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THE GODERICH ELEVATOR. 


Janadian commercial centers are all exciternment 
this winter with schemes designed to increase the 
grain carrying trade from the Northwest through 
the Dominion east of Lake Ffluron to Montreal and 
Quebec for export. Montreal is naturally inuter- 
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ronage of the grain shipper of the Northwest, of 
which hitherto but little has been said by the 
metropolitan newspapers of Canada, interested, as 
they are, in their own local schemes. Yet the town 


of Goderich, Ontario, situated almost on the same 


parallel as 'Toronto, at the terminus of the Grand 
Trunk IReilway, upon the east shore of Lake Huron, 


fuith in this route which expresses itself in works; 
and thus they propose, by means of the new grain 
elevator just finished, to put their claims to the 
practical demonstration. It is asserted that the 
harbor of the town of Goderich is the most accessi- 
ble of any on the east coast of Lake ‘uron, or 
of the Georgian: Bay, and is the only harbor of 


THE ELEVATOR OF THE GODERICH ELEVATOR AND TRANSIT COMPANY AT GODERICH, ONTARIO. 


ested in all the proposed routes, but is specially 
committed, so to say, to the proposed Georgian Bay 
Canal via Ottawa River; Toronto is urging the 
improvement of her own harbor and that of Col- 
lingwood to make available the much-discussed 
“Collingwood route;’ while Midland, Owen Sound, 
Parry Sound, etc., are not without their friends and 
champions of routes already in operation, however 
imperfectly developed. 

And now comes another candidate for the pat- 


is claimed, by competent critics of practicable 
transportation routes, to be the best situated port 
in Canada through which the grain from Chicago, 
Duluth and Fort William should pass en route to 
the Atlantic seaboard for export. As a medium 
for the distribution of wheat to the various millers 
of Western Ontario, and also of barley and corn 
to the brewers and stock raisers, this port claims 
a decided advantage over all others. Moreover, 
the champions of the “Goderich Route” have that 


refuge on the east coast. The Dominion govern- 
ment has been making extensive improvements to 
the harbor and entrance thereto in the building of 
a breakwater and dredging, which, when com- 
pleted, will insure a suflicient depth of water to 
admit the largest freighters upon the lakes. 

The elevator, as shown in the accompanying pic- 
ture, was designed and built by Mr, J. H. Tro 
manhauser of Minneapolis, Minn. 'The dimensions of 
the elevator are 66 feet wide by 154 feet long, with 
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72 feet of cribbing, and it has a storage capacity 
of 550,000 bushels. It is built upon the site of 
the old Grand Trunk Railway Hlevator, which was 
destroyed by fire in the fall of 1897, and is sup- 
ported by piles driven to the rock, upon which is 
a concrete bed 20 inches thick extending under 
the whole structure. On top of this conerete bed 
are 73 piers of concrete, capped with large blocks 
of stone. The total height of the elevator is 165 
feet, and the bins are 21 feet above the working 
floor and 72 feet high. Above the bins are four 
floors running the entire length of the house. The 
first is occupied by the distributing spouts; the sec- 
ond hassix setsof Fairbanks Scales of 72,000 pounds’ 
eapacity each, and fitted with Fisher’s patent re- 
cording attachments; the third contains six large 
garners, each with a capacity of 1,800 bushels; and 
the fourth floor contains the heads of the six cleya- 
tor legs, driven by gears, and the line shafting. 
The entire cupola is supported independently from 
the cribbing by posts resting on the piers and ex- 
tending up through the bins. This provides against 
the unequal shrinkage of the building and keeps 
the machinery from getting out of line. An exten- 
sive dock has been built, extending along the en- 
tire front of the eleyator property, and is so con- 
structed and bound together with the foundation 
proper as to form one of the most complete ele- 
vator foundations ever made. The depth cf water 
along and in front of the dock is 20 feet. 

The marine leg is 60 feet long and of the boom 
type, and has a capacity of 15,000 bushels per hour. 
It is located on the side and in the center of the 
building, amd occupies the space of one bin. It 
discharges into either or all of the three large 
inside legs, each of which has a capacity of 18,000 
bushels per hour. From these legs the grain is car- 
ried to the top of the building and emptied into 
the garners, from which it drops into the scales and 
is weighed. To the hopper of each scale is at- 
tached one Tromanhauser Patent Distributing 
Spout; and the arrangement of these spouts is such 
that the grain can be discharged directly into any 
bin in the house, no conveyor belts being used 
either above or below the bins. The elevator con- 
tains 72 hopper-bottomed bins of various sizes. 
Three smaller elevator legs provide for the rapid 
loading of cars, which is done on two tracks, one 
of which runs through the elevator. With these 
facilities, the elevator has a car-loading capacity 
of 30,000 bushels per hour. 

The power is transmitted to the elevator by a 
6-inch shaft, from which an eleyen-rope drive to 
the top of the elevator runs the elevator legs. The 
winches for the marine leg, power shovels and 
car pullers are driven by rope drives connected with 
the main shaft inside the elevator. Wilkinson Pat- 
ent Friction Clutches are used throughout. 

The power house is located 60 feet to the west 
of the elevator and is a brick building 36 by 48 
feet in size, with pitch.and gravel roof. 'The power 
plant consists of a Wheelock Automatic Cut-off En- 
gine, running 700 revolutions per minute, with con- 
denser, and developing 350 horse power. Two 
tubular boilers, 16 feet by 66 inches in size, furnish 
the steam. They are set up independently, so that 
they may be run singly or together. The power 
house also contains an Ideal Highspeed Engine and 
Dynamo, which furnishes the current for 130  in- 
candescent lights and six incandescent long-burning 
ares. The smokestack is circular and of white 
brick, 165 feet high, with a flue 54 inches in diam. 
eter and a core extending up for 60 feet. The foun- 
dations for both the engine house and smokestack 
were constructed on the same principle as that of 
the elevator. The entire machinery and power plant 
was furnisbed by the Goldie & McCulloch Co., 
Limited, of Galt, Ontario. 

The elevator is now covered completely with cor- 
rugated galvanized iron (although a small part of 
the work remained unfinished when our photograph 
was taken), and is also well protected in case of 
fire, by haying standpipes throughout the building, 
with sets of hose on each floor. Barrels filled with 
brine and fire buckets are conveniently located at 
all necessary points, and a fire escape has also been 
attached to the side of the building. An inter-com- 


municating telephone system has been installed be- 
tween the different points inthe elevator, the power 
house and office, and a passenger elevator, running 
from the ground floor to the top of the building, 
affords rapid communication. ; 


J. S. WILEY. 


The annual meeting of the Illinois Grain Dealers’ 
Association, which is held in June each year, brings 
together a large number of grain men from all 
parts of the state. The good work that is accom- 
plished in the business sessions of these meetings 
is too well known to need emphasis here. The so- 
cial part of the sessions, however, brings into requi- 
sition talents that are especially adapted for pro- 
moting acquaintance and geod fellowship among 
a diversified and variously characterized set of peo- 
ple. : 

The subject of this sketch, J. S. Wiley, traveling 
representative for Pratt & Co. of Decatur, contrib- 
uies very largely to making the meetings a success 
socially. His is a well-known figure when the 
“solemnity” of the active business session has given 
way to temporary adjournment, and if acquaint- 


J. 8. WILEY, DECATUR, ILL. 


anceships are not made, or friendships formed, it 
is not altogether due-to a lack of effort on the part 
of the very popular representative of Pratt & 
Co. ; 

J. S. Wiley was bern on a farm in McLean 
County, Illinois, near the present town of Colfax, 
on November 8, 1852. He was employed by EH. D. 
Churchill & Sons of Chenoa, Ill., to manage an ele- 
yator for them in Colfax in 1880. Since that time 
his life has been spent in connection witb the grain 
interests. He continued in the’ employ of Churchill 
& Sons until 1886, when he formed a partnership 
with J. W. Bechtel of Colfax and bought the prop- 
erty of his former employers. The partnership with 
Mr. Bechtel continued until January, 1889, when 
he sold his interest, and in the following Septem- 
ber was engaged by Irwin, Green & Co. of Chicago 
to represent them in the western territory. 

He remained with this firm until December, 1890, 
when he was appointed Grain Inspector by Govy- 
ernor T‘ifer for Decatur. He conducted the affairs 
of this office until the election of Governor Altgeld, 
four years later. In 180+ he was engaged as tray- 
eling representative by Pratt & Co. of Decatir, and 
is now in their employ. 

Mr. Wiley has always taken a live interest in 
the Illinois Grain Dealers’ Association, and is chair- 
man of the state committee at large on legislation. 
He has a wide acquaintance among Illinois deal- 
ers, and knows thoroughly the menacing situa- 
tion that confronts them through such evils as 
unwise legislation or dishonest railroad policies. 


Until the millenium of the grain trade arrives, 
however—that time when the grave holds all the 
scoop-shovel men, when lawmakers legislate for 
the shipper, and the railroads insure satisfactory 
returns with each bill of lading—Mr. Wiley believes 
in making the best of situations and waiting and 
working steadily for the redressing of present ills. 


COMPETITION AS NOW IN EXIST- 
ENCE IN SOUTHERN KANSAS. 


[A paper read by B. F. Carey of Freeport, Kans., be- 
fore the annual meeting of the Kansas Grain Dealers’ 
Association, held at Topeka, Jan. 10 and 11, 1899. | 


Will the regular grain dealer who owns a small 
elevator become a hired hand? It certainly looks 
like it, as competition exists in southern Kansas. 
Unless something is done to secure equal rates for 
all, the favored ones will eventually drive out the 
regular dealer. The export companies have cheap 
men to do their work, usually men who have busi- 
ness of their own that doesn’t require all their 
time; and what they make on grain is clear gain. 
As they have nothing tied up in the business and 
pay no taxes (nor do the export companies pay any 
taxes in the county), they are ruining the busi- 
ness of regular dealers. : 

Within the town where I live and own an elevator, 
or on the line west for fifty miles, is there a dollar 
in elevators, or grain houses of any kind, that is 
owned by men who are buying grain or working for 
the export companies? These companies give them 
better prices than they will give to the regular 
dealers; or, in other words, they bid the farmer 
through their agents the same prices they do the 
regular dealers; so there is no chance for the latter 
to make a living. The only way out of the difficulty 
is to prevail on the railroad companies to give the 
regular dealers rates equal to those given to the ex- 
port companies. 

And another thing I will suggest is this, that 
every man or company that owns an elevator with 
capacity of ten thousand bushels should receive a 
loading fee of two cents per hundred. I think that 
would do away with the shortage of cars. Tor the 
scoop-shoveler, or scalper, always has more cars and 
keeps them longer than an elevator man is allowed 
to. I think this fee is nothing more than a right of 
the country shippers, for the reason that they fur- 
nish facilities or storage room for handling and 
storing grain as agents for the railroad companies 
during the car famines. 

The railroad companies operating in the state of 
Kansas build and maintain stock yards upon their 
right of way and furnish water and all other con- 
conveniences for the live stock shipped; and it is 
only just that we grain shippers should receive the 
same treatment. In my opinion, there should be a 
committee appointed by this Association to secure a 
loading fee and equal rates for all shippers, whether 
exporters or country grain dealers. 


MORE ELEVATORS IN KANSAS 
CITY. 


If the work now under discussion all materializes, 
there will be some considerable additions to the 
elevator room at Kansas City during the coming 
building season. In the first place, the Merchants’ 
Warehouse and Grain Company has had specifica- 
tions prepared for the enlargement of its elevator, 
the height of which will be raised eighteen feet. 
The foundations will be strengthened in proportion, 
and the machinery will be adapted to handle a 
much larger quantity of grain daily than hereto- 
fore. Then, in the second place, Mr. W. W. Culver, 
chief grain inspector of Kansas, who has just been 
succeeded, is now interested with other gentlemen 
who will build a 100,000-bushel elevator near the 
Rex Mill. It will be used as a transfer rather 
than as a storage house, it is said. Meantime, the 
Memphis Eleyator, removed to Rosedale, suburb 
from Memphis, is about ready to handle grain, 


Exeter, Iowa, on January 9, began shelling out 
90,000 bushels of corn, which had been in cribs 
there since 1896. 
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ELEVATOR AT FRIEND, NEBR. 


The picture herewith of the elevator of Wm. 
Burke at Friend, Nebr., represents one of the most 
complete, durable, convenient and up-to-date ele- 
vators in that state, both in construction and equip- 
ment, as the following description will show: The 
first step was to get a solid foundation. This was 
accomplished by first going into the ground to the 
depth of eight feet, the full size of elevator. Then 
two pits were dug, each 24x14 feet and 12 feet deep, 
which were all walled with rubble stone laid 20 
inches thick in cement mortar. The bottoms of the 


& 


pits and elevator were then covered with four 
inches of cement concrete, which makes it an abso- 
lutely rat proof elevator. This last feature is one 
part that Mr. Burke personally looked after care- 
fully, as he had lost hundreds of dollars through 
these pests in the old house. 

The elevator is 34x74 feet and 38 feet high, 8x8 
inch sills, 2x8 inch studs and 8x8 inch posts at each 
corner and at each partition. There are two 


cupolas, each 14x24 feet and 24 feet high, 
to accommodate the corn cleaner and heads 
of elevators and spouting. This elevator is 
a double house, one side being used for 


small grain and one for ear corn and oats. There 
are ten storage bins, running from top to bottom of 
the elevator, all hoppered at the bottom. The drive- 
way runs through the elevator, and has six hoppered 


bins above it, each 28 feet deep. The bins are all 
sided with two thicknesses of No. 3 boards and are 
double rodded with six tiers of 84-inch rods and 4x6 
inch anchor timbers. 

The wheat side of the house is equipped with 
two stands of elevators 80 feet high, with 614x12 
inch corrugated, seamless steel buckets and Elwert 
link-belting. There is also a cast-iron turnhead and 
hopper complete adjusted to set for any bin from 
the working floor below. The boots were manu- 
factured by J. A. Campbell & Son, elevator builders 
of Lincoln, who designed and constructed this house, 
and are provided with adjustable take-up boxes and 
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WM. BURKE’S ELEVATOR AT FRIEND, NEBRASKA. 


large openings for cleaning in case of chokeups. 
The heads of the elevators are adjustable and self- 
supporting, all shafting and journals being sup- 
ported to the elevators, which make it impossible 
for shafting and pulleys to get out of line from the 
elevator settling. There is also one No. 3 Barnard & 
Leas Warehouse Separator, with two bins over and 
one under it, with capacity of 1,000 bushels; also 
one 1,000-bushel Howe Hopper Scale; and one wag- 
on dump with double bin of 800 bushels’ capacity. 
The corn side of the house is equipped with one 
stand of elevator with 6144x12 inch and one stand 
with 6144x14 inch corrugated seamless buckets, cast- 
iron turnhead and hopper complete, and with same 
make of boots and heads as described before; also 
with one No. 2 Victor Corn Sheller and No. 2 Corn- 
wall Corn Cleaner, one 1,200-bushel hopper scale, 


with Howe’s latest improved registering beam; one 
dump with two bins, one for ear corn and one for 
shelled cornand oats. This side of the houseis arranged 
for dumping and cribbing ear corn from head of ele- 
vator. At this writing Mr. Burke is making arrange- 
ments for building a corn crib 200 feet long by 24 
feet wide and 38 feet high, which can be filled and 
emptied into the sheller without shoveling a bushel. 

The power is supplied by a 35 horse-power Char- 
ter Gasoline Engine, standing in the engine room 
adjoining the elevator on the east. The power is 
transmitted by 14-inch and one-inch manilla rope 
throughout. There are five friction-clutch sheaves 


: 


provided, so that machines and elevators not in 
use may be easily thrown out of gear. 

The office and wagon scales are located about 40 
feet to the east of the elevator. 

Friend is a thriving town of about 1,800 people, 
and is perhaps one of the very best grain points 
on the B. & M. Ry. In 1898 over 1,500,000 bushels 
of grain were handled at this place, of which Mr. 
Burke handled over 800,000 bushels. There are two 
solid banking institutions in the town with a com- 
bined capital of $150,000; also two department 
stores, a creamery and other industries. Mr. Burke, 
who has been in the business for 19 years, enjoys 
the distinction of being the most popular as well as 
the most successful grain dealer and citizen in this 
| part of the country. He is now and for nine years 
has been mayor of the city; and a greater part of 
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the city’s improvements and enterprises are due to 
bis individual labor and rustling abilities. He was 
the promoter and overseer of the city’s fine $18,000 
water works plant, its city hall, etc. 

Mr. P. J. Mullin, who is head bookkeeper and as- 
sistant manager to Mr. Burke, is also very popular 
among the farmers and the citizens in general of 
Friend. Wm. Dillon is engineer and foreman of 
elevator and it is betraying no secret to say that he 
finds the elevator and its machinery distinctly to 
his liking as a well-built and convenient plant for 
handling grain. 


THE METCALF ALTERNATING 
GRAIN DRIER. 


The unusual quantity of grain now arriving out 
of condition at terminals has stimulated in- 
terest in the grain drier to an unusual degree, and 
justifies reference to the drier herewith illustrated, 
built by John 8. Metcalf & Co., elevator builders, of 
Chicago, which, though not entirely new to readers 
of the “American Elevator and Grain Trade,” is 
sulficiently so to warrant comment at this time. 
It may be remarked in passing that the usefulness 
of this drier has been particularly demonstrated at 
export elevators, such as the Illinois Central's ex- 
port elevator at New Orleans and the Louisville 
& Nashville elevator at Pensacola, at both of which 
ports there are inspectors whose duty it is to see 
that no grain arriving out of condition is exported 
until it has first been put through the Metcalf 
driers, which treatment insures its arrival at any 
foreign port in perfect condition. 

The Illinois Central Railway after using these ma- 
chines for the past two years under the most trying 


A very important feature of the Metcalf machines 
is, that after grain has passed through the drying 
and cooling process, it does not become hot again, 
but will remain in its normal condition. The action 
of the hot air in no way injures the germ, nor indi- 
eates that the grain has been through the machine. 

There are several other arrangements, however. 


AIR INLET 
CHAMBER. 


THE 90-BUSHEL DRIER. 


For example, the machine is sometimes arranged’ 
in the elevator bin, putting the drier above the cooler 
so that the dried grain can be dropped down into the 
cooler, thereby saving the cost of elevating from 
drier to cooler. Again, since it takes only half the 
time to cool grain that it does to dry it, a plant 


moisture, the drier and cooler can both be used as 
coolers, and in this way the operator is able to 
handle and condition a large amount of hot grain 
in a very short time. 

The builders have recently gotten ready for the 
market a small machine, of 90 bushels’ capacity, 
which is built entirely of steel and which ought to 
find favor with small elevator owners and millers. 
This occupies but little floor space, and being built 
in three sections, which can be bolted together 
without any difficulty, it is very easily erected. To 
all who are interested, the builders will gladly send 
detailed information as to all sizes and types of in- 
stallations on application. 


RATES REDUCED AT DULUTH. 


The elevator managers at Duluth and Superior 
on January 10 joined in the announcement that, 
beginning at June 1, 1899, virtually the end of this 
crop year, the handling and storage charges would 
be as follows: “For receiving, elevating and deliy- 
ering, including fifteen days’ storage, % cent per 
bushel; storage for each additional thirty days, or 
part thereof, 4% cent per bushel. No extra charge 
will be made for cleaning.” The reduction amounts 
to a quarter of a cent on wheat, and practically 
three-quarters of a cent on flax. The abandonment 
of the charge for cleaning is offset by the increased 
value of the screenings, which are the eleyator’s 
perquisite. When the cleaning charge was intro- 
duced flax screenings were worth about $1.50 per 
ton; now they are worth $6 to $6.50, the crushers 
taking them to mix with oil cake. Wheat screen- 
ings also are worth considerably niore for feed. 

The managers explain their action in reducing 


conditions, handling not only grain which had a 
small percentage of moisture to be evaporated, but 
also cargoes of sunken grain, found the results in 
every way so satisfactory that they ordered the 
Metcalf Company to install a duplicate plant con- 
sisting of two 1,000-bushel driers and one 1,000- 
bushel cooler and these are now complete and 
handling grain. 

The plant herewith illustrated consists of a 1,000- 
bushel drier and cooler, the picture showing all neces- 
sary connections. With a plant arranged like this, the 
grain is first put into the drier and after being dried 
is elevated from the drier and run through the 
cooler, where it is treated with a blast of cold air 
which reduces it to the normal temperature. The 
grain is then ready to go into the storage elevator or 
be shipped. 


THE METCALF ALTERNATING GRAIN DRIER. 


may be arranged with two driers and one cooler, 
in which case the cooler is usually placed between 
the two driers. This is a favorite arrangement for 
a large-capacity plant. On the other hand, when 
the buyer wants a small-capacity machine, he can 
use the drier itself as a cooler by simply disconnect- 
ing the fan from the heater after the grain is dried 
and treating it with the blast of cold air. 

The desirable feature of this machine is that it 
is under the control of the operator to such an 
extent that he can evaporate as much or as little 
moisture as he desires, the machine being provided 
with openings for taking out samples at any time, 
and this feature has gone far to make this drier 
the decided commercial success it is. Its usefulness 
is not confined to drying alone, however; for in case 
of heated grain, which does not have too much 


rates as due to the “largely increased receipts of 
grain at the head of the lakes and for the purpose 
of encouraging grain shipments to these ports.” 
And as the new rates are lower than those of 
Minneapolis or Chicago, there is reason to believe 
the reduction will increase the receipts of Duluth 
and Superior. But the head-of-the-lakes pessimist 
sees another reason. There has been talk, he says, 
around Duluth and Superior, of new elevator pro- 
jects; and the cut in rates, he says, looks like a 
movement to forestall the building of any nore 
houses except by the companies now in existence 
and established there. 


Superior, Wis., has nine elevators with a storage 
capacity of 13,500,000 bushels, which is increased 
by the mill storage to 14,750,000 bushels. 
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BOARD OF TRADE ANNUAL. 


The annual meeting of the Board of Trade As- 
sociation of Chicago was held on January 16, at 
which time Z. R. Carter retired from the office of 
president and Richard S. Lyon was inaugurated 
as his successor. YVhe reports for the year were 
in every way satisfactory. The receipts of grain 
and flour for the year aggregated 320,436,357 bush- 
els, exceeding those of the previous year by 28,669,- 
241 bushels; the shipments were 287,403,904 busheis, 
exceeding those of 1897 by 34,779,502; and transac- 
tions in meat products were proportionally e1or- 
mons. President Lyon was, therefore, amply jus- 
tified in the paragraph of his inaugural address 
in which he said: 

“Gentlemen, we do not realize the importance of 
this institution. ‘Think, if you can, of the full sig- 
nificance of a business handling 320,000,900 bushels 
of grain, 220,000 tons of hay. a vast volume of 
grass seeds, 5,500,000 bushels of flaxseed; of the 
shipment of 2,000,000,000 pounds of meats, of the 
immense product of our great provision warehouses; 
of all the business resulting from the receipt of 
14,000,000 farm animals, and of other products of 

' the great and teeming Mississippi Valley, in a single 
year, and of all that it means to banks, insurance 
companies, transportation lines by lake and rail, 
and on the oceans; of its relation to warehousing, 
to labor, and to real estate in this metropolis. Let 
this conception animate you in the prosecution of 
your business, and, indeed, in all your relations of 
life. As members of the Chicago Board of Trade, 
inspired by such views, I ask your codperation, not 
only in the observance of the rules of this board 
and in promoting its highest interests, but in co- 
operating with merchants in other branches of 
trade for the purpose of advancing all’that aims 
to contribute to the prosperity of our city, in whose 
phenomenal development we take a just pride.” 

One important feature of ex-President Carter’s 
annual report was the reference to the bucket shop 
question. He said that during the three years last 
passed, the number of such institutions had been 
reduced from 80 in 1895 to 18 at the close of 1898. 
During the same years twelve members of the 
Board had been expelled or suspended for doing a 
bucket shop business or for being connected with 
bucket shop concerns. The same topic was re- 
ferred to by President Lyon in his inaugural as 
follows: 

“Yourselves and the Board of Directors must 
decide whether it is best and wise to continue 
the warfare against the bucket shops along the 
lines adopted in the past. Too much praise ¢an- 
not be said of the results thus far made. It has 
cost a considerable sum, yet in many respects we 
have made much headway. Grand and petit juries 
have been educated regarding this evil, and the 
United States government has given valuable aid. 
We should in some manner continue to emphasize 
our disapproval of bucket shops and bucket shop 
methods, and lend our aid in stamping out this 
great blot on the body politic. If any flaws how 
exist in our state laws regarding bucket shops, we 
should endeayor to haye such removed or laws 
enacted that will at once and forever do away with 
these pests of society. We may be obliged to go 
still further and invoke the aid of the national leg- 
islature. Laws might have to be adopted that may 
in the end license boards of trade who deal in 
cash property and permit the same to make sales 
and purchases for future delivery. This may be 
our remedy against trading im differences on the 
market prices of agricultural products without a 
bona fide delivery of the same.” 

It was ordered by resolution that the directors 
of the Board be instructed “to use every effort to 
suppress bucket shops and bucket shopping; and 
to this end we pledge the resources of the assécia- 
tion for all necessary expenses.” 

Touching the transportation question Mr. Lyon 
in his inaugural said: 

“We should, therefore, be on the alert, and not 
only theorize but insist that Chicago get its just 
share of the grain from the West by equal, fair, 
and just freight rates compared with any other 


gateway to the sea. That branch of transportation 
by water which is so closely allied to our city for 
rate-making we should insist upon must be im- 
proved and enlarged. Our harbor should be made 
commensurate with the vast commerce of the lakes, 
so that the enlarged carrying power of our *>,0d- 
ern lake vessels will find ample facilities and a safe 
harbor in our city always. Go still farther and 
open for this city the sanitary canal as a new chan- 
nel toward the fair West and sunny South. The 
result of our recent war must soon force the build- 
ing of a canal across the isthmus dividing the At- 
lantiec and Pacific oceans, and will give us a front 
door entrance to China and Asia, for the distrib1- 
tion of our products and manufactured goods. Thus 
will the world’s commerce be turned this way, and 
will be furnished with the cheapest and nearest 
route of transportation to supply the Orient now 
calling us.” 

The Association responded promptly to President 
Lyon’s suggestions by a series of resolutions pre- 
sented by Mr. B. A. Eckhart, calling the attention 
of Congress to the enormous importance of the 
port of Chicago, as indicated by its entrances and 
clearances, and to the imperative necessity for 
prompt legislation to make Chicago River navi- 
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gable for the largest modern lake vessels when 
fully loaded. 

The Association passed suitable resolutions on 
the retirement of President Carter and colleagues, 
during whose term a new record of the volume of 
business had been| made; and President Lyon was, 
on the conclusion of his inaugural, preseuted by the 
settling clerks with an immense bouquet of Amer- 
ican Beauty roses. 


ST. LOUIS AND KANSAS CITY 
DIFFER. 


A meeting was held January 26 in the directors’ 
reom of the Merchants’ Exchange at which the Rail- 
road and Warehouse Commissioners and the Chief 
Grain Inspector of Missouri and the grain committee 
of the Merchants’ Exchange were present, to dis- 
euss a proposition to change the grading of No. 2 
hard wheat, either by abolishing the weight test 
entirely or by reducing the required weight from 
59 to 58 pounds, so that the Missouri weight of the 
grade shall correspond to that of Kansas. The 
Warehouse Commissioners had previously heard the 
opinions of Kansas City grain men on the subject, 
who favored the change. The St. Louis meeting 
ended in the adoption of a resolution asking the 
Warehouse Commissioners to make no change in 
the grade, which the regulations describe as follows: 
“No. 2—To be sound, dry and clean hard winter 
wheat and to weigh not less than fifty-nine pounds 
to the bushel.” 


APPEALS FROM INSPECTION 
RULINGS. 


Chief Grain Inspector’Clausen of Minnesota, in 
his annual report, recommends a change in the law 
governing the inspection of graim to facilitate de- 
cisions on appeals from the inspection findings. 
Noting the fact that when “time is money.” as it 
is in the grain business, the inevitable delays inci- 
dent to all appeals from the inspection department 
oftentimes defeat the purposes of an appeal, and 
so create friction and dissatisfaction, he says: 

“In the face of these indisputable facts and con- 
ditions, and after a long, careful and earnest con- 
sideration of the whole subject, IJ am firmly con- 
vinced that there should be a radical change from 
present methods of appeal. My own judgment is 
that all questions of terminal inspection should be 
decided promptly and on the ground where the 
controversy originates. To do this would necessi- 
tate the appointment of an appeal committee, to 
reside and serve in that-capacity at each of the 
two larger terminal points, Minneapolis and Du- 
luth. These boards should each be composed of 
at least three persons, the first qualification to be 
demanded being experience and fitness for the 
work. The boards of appeals should also be emi- 
nently representative of the different interests in- 
volved, with a leaning toward the interests of the 
producer. A representative farmer and a commis 
sion merchant would give this compiexion to the 
board, while the third member could represent the 
buying interests. The decisions of these boards 
would establish standards for the government of 
the inspection department and relieve it of some 
of the burdens and criticism to which it is now 
subjected. In my judgment, the responsibility for 
these appointments should rest exclusively with 
the governor of the state. -While the duties would 
not be arduous, the compensation should be suffi- 
ciemt to insure the acceptance of such appointments 
by first-class, representative men. This couild be 
provided for out of the department fund.” 

Such a change, he believes, “would not only ob- 
viate the delay and loss connected with the present 
methods, and which falls upon the grain shippers 
and owners as well as railroad companies, but would 
solve also many of the difficulties which now em- 
barrass the department and would dispel many mis- 
apprehensions that now exist.” 


MONTREAL CORN EXCHANGE 
ASSOCIATION. 


The annual meeting of the Montreal Corn Bx- 
change Association was held January 25. The an- 
nual address of the president, Mr. Alex. Melee, 
refers to the large increase of business at Montreal 
due to the sharp competition of the grain carriers. 
Ile singles out the Parry Sound Route, however, for 
special mention as an important factor of this in- 
erease, if appearing that of 29,000,000 bushels of 
grain receiyed by canal, over 8,000,000 bushels 
reached Msntreal from Cocteau, the rail terminus on 
the St. Lawrence of that route. A plea was made 
for more terminal facilities for grain at Montreal, 
which are now inadequate. The president also re- 
ported that the inspection territory of Montreal had 
been enlarged and some slight reduction in fees 
obtained, and more would be sought. 

The question of more elevators received the at- 
tention of the Exchange, but as the matter is within 
the control of the Harbor Commissioners, the Ex- 
change adopted a resolution urging upon that body 
“the imperative necessity for providing better ‘ele- 
vator facilities for handling grain in the harbor of 
Mortreal.” 

The floating elevator charge also received atten- 
tion. It had been possible to obtain no reduction 
of the charge during the past year, but a member 
reported that he “had been informed that the com- 
ing season the charge would be reduced 20 per cent.” 
A resolution was therefore adopted instructing the 
‘“ineoming committee to farther press a reduction 
of the floating elevator charges, and for an im- 
provement in the class of vessel used,” 
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NEW PROCESS DUSTLESS SHUCK 
CORN SHELLER, SEPARATOR 
AND CLEANER. 


The introduction of the New Process Dustless 
Oylinder Corn Sheller in the season of 1894-95 
marked an important point in the art of handling 
and getting on the market on short notice large 
bodies of corn, on the farm, at the crib, in the 
warehouse and mill. The self feeding Power Corn 
Shellers of various sizes and of different classes, 
manufactured by many concerns haying long ex- 
perience in this class of business, have been sold 
for many years, all of them doing more or less 
creditable and satisfactory work. 

The manufacturers of the New Process Sheller 
having had between thirty and forty years’ ex- 
perience in the manufacture of this line of ma- 
chinery, were quick to discover the increasing de- 
mand, especially for large cylinder shellers, in 
which the cylinder shelling principle should be 
retained and at the same time the perfection of 
other valuable principles should be attained. This 
led to a careful investigation and a thorough line 


of experimental work, resulting in the perfecting | 


of the New Process Sheller and succeeding in avoid- 
ing, as they believe, the defective features of the 
old-style cylinder machines. This is done by em- 
ploying, in fact, a “new process’ in the matter 
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/ and carried away from the machine by means 
of a powerful suction fan, and the cobs carried off 
by themselves and deposited in a clean pile in 
good condition for fuel. The cleaning of the corn 
is accomplished by means of a blast fan located 
at the lower discharge end of the machine, work- 
ing in conjunction with the suction fan located on 
the cylinder or main shaft itself at the opposite 
end of the sheller. This suction fan being pivoted 
and adjustable on the shaft, the opening can be 
set on either side of the sheller, or, in fact, at any 
desirable point to suit the convenience of the 
operator. This special shuck sheller will handle 
the corn either husked, dirty husked, slip husked, 
or with all of the husks or shucks on, and is adapted 
to any locality where corn is grown and shelled. 

The New Process Sheller has made the suction 
principle of cleaning and the dustless feature popu- 
lar. Between 400 and 500 of these machines are 
now in active operation, being scattered over all 
of the corn-growing states, and they have passed 
the experimental stage. 

At the present time there is an increased interest 
in the production of corn in Texas and many other 
Southern states. This increased production will 
naturally require the most improved machinery for 
handling it and getting it on the market success- 
fully. The recent opening of several attractive ex- 
port points in the South makes it possible to get 
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of shelling, separating and cleaning devices on 
scientific mechanical principles. 

The feeding and shelling devices are made up 
on the spiral principle, revolving at a high rate of 
speed inside of a concave made of separate grated 
staves, this concave being adjustable for all classes 
of corn. The corn is shelled instantly upon its 
entering the machine and the cobs are released 
at once, it not being necessary that the cylinder 
be full of corn to do good work. In fact, the 
machine will shell, separate and clean a few ears 
of corn as perfectlyyas when the cylinder is kept 
constantly full. Another special feature that makes 
the machine attractive to the operators, whether 
in the field or doing inside work, is the fact that 
it is dustless, all of the dust and dirt being spouted 
away from the machine in whatever direction is 
most convenient for the user. One of the great 
objections to most corn shellers used in the past 
was the fact that the operators were obliged to 
work all of the time in a cloud of dust. 

Recently, responding to the demands of the trade 
in those localities, particularly in the South and 
Southwest, where corn is harvested with the husk 
on, the manufacturers have gone a step farther and 
have perfected this machine for handling corn with 
the husk or shuck on. The illustration herewith 
represents the stationary or warehouse machine, 
and by referring to it a fair idea can be gained as 
to its construction and manner of accomplishing 
the results for which it is built. With this machine, 
in one operation the corn is husked, shelled, sep- 
arated and cleaned and the dirt and refuse is carried 
off by means of spouts away from the machine, 
or outside of the building. The corn is cleaned in 
perfect condition for market, and delivered sepa- 
rately by itself, the husks separated from the cobs 


the grain on the market in a shorter time and with 
more economy than in the past. and the disposition 
seems to be to erect elevators on the railroad lines, 
so that corn can be handled in the bulk by im- 
proved machinery, as it is farther north, and the 
New Process Shuck Shellers will be a necessity in 
handling corn in this way. The manufacturers are 
prepared in factory equipment to turn these ma- 
chines out rapidly and take orders and deliver 
the machines wherever wanted with reasonable 
promptness. 

While the illustration herewith represents a sta- 
tionary or warehouse sheller, the machine is fur- 
nished with all equipments for field use. Where 
desired on warehouse shellers, attachments, such 
as ear corn feeders, shelled corn elevators and cob 
carriers are furnished, which attachments are at- 
tached to and driven from the machine itself, or 
this same machine may be mounted on trucks and 
used as a field sheller. The fact that this machine 
has been brought out, all the special features pro- 
duced and patented by one of the best known houses 
in the country, is its own guarantee. Inquiries and 
correspondence are solicited and all communications 
will receive prompt and careful attention. Cata- 
logues, circulars, price lists, ete., will be mailed on 
application to the Marseilles Mfg. Co., Marseilles, 
Ill. 


The Courier at Ottumwa, Iowa, says that the 
Osceola Sentinel claims that some fellow over in 
Chariton recently tried mixing sawdust with corn- 
meal in feeding .chickens. Worked well, so he in- 
creased the sawdust and lessened the cornmeai, 
and still they thrived. The trouble was in hatch- 
ing, however. Nearly all the chickens had wooden 
legs and one of them was a woodpecker. 


THE INSPECTION OFFICES. 


A resolution was adopted January 10 by the lower 
house of the Minnesota Legislature, calling for a 
committee to investigate the charges made during 
the campaign against the grain inspection depart- 
ment of the state, it being alleged that “the inspec- 
tion of grain is not made with a view to benefiting 
the farmer, as the spirit of the law demands.” The 
speaker appointed Messrs. Jacobsen, Pugh, O’Neil, 
Neubauer and Pennington. This committee on 
January 25 met a delegation from North Dakota, 
who had gone to St. Paul to complain of the in- 
spection. 

There seems to be considerable uncertainty as to 
Goy. Lind’s purposes with reference to the Min- 
nesota, inspection department offices. On the one 
hand, the administration papers claim there is to be 
a “clean sweep,” “as promised,” and cite the ap- 
pointment of M. S. Winthrop of Minneapolis to be 
assistant state weighmaster, as the first of a long 
list of appointments to follow. On the other hand, 
it is stated that Chief Inspector Clausen has re- 
ceived practical assurances from the Governor that 
but few changes will be made in the inspection office, 
owing to the fact, perhaps, that inspectors are made, 
not born, and that it takes time to make them. 


The State Grain Commission of Washington, 
whose office must pay its earnings into the state 
treasury and have its bills paid by legislative ap- 
propriation, is now asking for an appropriation of 
$20,000 to pay debts, the Populist legislature of 1897 
having failed to make any appropriation for the 
office, and for $20,000 to run the office during the 
coming two years. 


The Missouri Board of Railroad and Warehouse 
Commissioners reported to the governor, January 23, 
that for the past year, 1898, the inspector’s office had 
inspected as arriving 22,189 cars of wheat, 21,575 
of corn, 7,609 of oats and 925 of rye, a total of 52,298 
cars, and also 262,626 sacks of the same grains. The 
office cost $47,805.49 and its receipts were $43,994.04, 
leaving a deficit of $3,311.45. 

The state inspector having recomended an amend- 
ment to the law authorizing the commissioners “to 
make rules for the inspection of grain suitable to the 
locality, and adapted to the market requirements of 
every place where state inspection is or may be es- 
tablished,” the commissioners say are of the opinion 
that section 4 of the act of 1893 (Laws of Missouri, 
1893, P. 181) gives them that authority. 

The commissioners state that but one appeal has 
been made from the findings of the department as 
regards the grading of grain during the past two 
years, and in this case the grading made by the de- 
partment was sustained by the Arbitration Com- 
mittee to which the case was appealed. 


DULUTH BEGINS TRADING IN 
CORN. 


The first public trades in corn options on the 
floor of the Duluth Board of Trade were recorded | 
on January 10 last. The first sale was of 10,000 
bushels May corn at 3634 cents, the parties to the 
trade being Thomas Gibson and F. E. Lindahl. 
There being at the time no contract grade of corn 
on that market, it was understood that the trade 
was in No. 3 yellow. Later on, for the purpose 
of learning how Duluth corn would be treated in 
the Chicago market, the Terminal Elevator Com- 
pany shipped 41 cars of No. 3 yellow to Chicago, 
where it would have graded No. 2 without difficulty 
had it been dry. 

Duluth’s receipts of corn haye been increasing 
of late years, and during January ran from 40 to 
50 cars daily, all of which has remained in store 
there, so that dealers expect there will be in store 
there at May 1 no less than 5,000,000 bushels. At 
the meeting of the Directors of the Board, held 
on January 30, No. 3 Yellow Corn was established 
as the contract grade, this ruling being posted 
January 31. : 


Boston’s grain receipts and exports for 1898 in- 
creased about 16 per cent (7,000,000 bushels and 
6,500,000 bushels respectively). 
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NEW ARMOUR ELEVATOR AT 
CHICAGO. 


During the past six months work has been pro- 
_ gressing on a new elevator on the Chicago, Burling- 
ton and Quincy road, in Chicago, to replace one de- 
stroyed by fire early last summer. The clevator is 
known as Armour Elevator ‘“‘D," and is located on 
Mason’s slip, on the south branch of the Chicago 
River, near Kast Twenty-second and Morgan streets. 
The Armour Elevator Company of Chicago are the 
designers and owners of the piant, and Mr. James 
L. Record is the engineer in chyrge of construction. 

The main building is 862 feet long and 101 feet 
wide, and the extreme height is 172 feet. ‘The cupola 
is 45 feet wide and contains five floors above the 
bins, which are 66 feet deep. The new eievator is 
somewhat larger than the old one, and will have 
about four times the working capacity, taking both 
receiving and shipping capacity into consideration, 
says the Railway and Enginering Review, to whom 
we are indebted for the facts herein as well as for 
the accompanying engraving. ‘The building rests 
upon foundations composed of ciusters of piles, six- 


was furnished by the Diamond Rubber Co. ‘There 
are sixteen scales of 1,400 bushels’ capacity each, of 
the Fairbanks make, with De Muth checkbeam. Over 
each scale there is a garner capable of carrying 2,000 
bushels. All the elevators in the building are con- 
structed with a view of handling grain either for 
shipment or storage. The unloading capacity of the 
elevator will be 400 cars per ten hours, equivalent to 
the handling of 800,000 bushels, und the capacity for 
loading into boats will be 500,000 busheis in ten 
hours. 

The motive power for the elevator machinery will 
be steam, supplied by two batteries of four vertical 
250-horse power boilers each, shown in the accom- 
panying illustration in course of erection. The 
steam will be conducted from the boiler house to 
the elevator through a 16-inch pipe, laid in a tun- 
nel. This boiler plant is intended to supply steam 
for Elevator ‘“G,”’ the construction of which has 
not yet been undertaken. The engine will be a Cross- 
compound 2,000-horse power machine. The engine 
shaft will carry a 20-foot, 36-grooved sheave for rope 
transmission through the building. 

These improvements involve an expenditure of 
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teen in a cluster, covered by oak grillage, upon 
which rests a layer of concrete eight feet square 
and sixteen inches deep. The concrete serves as a 
foundation for a pier, which is built up of dimen- 
sion stone laid in Portland cement mortar. The 
timbers and supports for the building ave ranged 
upon the stone cappings of the piers. The outside 
foundation wall is composed of heavy rubble stone. 
The interior construction above the foundations is 
of wood, with a dust-collecting system to keep it 
clean from dust. The exterior wall of the main 
building is of brick and of the cupola, tiling. 

There are three tracks through the building, each 
holding eight of the largest cars, making 24 cars that 
ean be placed for unloading at the same time, In 
connection with the elevator there is to be a large 
yard with a track capacity for storing 1,500 cars. 
This yard will be located on ground formerly occu- 
pied by several large lumber yards, and the lay- 
ing of the tracks will begin in the spring. 

The equipment of the elevator for handling grain 
includes sixteen elevator legs in the building, each 
having a capacity of 12,000 bushels per hour. There 
are 182 bins, with a capacity of about 9,500 bushels 
each, making a total capacity of about 1,800,000 
bushels in the building. The bins are arranged in 
seven rows of 26 each, running the length of the 
building. The elevator belts ure 26 inches wide, 
6-ply, with two courses of buckets. The conveyor 
belting is 40 inches wide, 4-ply. Each elevator belt 
is 860 feet in length. The two conyeyor belts are 
720 feet in length. This belting (47,000 pounds) 


{ $450,000, and it is said that the elevator equipment 
will be-one of the finest in existence. Work was 
commenced on the pile driving August 10, 1898, the 
conerete laying was begun September 17, and the 
work of raising the framing of the buildifig, Octo- 
ber 29. It is expected that the building will be 
entirely completed in about a month. 


HANCOCKS IN BUFFALO. 


Hancock & Co. of Philadelphia have leased for 
three years the Marine Elevator at Buffalo. ‘The 
elevator has storage capacity for 750,000 bushels, 
and handling capacity of 20,000,000 bushels. The 
firm last season operated the Coatsworth elevator 
under a lease which, it is understood, will not be 
renewed, now that the Empire Elevator has been 
secured, 

Hancock & Co. of Philadelphia have been doing a 
large export business, and during the past calendar 
year handled more grain from Buffalo through 
Philadelphia than any other house in the latter city. 
It is stated in Buffalo, however, that Hancock & 
Co. will handle grain through the Empire for the 
general public. 


The committee of receivers and shippers of Chi- 
cago having in charge the question as to the de- 
sirability of appointing one official Board of Trade 
grain sampler to inspect all grain coming to this 
market has issued a circular letter to the trade 
asking for views on this question. 


THE LIABILITY OF THE RAIL- 
‘ROADS FOR SHORTAGES. 


[A paper read at the annual meeting of the Kansas 
Grain Dealers’ Association, held at Topeka, Jan. 11 and 
12, 1899, by Adrian F. Sherman, attorney at law, To- 
peka, Kans. | 

The law touching the liabilities of the common 
carrier is constantly changing to’ meet the varying 
conditions; but the law defining their liability for 
shortages in shipments of grain is well established 
and cannot be refuted. Several of you gentlemen 
have asked me, if the railroad company is liable for 
shortage of grain lost in transit, why can’t we col- 
lect our claims for shortages? Gentlemén, you can 
collect them. The proper question for you to ask is, 
Why don’t we collect them? I would then answer, 
It is because as grain dealers you have been too 
meek and submissive. 

Thirty years ago some of you saw the railroads 
beginning to creep through Kamsas and give the 
farmer a chance to market his grain without being 
compelled to haul it 30 or 40 miles. The grain 
dealer soon sprang into éxistence. New railroads 
were built all over the state, and competition grad- 
ually reduced the freight tariff; but during this time 
the grain dealers were few and far between, and 
practically had no competition, and consequently 
were able to buy grain on a3 to 5 cent margin, The 
rolling stock of the railroads was new, and as the 
receiving house bought on a good margin, the in- 
ducements for shortages were very few. Even if 
shortages did occur, the grain dealer was making a 
good profit, and it did not seriously affect him. In 
a few years the railroads became badly involved 
financially; the rolling stock was allowed to become 
sadly in need of repair; competition became strong- 
er; and while the shortages may not have occurred 
any more frequently than formerly, the grain dealer 
was shipping on a closer margin and the shortages 
became keenly felt and burdensome. Consultation 
with an attorney undoubtedly revealed to you that 
“under the common law, and where there was no 
special contract affecting the rights and duties of 
the parties, a common carrier is liable absolutely 
and at all events for a failure to deliver the prop- 
erty intrusted to it safely to the consignee or owner. 
Its liability is not limited to losses which are the 
result of its negligence, but extends to any loss 
however caused, excepting only those losses or in- 
juries caused by an act of God or the public 
enemy or through the shipper’s negligence.” 

The railroads early recognized this to be the law, 
and began to incorporate in their bills of lading a 
special contract which absolyed them from any 
liability for shortages, no matter how they occurred. 
This question soon reached the courts, and while 
there is some conflict in the decisions of the differ- 
ent state courts, the law to-day uniformly is, that 
the common carrier can limit its common law lia- 
bility by special contract only, where the loss or 
shortage does not occur through its own negligence. 
Our legislators did not wish the law to extend eyen 
thus far, and accordingly in 1888 enacted the follow- 
ing law: 

“No railroad company shail be permitted, except 
as otherwise provided by regulation or order of the 
board, to change or limit its common-law liability 
as a common carrier.” 

“The board” referred to is the Board of Railroad 
Commissioners. The only regulation ever made by 
our Board of Railroad Commissioners touching this 
point was made in 1892 and reads as follows: 

“Whereas, It is deemed wise and expedient by 
the Board of Railroad Commissioners that railroad 
corporations doing business in the state of Kansas 
should have the privilege, under certain circum- 
stances, of limiting their strict common-law liability 
as common carriers; therefore, in accordance with 
the authority conferred upon this Board by section 
13 of an act entitled, ‘An Act concerning railroads 
and other common carriers,’ approved March 6, 
1893; it is hereby ordered by the Board, that here- 
after, where any railroad company doing business 
in the state of Kansas shall have in force two rates 
for the shipment of any class of freight within said 
state, the higher rate to apply to such shipments 
where no limitation of the strict common-law liabili- 
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ty of said railroad company is made, and the lower 
rate to apply when such liability is limited, it Shall 
be lawful for such railroad company, by contract 
entered into between such company and any shipper, 
to change or limit its common-law liability in such 
manner and to such extent as may be specified by 
the terms of said contract; provided, That such con- 
tract shall not relieve such railroad company from 
any liability on account of the negligence of such 
company.” 

The amount involved in each particular shortage 
was so small that if the claim was refused, the 
grain dealer, rather than enter into an expensive 
litigation with such a powerful corporation as a 
railroad company, whose enmity he felt that he 
could not afford to incur, charged the item to his 
profit and loss account. 

The shortage question finally became so serious 
that some keen business man among us succeeded, 
in 1893, in getting a law passed for the “protection 
of shippers of grain.” Most of you are probably 
acquainted with the provisions of this, act; but to 
refresh the memory of those who are acquainted 
with the law and for the information of those who 
are not, I will state the provisions briefly. 

The substance is as follows: The railroad com- 
panies must put in track scales at every station on 
their lines from which more than 100 cars of grain 
are shipped per annum. If this is not done, the 
railroad companies are liable to a penalty of $100 
per day. The railroads, however, can elect to take 
the shipper’s weights, but must give a duplicate 
bill of lading stating the exact amount of grain in 
the car; and in any action for damages for loss of 
grain the duplicate bill of lading shall be conclusive 
evidence of the contents of the car. If the railroad 
company refuses to give the duplicate bill of lading, 
the shipper can recoyer all damages, together with 
a reasonable attorney fee and costs of suit. 

This law seemed sufficient to compel the railroads 
to pay all shortages without a suit; but the railroads 
did not swerve a bit from their former position; and 
when the law was ealled to their attention, the 
lawyers for the railroads looked mysterious and very 
learned and pronounced the law to be “unconstitu- 
tional’—a terrible word to the layman; and “uncon- 
stitutional for the reason that it interferes with in- 
terstate commerce’—another terribly significant 
word to the ordinary layman. 

The result is easily seen. The poor little grain 
man, uninformed, as he naturally would be, on in- 
tricate law questions, saw looming up before him 
a lawsuit, involving only a few dollars, which would 
probably be pending in court for several years. 
Consequently we are not in any better position than 
we were ten years ago. 

Gentlemen, I don’t profess to be on the same round 
of the ladder as the railroad attorneys, but I am 
able to read and study; and after a faithful and dili- 
gent search I have failed to find any decision which 
supports the theory advanced by the railroad at- 
torneys, but, on the contrary, everything tends to 
convince me, and has convinced me, that it is simply 
a bluff on the part of the railroads, knowing full 
well that we will not compel them to pay the 
claims. 

If the law of 1893 is constitutional, we have a 
very easy solution of our shortage question. If the 
law is void, we still have our common-law right of 
action, and can recover for any shortage which can 
be proven. 

Why, then, do we submit? We have submitted 
heretofore because we had no organization, and no 
individual was willing to incur the expense neces- 
sary to test the question in the courts. Now we 
have an organization, and although it is young, it 
is powerful and influential. We represent one of 
the most. if not the most, important income-produc- 
ing elements upon which the railroads rely. One 
of the main reasons for forming our organization 
was to solye the shortage question. Our worthy 
secretary and board of directors have sought to find 
immediate relief from this evil, and haye hit upon 
a plan which from all reports is highly satisfactory, 
and I am greatly pleased as to the results; how- 
eyer, considering this question from a purely merce- 
nary standpoint, do you think the plan now in opera- 
tion the final solution of the question? As it now 


stands, the Association is employing a number of 
men and paying them as monthly salary a consid- 
erable sum; twelve times which is what it is costing 
the Association yearly. 

Following this plan, then, we see before us, from 
this time on, a yearly expenditure of a large sum to 
prevent an injustice which it is the absolute duty 
of the railroads to prevent. 

Gentlemen, possibly I have digressed a little from 
my subject, but as I am thoroughly conyinced of the 
injustice and illegality of the position taken by the 
railroads in this state, I am imbued with some such 
spirit as must have animated our forefathers when 
they seriously objected to “Taxation without Rep- 
resentation.”” Gentlemen, shall we submit? 


LATEST FRICTION CLUTCH FOR 
SMALL POWERS. 


We illustrate herewith 
which has lately been placed on the market by the 


Dodge Manufacturing Co. of Mishawaka, Ind. It. ! 


has met with unusual success. Manufacturers 
have for a number of years been awaiting the ap- 


a solid friction clutch. 
| be weighed all grain in cars. 


IN THE LEGISLATURES. 


Among the bills introduced in the legislatures that 
have come to our notice are the following: 

Illinois.—A bill to repeal such part of the present 
warehouse law as permits public warehousemen to 
ileal in grain. 

Kansas.—A_ bill to make “bucket shops” illegal. 
It provides that anyone who shall buy, sell or ex- 
change, or in any other way deal in options on 
grain, stocks, bonds, securities or provisions shall 
be liable to trial and imprisonment for from one 
to five years; that the owner of a “bucket slop” 
and his employes, when convicted, shall be pun- 
ished by terms in the state- penitentiary; that it 
shall be a penitentiary offense to rent a building 
for such purposes, Also a bill by Senator Forney 
providing that all stations in Kansas from which 
are shipped in one year 100 cars of grain shall 
be supplied with track scales upon which shall 
The cars are to be- 
detached from the engine and weighed fairly upon 
the scales. ‘ 

Minnesota.—A Dill to provide for the erection of 


Revised Dimensions of the Orton Clutch, 


Same—End View. 


FRICTION CLUTCH FOR SMALL POWERS. 


pearance of a practical and strong clutch of small 
dimensions, capable of taking care of compara- 
tively large powers, but which at the same time 
would not increase materially the cost of installa- 
tion. This long felt want, seemingly impossible 
of achievement, has been overcome in the clutch 
herewith illustrated. The mechanism has been 
found to comprise all of the requisite good points 
which serve to make a first-class friction clutch or 
cut-off coupling. It is so constructed as to be en- 
tirely self-contained; that is, it will take its full 
clamping or friction power without moving either 
the shafting or the pulley. The efficiency of the 
multiple friction plates can be readily appreciated, 
when it is understood that the pressure brought to 
bear on the first plate is transmitted to the second, 
then to the third, etc.; and as all are drivers and 
splined to the main driving hub, it will be readily 
understood that twice the power is derived from the 
two plates which would otherwise be realized from 
one. The clutch is always in balance and can be op- 
erated at any speed, or can be used on countershatfts 
where reyerse motion is required, as a duplex 
clutch. It is made to transmit from two to fifty 
horse power. 


Savannah, Ga., has a large grain elevator which 
has been idle for some years, in spite of excellent 
western railway connections, because the size of 
the modern steamship carrying grain requires two 
more feet of water in the harbor. 


public grain elevators and grain warehoises on 
or near the right of way of railroads, and providing 
for the condemnation of property needed. Also a 
bill to place all farm product commission iiouses 
under the jurisdiction of the Railroad and Ware- 
house Commission, requiring commission houses to 
give bonds te indemnify consignors from. losses 
through fault of the dealer. Aiso a bill making 
provision for local inspection and weighing of grain 
in individual counties upon the application of ten 
resident freeholders. The bill authorizes the county © 
commissioners to appoint an inspector and weigher 
who must thoroughly understand conditions of 
grain, ete., the chief inspector of grain being re- 
quired to furnish the grades to county auditors 
as soon as they shall have been established; and 
to call all local inspectors and weighers together in 
convention in Minneapolis the second Tuesday in 
July, and ‘to instruct and assist them. Local in- 
spectors and weighers are required to keep a full 
record of all transactions and may charge a fee 
of 10 cents a load to be paid by the owner of the 
grain. 

Maine.—It is proposed to amend the state law 
providing for the analysis and regulation of the 
sale of commercial feedstuffs, or prepared foods 
for farm animals. The present law does not af- 
fect the sale of wheat, rye, buekwheat, brans’ or 
middlings when not mixed with other substances, 
hor pure grains when ‘ground together. The’ pro- 
posed amendment would bring all these grains 
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within the provisions of the law. The committee 
to whom the bill was referred has agreed to re- 
port, recommending its passage. 

Delaware.—A law has been proposed providing 
that on and after April 1 next, each bag, package, 
box or parcel of flour or grain exposed for sale 
in the state shall be branded with its correct 
weight; false branding to be punishable by fine 
of $25 and costs. 

New York.—A bill to regulate elevator charges. 

South Dakota.—A bill requiring railroads to fur- 
nish suitable cars, when possible, to private ship- 
pers of grain and other produce. The bill provides 
that for this service the companies should not de- 
mand or receive any greater compensation than is 
usually received by them from warehouse and ele- 
yator proprietors, and that no discrimination shall 
be shown in favor of the elevators. 

Oregon.—A Dill has been introduced providing for 
the establishment of a state wheat inspection and 
grading system similar to that in force in the state 
of Washington. 5 

North Dakota—A resolution has been introduced 
to submit a constitution amendment providing for 
the assessment and taxation of grain grown in the 
state and stored in elevators at a rate not to ex- 
ceed one-half of a cent a bushel on wheat and flax- 
seed, one-third of a cent on barley and a quarter of 
a cent on oats. 


UNIFORM GRADING OF GRAIN. 


[A paper read by E. D. Morgan of Coffeeville, Kans., 
before the annual meeting of the Kansas Grain Dealers’ 
Association, held at Topeka, Jan. 10 and 11, 1899.] 


The subject of “Uniform Grading of Grain” is 
certainly a yery important one and should receive 
the attention and as well the careful considera- 
tion of every grain shipper and receiver. At pres- 
ent the rules for grading grain in the different states 
of the Union differ very widely. The average dealers 
in many other states are not familiar with the rules 
for grading grain in Kansas. Neither are the aver- 
age dealers in Kansas familiar with the grades in 
many other states. I will take for illustration the 
rales governing the gvading of grain in the states of 
IXansas and Missouri, as most Kansas dealers are 
familiar with the rules for. grading in both these 
states, and no doubt most Kansas dealers have had 
some experience with Missouri grades. : 

We find the rules for grading No. 2 hard wheat in 
Kansas require a test weight of only 58 pounds per 
bushel, while the rules of Missouri require 59 pounds 
per bushel. Kansas requires 55 pounds for No. 3 
hard, while Missouri requires 56 pounds for No. 3 
hard. There are other differences which you all 
know. You also know that the rules for grading 
grain are not identical or alike in any two states in 
the Union. 

This is a day and age of progression. Many dealers 
who, since starting in business, have confined their 
deals to their own state are now beginning to reach 
out to other states, and even cross waters to other 
countries. In seeking this new trade, about the first 
letter you receive from your prospective customer 


will be, “We know nothing about your way of grad- 


ing grain; send us samples of what you have to 
offer.’ Any grain man knows that ordinarily life 
is too short to send samples. By the time a sample 
could reach a man in New York, Chicago or other 
distant point, the average up-to-date grain man will 
have sold on official inspection what he had to offer, 
will have shipped it out, and bought more several 
times. He will in most cases sell subject to inspec- 
tion where he is familiar with the rules for grading; 
while, if the rules for inspection were uniform all 
oyer the United States, the request for samples 
would not be necessary. The average dealer would 
then feel safe in buying or selling on any market in 
the United States. i 

If a dealer in a Kansas town where there was 
official inspection would sell a car of wheat to a 
Kansas City, Mo., dealer on Missouri inspection, 
the shipper could have his car of wheat inspected at 
the point of origin, as a check on the inspector at 
Kansas City, Mo. The Kansas City dealer could 
sell to a man in Illinois, and the man in Illinois sell 


to a man in Tennessee, and so continue as long as 
the grain changes hands. Should any inspection at 
any point not agree with others, it could be sub- 
mitted to an arbitration board, who would take into 
consideration all other inspections as shown by offi- 
cial certificates following the shipment, and unless 
it were apparent that the grain had been damaged 
in transit, the grade of the majority should be sus- 
tained. 

While we are on this subject, I think it not out of 
place to say that, although we might secure uniform 
rules for grading grain, there would be great diffi- 
culty in securing anything like uniform grading 
unless we could have men of experience and judg- 
ment, with wills and minds of their own, who would 
grade grain as they think it should grade, regardless 
of any and all influences that might be brought to 
bear to the contrary. 

Now, for a way to secure national or uniform 
grades of grain. In my opinion it can only be ac- 
complished by the appointment of a committee or 
representative from every grain dealers’ association 
from eyery state in the Union. All these should 
meet at some central point, hold a joint conference, 
and agree upon and frame a set of uniform rules 
for the grading of grain, which would .then be re- 


is 40,000 pounds, with marginal allowance of 5 per 
cent. In case of contract for a speeifie quantity, 
delivery shall be as near as can be made, and only 
a part of a carload more or less will be allowed. 


BARNARD’S DUSTLESS COUNTER- 
BALANCED ELEVATOR 
SEPARATOR. 


The Consolidated Elevator Company of Duluth, 
probably the largest single company in this country 
engaged in the business cf handling and transfer- 
ring grain, has placed an order with the Barnard 
& Leas Mfg. Co. of Moline, Ill., for eighteen of the 
largest size of the machine herewith illustrated, 
the Barnard’s Dustless Counterbalanced Elevator 
Separator, making about 70 of these machines in 
use in the elevators of the Consolidated Company. 
Some of these machines haye been in use by the 
company for nearly fifteen years, and are still do- 
ing as good work as ever, and the new machines 
were purchased to enlarge cleaning capacity and 
not to replace old machines. 

The machine has, however, been recently improved 
by the addition of the following features: A set of 


BARNARD’S DUSTLESS COUNTERBALANCED ELEVATOR SEPARATOR. 


ferred and recommended to the officials in different 
states whose business it is to make these rules and 
enforce them. 


MORE CARLOADS. 


The New York Produce Exchange has reduced 
the ‘“carload,” in the case of rye, from 975 bushels 
to 900 bushels, and in the case of wheat from 925 
bushels to 800 bushels, said reductions to be in 
force and effect only during January, February and 
March, 1899. 


Meantime, in the West, the “carload,’ under nor- 


mal conditions, is growing bigger with the improved 
equipment of the railroads; so that the grain car 
shortage problem may be solved, if it is ever solved, 


by providing bigger cars, rather tham more cars. | 


Some recent carloads reported from the West 
are the following: Confer & Cobb, grain dealers of 
Minneapolis, in January received a car of oats 
weighing out 2,516 bushels; Catlin & Co., St. Louis, 
received a car of Kansas hard wheat, carrying 1,470 
bushels, which they sold to Alton, Ill., the car being 
reloaded for the East by the Stanard Milling Com- 
pany with 400 barrels of flour; G. L. Graham & Co., 
St. Louis, received a car of No. 2 corn loaded by 
Denton Bros. at Leavenworth, Kans., which held 
1,578 bushels. 

Beginning February 1, the western roads will 
insist on 80,000 pounds of grain as the minimum 
carload. 

The Winnipeg Board of Trade’s official carload 


levers by which a person standing in front of the 
sieves can regulate the feed to a nicety; a traveling 
brush to keep the seed sieve from clogging; handles 
to operate the valves that coutrol the wind separa- 
tion, which can be reached by a person standing 
on the floor; and the handle on one end of a slide 
extending across the wide separating trunk, by 
which tio regulate the size of the opening where 
grain enters the trunk. It is a much better machine 
than formerly. The manufacturers furnish two sets 
of sieves with each machine for wheat, with the 
sizes of holes used by most shippers; but other sizes 
for finer work are manufactured, as well as sieves 
for barley and corn, and two sets of any kind are 
supplied as requested, all sets above two being ex- 
tras. All sieves are adjustable; and the suggestion 
is made that “the finer the sieves the better the 
cleaning, but in less quantities per hour.” 

The machines are made in five sizes, whose capaci- 
ties run from 300 to 1,000 bushels, 600 to 1,500 
bushels, 600 to 2,000 bushels, T5C te 2,599 bushels, 
and 1,000 to 3,000 bushels per hour, according to 
the size of sieve used. ‘The floor space occupied 
ranges. from 8 feet 5 inches by 6 feet to i2 feet 5 
inches by 8 feet 1 inch, with greatest height over all 
12 feet 2 inches, or, 
9 inches. 

The manufacturers will be pleased to supply ini- 
formation in detail to all inquirers. 


to where grain enters, 10 feet 


The glucese factory at Rockford, l., is said to 
consume 16,500 bushels of corn daily. 
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THE BILLVILLE FARMER. 


It’s a-gittin’ time, good people, to be thinkin’ o’ the 
craps, 

An’ the money that’s a-comin’ from the cotton-bolls 
(perhaps!) 

To look erbout the country an’ clear the land away, 

An’ make the new ground blossom like the roses of the 
May! 


It’s a-gittin’ time, good people, when the dancin’s got 
to go, 

When you orter give a recess to the fiddle an’ the bow 

I know that Sally’s purty, an’ that Molly’s cheeks are 
red, 

But you'll never—never win em’ ef you’re short 0’ meat 
an’ bread! 


It’s a-gittin’ time, good people—for the time is goin’ 
long— 

To set the fields a-ringin’ with a halleluia song! 

The man that waivs an’ wonders stands a sorry—sorry 
chance; 

You must start that ‘‘Gee-haw’’ musicef you ever want 
to dance! 


Good-by, Miss Mary Jinkins—good-by Miss Nancy-Lou, 
We're a-followin’ the furrow for the rosy lips of you! 
The fiddle’s took a recess an’ is silent overhead; 
Fer the boys’ll never win you ef they’re short o’ meat 
an’ bread. 
—Frank L. 


COMMUNICATED 


[We invite correspondence from everyone in any way 
interested in the grain trade, on all topics connected there- 
with. We wish to see a general exchange of opinion on all 
subjects which pertain to the interest of the trade at 
large, or any branch of it.] 


Stanton in Atlanta Constitution. 


WILL BUILD NEW WAREHOUSES. 

Editor American Elevator and Grain Trade.—l am a 
subscriber to your ‘‘American Hlevator and Grain 
Trade’ and “American Miller’ and find them quite 
a help in our business. 

Messrs. S. B. Smith & Co., the firm with which 
I am engaged, will build one large hay and one 
large grain warehouse in this city in the spring. 
Their trade has increased so that they have to have 
more warehouse room. ; 

Yours truly, 

Little Rock, Ark. 

A SATISFACTORY METHOD OF COLLECTING 
FROM CONSIGNEE. 

Editor American Hlevator and Grain Trade:—l be- 
lieve the present method of collecting for shipments 
is all right, or at least the one in vogue here is. 
Our banks do not honor drafts when attached to 
bills of lading until ordered to do so by consignee. 
This method makes shipper and consignee settle all 
contentions that may arise. 

I think that bills of lading are not always what 
they should be. A more careful method of obtain- 
ing bills of lading would give better satisfaction. 

Yours truly, A. HERSHEY. 

Ghent, Ohio. 


FROM NORTH DAKOTA. 

Hditor American Hlevator and Grain Trade:—Dhe 
private elevator at Northwood, N. Dak., belonging 
to Slawson & Riddell, has been sold to Andrews & 
Gage of Minneapolis, who took possession January 
17. Mr. T. N. Wold, who has had charge of the 
house for the past three years, will be continued as 
agent by the new firm. 

I inclose postal money order, for which please 
send the “American Elevator and Grain Trade” for 
one year, beginning with the January number, to 
the three addresses inclosed. 

Yours truly, 

Fargo, N. Dak. 

WOULD MAKE BANKS MORE CAREFUL. 

Editor American Hlevator and Grain Trade:—Refer- 
ring to the recent decision of a Texas court, hold- 
ing bank responsible for delivery of inferior grain, 
would say_ that in a general way we are favorable 
to the decision. We think that on the whole, and 
in the long run, it will be beneficial, at least to the 
Eastern buyer. The tendency would be to make it 
more difficult for irresponsible concerns to do busi- 
ness, as banks would naturally be much more par- 
ticular in discounting paper, under this construction 
of the law, unless they were very sure of the 
maker of the paper. 

It cannot be questioned that heretofore buyers 
have suffered serious losses simply because the 
seller would hide behind the fact that goods had 


KF. J. DONOHOK. 


T. H. COUSINS. 


passed out of his hands; shipment having been con- 
signed ‘“‘to order,’ and draft having been discounted 
by bank. This defense would bar attachments, and 
permitted concerns to do busizess right along re- 
gardless of the fact that they had not properly 
filled their contracts and were owing balances on 
old business. 
Yours truly, 
Binghamton, N. Y. 


L. M. WILSON. 


BANKERS WILL ASSUME NO RESPONSI- 
BILITY. 


Editor American Elevator and Grain Trade: -It looks 
foolish to me to pay any attention to any such fool 
decision as that recently made by a Texas court. 
The court says, “these are questions with which 
it is very little concerned.” I guess that judge 
knew nothing about business principles. Why, you 
could not get a bank to touch a draft for collection 
if they could be held responsible. This is a free 
country and they don’t have to do it. It would stop 
all business. It would be all bad. You cannot fix 
the banker’s liability in that way, no matter what 
fool courts may say. I see no substitute for the 
present system. 

Respectfully, 

Shelbyville, Ill. 


WOULD PROVE A CHECK TO BUSINESS. 
Editor American Elevator and Grain Trade:—I con- 
sider the Texas decision, referred to in your De- 
cember number, as illogical, and believe the Supreme 
Court of the United States would reverse it. The 
effect on the trade would be very bad, the natural 
consequence being that all drafts would have to 
read “on arrival and inspection,’ and this would 
bring on a check to business, in fact, demoralize it. 
Everybody in any way familier with the grain 
business knows that the prompt advancing by the 
banks of funds to handle our immense crops has 
made the business what it is. To overcome the 
bankers’ liability, possibly the words “banx not re- 
sponsible for grade and weight’ put into the draft 
might answer, if decision is sustained. 
Yours truly, A. GROWEG. 
Defiance, O. 


MAY BE LAW BUT NOT JUSTICE. 

Editor American’ Elevator and Grain Tradc:—1I do 
not believe the Texas court’s ruling in the case 
mentioned in your December number would stand 
in higher courts. It may be “law” but it is not 
justice and equity. The bank is an innocent party 
and only acts as collector. 

If this decision should stand, it would be im- 
possible to get the banks to handle our bills of 
lading and drafts at all. I have known-our banks 
to refuse to accept drafts on bills of lading drawn 
by men that were not responsible. That is the 
shortest cut. 

I believe the railroads should give us a receipt 
for every bushel of grain we put in a car, and 
then stand good for every bushel until it is de- 
livered at destination. Then we would not get so 
many old, rotten, crippled cars shoved onto us. 

W. HE. HURD. 


D. HARWOOD. 


Logansport, Ind. 


LUDINGTON ELEVATOR IS ALL RIGHT. 

[Many newspapers in the Northwest recently pub- 
lished correspondence from Ludington, Mich., con- 
taining extravagant statements about the failure of 
the newly improved Flint & Pere Marquette Rail- 
road Co.’s elevator at that place to operate suecess- 
fully. Following is a quotation from one of the re- 
ports: “But now, with all this work done, a most 
embarrassing situation confronts the engineers. The 
machinery won't work—the big leg absolutely re- 
fuses to convey the grain from the vessel's hold 
up to the top floor of the towering elevator. What 
the trouble is no one can tell.” The following letter 
from the F. & P. M.’s chief engineer of steamships 
shows these reports to have been exaggerations, as 
might be inferred. ] 

Editor American Elevator and Grain Trade:—As you 
“suspect,” the report in the newspapers is an error. 
Like all new plants, everything did not work 
smoothly on the start, but the machinery has been 
adjusted so that everything is working satisfactory 
now. Mr. Martin and Mr. Blodgett, elevator experts 


from Chicago, were here, and looked our plant 

over, and pronounced it perfect in every respect. 
Yours very respectfully, R. BRUCK, 

; Chief Engineer of Steamships. 

Ludington, Mich. 


MONTREAL BUYS ON DESTINATION 
WEIGHTS. 


Rditor American Blevator and Grain Trade:—There 
has always been more or less of a difference in the 
weights of cai grain between the point of ship- 
ment and destination, in cases where the cars have 
not been loaded from a public elevator, and buyers 
here have generally stipulated that elevator weights 
at destination should be taken. 

Recently the by-laws and rules of the association 
here were remodeled and the opportunity was takem 
advantage of to make this one of the new rules 
governing transactions between buyers and sellers 
of car grain. 

I notice that the Toronto Board of Trade is also 
desirous of introducing the same rule, and intends 
to bring the question up at the meeting on the 7th 
inst. 

Yours truly, GEO. H. HANNA, 
Manager The Montreal Warehousing Co. 
Montreal, P. Q. 


AN ABSURD DECISION. 

Editor American Elevator and Grain Tradc:—In ret- 
erence to the decision of a Texas judge, as given 
on page 238 of your December number, will say 
that in my opinion it is the-most absurd ruling I 
have ever read of. 

It is not reasonable to presume that the bank 
accepting the draft for collection, with bill of lad- 
ing attached, knew anything of either the quantity 
or quality of the wheat in the cars, and it should 
not be held responsible for any shortages that might 
occur. 

Of course, I do not know who was the Kansas 
shipper of the two cars of wheat in question. 
Neither do I know the Texas consignee, but one 
or the other of them made an inexcusable error, or 
otherwise is very dishonest. I will venture to say 
that if there was a difference in grade of 1454 cents 
per bushel on the wheat, the shipper was a scoop- 
shovel man, or as we term him in Kansas, a sealper. 
The bank who accepts his business does so at a 
great risk. é 

I think the present system of making collections 
is fully adequate, and at this writing know of no 
improvement to suggest. 

Respectfully yours, 

Willis, Kans. 


N. B. HIBATT. 


DIFFERENTIALS ON EXPORT GRAIN. 

Editor American Elevator and Grain Trade:—Re- 
garding the differential rates on grain from the 
West, we understand that the differential hereto- 
fore existing has been cut in two, or in other words, 
instead of Philadelphia being 2 cents per hundred 
under New York it is now only 1 cent, and instead 
of Philadelphia being 1 cent over Baltimore it is 
now only % cent per hundred pounds. This change 
in differentials applies only on grain intended for 
export. 

We do not feel that this change will affect Phila- 
delphia disadvantageously at all; but on the other 
hand, we look upon it as a benefit to this port. The 
very slight differential now existing in favor of 
Baltimore, Norfolk and Newport News of % cent 
under Philadelphia is so trifling it would hardly cut 
any figure; while the 1 cent differential existing 
against Philadelphia heretofore in favor of these 
southern ports was a very great disadvantage to 


this market, as they were our principal competing 


markets. We are not troubled to any great extent 
in the way of competition with New York. 
Statistics show that the port of Philadelphia is 
holding her own in the way of exports, and has done 
a fine business the past year—the largest in the 
history of the port. We have had during the past 
few years a very large accession in the way of 
steamship service from this port to Hurope, and the 
ocean freights we think are quite as low as those 
from other seaports. 
_ You are no doubt familiar with the change in 
the load line that heretofore operated against not 
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only this port, but all ports north of Philadelphia, 
in favor of southern ports. This has been removed 
and vessels can now load the same depth from 
Philadelphia as from southern ports. 

Yours truly, BE. L. ROGERS & CO. 

Philadelphia, Pa. 

BANKS SHOULD KNOW THAT SHIPPER IS 

RESPONSIBLE. 

BHditor American Elevator and Grain Trade:—We do 

_ not think the decision of the court, as cited in the 

article in your December number, entitled. “Bank 

Held Liable for Delivery of Inferior Wheat,’ should 

prove of any particular disadvantage to the grain 

trade where business is carried on betwecn reliable 

parties, except that it might cause the banks to 

charge a higher rate for handling the business in 
that way. 

We think, however, that the court has properly 
placed the liability. The system of making col- 
lections by sight draft, with bill of lading attached, 
is a convenient one, and should be a protection 
to both the shipper and consignee, the banks being 
a safe medium through which to transact the busi- 
ness. The bank, being in a position to know the 
circumstances of the shipper, should not have issued 
the draft on the bills of lading presented by him 
unless he was willing to make himself responsible 
to them for any loss to the consignee that might 
eceur through any unfaithfuliess on his part. 

Yours truly, 
‘ GREENCASTLE ELEVATOR Co. 

Greencastle, Pa. 


TEXAS DECISION WILL BENEFIT BUYERS 
Editor American Dlevator and Grain Trade :-—Refer- 
ring to the ruling of the Texas court, as set forth 
in the article on page 238 in the December number: 
From the standpoint of buyers of grain, we hold 
up both hands in favor of this decision. 'The re- 
sult will enforce honesty, give better confidence to 
the buyers, and in the end result in a safer system. 
Eyery buyer of grain and hay knows of the 
abuse of shippers under our present system. We 
buy only of houses we actually know to be honor- 
able in their dealings, for we fear to start in with 
strangers on the present systen: of bill of lading. 

If our courts will adopt more and better rulings 
of this kind, we will all be beuefited. To-day we 
are asked to buy and pay for goods unsight unseen, 
short weight and off grade, and unless the irre- 
sponsible shippers are brought up to a right stand- 
ard, there is no telling where our present system 
will end. 

This decision is a benefit to all honorable men 
in the trade—it will simply go against the shyster. 
Good men will not be affected in the least with their 
bankers. We say, let the good work go on. 

Yours truly, C. F. HANKEY & SON. 

Petoskey, Mich. 


NO SCREENINGS CORNER AT MINNEAPOLIS. 

Editor American Blevator and Grain Tradc:—in vour 
publication of January 15, on page 282, we find an 
article headed “A Screenings Corner.” This is en- 
tirely incorrect and unjust. Mr. Flower, president 
of the stock yards at St. Paul, was under the im- 
pression that the screenings had been cornered in 
Minneapolis, but upon inquiry he satisfied himself, 
and, we think, will so state, that the adyance on 
screenings was legitimate and accounted for simply 
by the demand. Feeders shipped sheep into the 
yards in excess of the supply of screenings at prices 
which they could feed them profitably, and the re- 
sult of higher values was a very natural one. For 
instance, the first feeder contracted for 100 cars of 
sereenings at $3.50 per ton. The mills did not care 
to sell any more, and the next one was obliged to 
pay 50 cents per ton additional, and so on. At the 
time Mr. Flower presented the case of the stock- 
men to the St. Paul Chamber of Commerce, there 
was not owned in Minneapolis by commission men 
over 25 or 30 cars of screenings. There is no desire 
here to ruin the sheep industry, on the other hand, 
it is to the interest of the millers and all the grain 
men to foster it, and so far as we know the feeders 
have always been treated fairly. 

We write this because your article does injustice 
to the commission men and the situation generally, 
and we do not believe it would be in keeping with 


the reputation your valuable journal has acquired to 
allow the matter to stand without contradiction. 
Yours truly, E. 8S. WOODWORTH & CO. 
Minneapolis, Minn. 


NO KANSAS ALLIANCE SHIPMENTS TO 
CHICAGO. 

Lditor American Elevator and Grain Trade :—1 know 
absolutely nothing about anyone in Kansas ship- 
ping anything to Chicago. A few of our farmers are 
still shipping their own grain to Kansas City, but 
there are only a few houses there that will handle 
farmers’ consignments. The reputable firms all say 
that all of their overdrafts are from this class of 
shipments and they lose more than the trade is 
worth through bad aecounts. 

Yours truly, 

Muscotah, Kans. 


BHditor American Llevator and Grain Trade :—An- 
swering your favor of January 31st,. will say that 
this is the first intimation that I have had that the 
Farmers’ Alliance of Kansas has a business agent 
at Chicago. In fact, I know of only three or four 
Farmers’ Alliance elevators that are now being oper- 
ated in the state, and I think I am fully acquainted 
with the grain interests of this state. I am satis- 
fied that there is not a farmer or Farmers’ Alliance 
elevator that ships a single bushel to H. H. C. & Co. 
of Chicago. These Alliance elevators are located 
north of the Kansas River, and they cannot ship 
their stuff to Chicago nt any profit. 

Very truly yours, 

Concordia, Kans. 


L. CORTELYOU. 


E. J. SMILEY. 


NECESSITY FOR BUYING ON DESTINATION 
WEIGHTS. 

Editor American Elevator and Grain Trade:—in 
reference to buying grain on destination weights, 
a resolution to this effect is to be brought on the 
7th inst. before the Board of Trade of this city, 
that is, “that all sales f. 0. b. cars or vessels, or to 
arrive by vessel or rail, shall be on the basis of 
full outturn in public elevator at destination.” 

We have in the past been buying f. o. b. from the 
country shippers without regard to weights at des- 
tination, that is, where corporation elevators re- 
ceive the grain, and our experience shows that 
shortages average % of 1 per cent on shipments 
made from country points. 

During the winter months the exporters located 
here ship considerably on through bills of lading 
and the Corn Trade Associations in the different 
ports of the United Kingdom and the continent 
demand seaboard weights, consequently, we find 
to protect ourselves it is necessary to introduce 
such a resolution. It is difficult fo say how it 
will take when brought before the meeting, but 
from conversations held on ’Change, the grain 
section members of the Board of Trade are, with 
very few exceptions, a unit on the question. These 
exceptions are firms who have buyers located at the 
different country points, which naturally makes 
it to their interests to sell without guaranteeing 
destination weights. 

Yours truly, By di. 

Toronto. 


McBEAN & CO. 


DESTINATION WEIGHTS AT TORONTO. 

Editor American Elevator and Grain Trade:—We 
think the statement that the Toronto grain buyers 
have agreed to hereafter buy grain only on destina- 
tion weights is a little premature. That there has 
been more or Jess underloading by certain shippers, 
and from certain points, is no doubt true, and some 
time ago, we understand, the Montreal Board of 
Trade adopted the rule of insisting upon destina- 
tion weights, and requested the Toronto Board of 
Trade to adopt the same thing. 

At the recent annual meeting of the Board, held 
on the 24th ultimo, the matter came up for dis- 
cussion, and met with a very hot one. Nothing 
definite, however, was decided upon, and there is 
to be a special meeting of the Board at an early 
date to go fully into the matter, and we will have 
pleasure in mailing you a copy of the papers con- 
taining a full report of the meeting, from which 
you will be able to get a much better impression of 
the ease than the writer can give you. We are 
not very prominent people in the grain shipping 


trade, and have not had much trouble about short 
weights, for the reason, very largely, that we are 
very careful from whom we buy. when taking grain 
outside of what we buy at our own buying points, 
and which all comes to our own mill. 
Yours very truly, 
THE IRELAND NATIONAL FOOD CO., LTD., 
Per W. A. Strowger, Director and Manager. 
Toronto, Can. 


STATE WEIGHMAN’S CERTIFICATE NOT 
FINAL. 

Editor American Elevator and Grain Trade:—In yef- 
erence to the recent decision by our Supreme Court 
in the case of the Vega Steamship Co. vs. Consoli- 
dated Elevator Co., the facts in the case are as fol- 
lows: On the 20th of October, 1896, the steamship 
Vega was loaded with a cargo of wheat at Dleyator 
“D,” operated by the Consolidated Hlevator Co. at 
Duluth. When the vessel reached Buffalo it was 
ascertained that the cargo was about eleyen hundred 
bushels short. The owners of the vessel made a 
demand upon the elevator company at Duluth to 
rectify the mistake. The elevator company claimed 
that there was no liability on their part, even if 
a mistake was made, inasmuch as the elevator was 
operated under the Minnesota grain inspection law, 
and that the state officials were present at the 
weighing of the grain, and that the elevator com- 
pany was not responsible even if a mistake did 
occur. The statute of this state under which weigh- 
ing is done by state officials provides that the cer- 
tificate of weight givem by the state weighman 
shall be conclusive between ail parties in interest. 

We represented the owners of the vessel and 
brought an action for the shortage against the ele- 
vator company in the state court at Duluth. We 
offered to introduce evidence in the lower court 
showing that a mistake actually occurred, but the 
court declined to receive any evidence of that sort, 
holding that the statute making the state weigh- 
man’s certificate final and conclusive barred any 
investigation. into the merits of the case. 

We took an appeal to the Supreme Comrt on the 
ground that the statute was unconstitutional, as it 
deprived persons of their right to appeal to the 
courts to have their grievances adjudicated. Ths 
Supreme Court decided in onr favor, reversing the 
decision of the lower court, holding that the stat- 
ute was unconstitutional in so far as it barred per- 
sons from appealing to the courts and showing the 
real facts, and the case was sent back for retrial. 

This in brief is the substance of the case. 

Yours truly, SHARLE & SPENCER, 

Duluth, Minn. H. R. Spencer. 


DESTINATION WEIGHTS GIVE 
TION IN MONTREAL, 


Editor American Elevator and Grain Trade:—ne 
following clipping is from the Montreal Daily Star, 
our leading evening paper here. In this item Mr. 
McFee, the president of our Corn Exchange here, 
explains perfectly our position: 


SATISFAC- 


“One of the live topics on the Toronto Board of 
Trade just now is that in regard to changing the 
by-laws of the board affecting the weight of grain 
f. o. b. so as to cause the acceptance of terminal 
elevator weights. 

“Mr, Alexander McIee, president of the Montreal 
Corn Hxchange Association, says that this question 
was discussed for years by the Montreal grain mer- 
chants before it was definitely decided. The law 
on the question with the Corn Exchange now is 
that all sales f. 0. b. cars or vessels, or to arrive by 
vessel or rail, shall be on the basis of full outtirn 
in the public elevator at destination. This regula- 
tion has been adopted because shippers’ weights 
had been found unsatisfactory, buyers having fre- 
quently to pay out large sums for grain which they 
did not receive, and which in some cases had never 
been put into the car. : 

“Fyen the present system, many claim, is open 
to considerable objection, as in cases where the ex- 
porter pays for his grain before its arrival, as is 
frequently the case, there may be a difficulty in se- 
curing the allowance for shortage. Several cases 
were mentioned where the shipper had only sent a 
small proportion of the quantity purchased, and 
upon a rebate claim being made it was found that 
the shipper had left for parts unknown. An attempt 
was made to have the railways guarantee the quan- 
tity carried by them, as is being done by a United 
States railway, but the Canadian railways did not 
see their way clear to do this. 

“According to the experience of Montreal mey- 
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chants, therefore, the only sure way, even under 
their present rules, is for the exporter to not accept 
the draft made upon him for the payment until 
he has received his grain and ascertained its exact 
weight.” 

Everybody here is satisfied with the regulation 
passed to that effect. We are in hopes that Toronto 
will do the same. To give you an example amongst 
a hundred of our personal experiences: One case 
was the loss of $120 on two cars of grain coming 
from the West. We never could get the refund. We 
remain, 

Yours truly, 
BEAUBIEN PRODUCE & MILLING CO., 
L. G,. Beaubien. 


THE 
Ltd. 
St. Louis of Mile-Iend, P. Q. 


TEXAS. DECISION WOULD CHECK DISs- 
HONEST SHIPPERS. 

Editor American Elevator and Grain Trade:—\n the 
Texas decision published on page 258 of your De- 
cember issue, the court seems to have interred as 
a legal and logical necessity that the coincidence 
between the amount of the draft and the contract 
value of the grain conclusively proves that the 
bank bought the:grain from the shipper and as- 
sumed his contract with the consignee. although 
beyond question no incorporated bank has any legal 
power to buy grain, nor is it a proper line of busi- 
ness for any bank to follow. The decision is just 
as good as this reasoning and no better. 

Clearly, even had the bank bought the bill of 
lading only, it would have beeu under no lability 
to the consignee. Or, had it bought the dreft only, 
it was not liable to the drawee for anything until 
the draft was accepted or paid, and then only for 
the genuineness of the draft. But the court holds 
the bank bound to the consignee by and from the 
moment of its transaction with the shipper. 

The case as stated shows that the bank bought 
or discounted an unacecepted draft, and instead of 
an acceptance took and held a bill of lading as 
collateral, with a lien on it to the amount of the 
draft, which it released by surrendering -the bill 
of lading when its claim was satisfied. All charges 
were on this basis. This is apparent on the face 
of the statement and transaction. Nothing further 
is so, and this is a complete transaction in itself, 
and no further inference is necessary, so that the 
court’s is not. 

It looks pretty easy to say whether or not a per- 
son releasing a lien, either in writing or by any 
kind of a waiver, is responsible to the releasee 
even for the validity of his claim. beyond taking 
care of the property and title while in his care. A 
release is too old and common an affair to leave 
this in any doubt at all. 

Notwithstanding the above, the law of the Texas 
case would have advantages for legitimate grain 
dealers. -Everyone with a bill of lading in his hand 
could not get his draft cashed under this law. He 
would need capital or character or both to furnish 
a basis for personal credit, and then would have to 
pay for the risk. The poor but dishonest track 

, buyer would yanish, and one of the meanest ob- 
stacles a legitimate dealer sometimes has te contend 
with would pass away, without harm to tae legiti- 
mate dealer of good credit. 

Yours truly, 
Hull, tl. 


THE MARFIELD COMPANY. 


EH. W. MeCLURHE. 


The Marfield Elevator Company of Winona, Minn., 
has purchased Elevator B, located near the Porter 
Mill, in that city, from the Interstate Elevator 
Company. It will be added to the elevator sys- 
tem of the Marfield Company, which includes fifty- 
one country elevators, and will be used as a clean- 
ing house. The building has storage capacity for 
200,000 bushels, bringing the capacity of the Mar- 
field system up to 2,000,000 bushels, and as it 
stands upon a spur track of the Northwestern 
system, it is in close communication with the other 
houses of the company, which are located west of 
Winona, along the line of that road. The house 
is also situated to ship advantageously over the 
St. Paul and Burlington systems, It is also under- 
stood, though it has not been authoritatively so 


stated, by the company, that the Marfield Com- 
pany will rebuild their elevator recently burned 
at Utica, Minn. j 


SIR OLE A. THORP. 


Mr. Ole A. Thorp, a member of the Chicago Board 
of Trade, has been created a Knight of the Nor- 
wegian Order of St. Olaf by King Oscar of Norway 
and Sweden. Mr. Thorp is an American citizen 
engaged in the Norwegian tirade as carrier. He 
was, however, born in Norway, and while thorough- 
ly an American, has done much to promote the 
commercial relations of his native land and his 
adopted country. Some years ago he made the ex- 
periment of bringing his ships direct from Norway 
to Chicago, and succeeded in doing so with a profit, 
but the handicaps of the lake canals made the plan 
impracticable. When the enlargement of the Wel- 
land canal shall have been finished, this through 
line will doubtless be permanently established. 

It was in recognition of his services to his native 
land that Mr. Thorp was knighted by IXing Oscar. 
The Order of St. Olaf is a very ancient one, and 
is bestowed only in recognition of distinguished 
services to the state. This is the first time the 
honor has been shown to an American, and Sir 
Knight Thorp’s only American colleagues are the 
Swedish-Norwegian minister and consul-general at 


SIR OLE A. THORPE, 


New York. The insignia is a Maltese cross of gold 
enameled with the royal monogram and crown. 
The jewel is pendant from a red,white and blue 
ribbon with rosette. 


THE’ BEAN WEEVIL. 


The bean weevil was unusually abundant last 
fall, and the whole crop, apparently, was more 
or less. infected with them, and shrewd dealers 
rigidly reject all samples showing any signs of 
the pest. But Prof. Doty of New York says, in 
the Michigam Farmer, that the danger to next 
year’s crop is the graver matter of concern now, 
since the beam weevil, like other insect pests, mul- 
tiplies more rapidly the second year than the first. 
The danger, he says, comes from the field, the old 
weeyil hibernating in the field, while the larye 
are concealed in the seed. To avoid the first ihere 
is but one way; that is, abandon the old field and 
plant uninfected soil. As to the laryz in the bean, 
these will hatch out as soon as weather conditions 
are favorable. Prof. Doty, therefore, advises put- 
ting the beans in a warm room, spreading them 
out evenly, and as fast as the weevils appear de- 
stroying them. If the beans be kept in a cold place 
neither the weevils nor beetles will appear. The 
beans must be sorted over frequently, and all 
that show any signs of the weevils should be 
thrown away. It takes a good deal of time and 
labor to do all this, but it is only by exterminating 
them the first year that one stands a reasonable 
chance of preventing an epidemic of weevils, the 
second and succeeding years. 


THE FARMERS’ ELEVATOR, ST. 
LOUIS. 


The financial difficulties of the Farmers’ Elevator 
Company of St. Louis culminated January 28, when 
H. W. Sebastian, president of the St. Louis Bridge 
& Iron Company, was appointed receiver. The 
company, which is capitalized at $850,000, has 
a bonded indebtedness of $300,000, and a floating 
debt of $71,958.52. 

The Farmers’ Elevator Company began in a small 
way, and at one time paid good dividends, and 
the capacity was twice enlarged, bringing it up 
to 1,500,000 bushels, with first-class machinery. But 
during the present crop year, im particular, the 
house, instead of haying crowded bins, has been 
empty. The farmers have been more prosperous, 
and instead of rushing their grain to murket, or 
storing it in town, have been holding it in their 
own granaries. When the semi-annual interest on — 
the bonded indebtedness came due recently, the 
larger stockholders, who have been carrying the 
company, demanded an assessment of 25 per cent 
on the stock to straighten out the company’s affairs. 
This being refused by the others, an assignment 
was made. W. T. Anderson is president of the 
company; H. W. Sebastian is vice-president, and 
Henry Mueller, G. H. Trampe, F. C. Haneisen, 
Conrad Kellermann and Henry Schultz are direct- 
ors. The principal bondholders of the company 
are Philip Pollack, James A. Lynch, H. W. Sebas- 
tian, William Burg, Robert Ranken, F. G. Hanei- 
sen, G. P. Lang, J. H. Tiemeier, C. Kellermann, 
H. T. Mueller, James Plack, C. H. Trampe and 
W. T. Anderson, who represent $234,000 out of the 
$300,000 of bonds. 


THE LAKE CARRIERS’ ASSOCIA- 
TION. 


At the annual meeting of the Lake Carriers’ Asso- 
ciation, held at Detroit during the last week of 
January, the committee appointed to receive and 
report upen bids for the Buffalo grain shoveling 
contract for 1899 reported that W. J. Conners, the 
only bidder, had submitted a bid of $3.10 a thousand, 
the same price for which he did the work last year. 
This bid was on the basis of $1.20 for steam shovels 
and $1.90 for labor and superyision, the vessel- 
men to have the benefit of any reduction of the 
cost of steam shoveling which might be obtained by 
negotiations with elevator owners. The committee 
recommended that Mr. Conners be conditionally 
awarded the contract. ; 

Another matter discussed was the question of a 
new bill of lading. The Association has for sey- 
eral years past been endeavoring to make a bill 
of lading which would relieve the carriers of at 
least a part of the burden of the chronic differences 
with the eleyators at both ends of their routes, 
such as shortages, delays in loading and unloading, 
ete. The secretary of the Association invited. the 
grain shippers to send representatives to the meet- 
ing, and a number of New York houses and rail- 
roads were present, by whom the situation was 
discussed, the vesselmen especially contending that 
they should not be held responsible for shortages 
over and above the natural waste incident to han- 
dling the cargo, nor for the delays to vessels caused 
by the elevators, 

No form of bill of lading was then pr2pared, 
but the committee decided to recommend to the 
Association that a new form be prepared, and that 
when the new bill is formulated a copy of it be 
sent to all the members of the Association and an 
effort made to have the owners of grain-carrying 
vessels agree on all points, so that when the ques- 
tion is taken up with the grain and elevator men 
the vesselmen will all be pulling one way. It was 
expected at the time that seyeral weeks weuld 
elapse before the committee would be ready to 
meet with the shippers and elevator men for final 
action. 


During December and January last over 1,500,- 
000 bushels of corn were exported from Galveston, 
all but 2 per cent of which was raised in Texas. 
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DRYING DAMP GRAIN. 


The season has been a favorable one for testing the 
grain drier on damp grain as it came from the 
farmer, and the process has been a success. Judg- 
ment is required, of course, to operate the. drier, 
especially in handling wheat, but with any good sys- 
tem skill in the work is soon acquired, and the use 
of the drier puts money in the purse wherever the 
grain has been taken from the field as damp as was 
so much corn last fall. 

Probably nowhere has the drier been put to a more 
severe test than at Port Arthur, Ont., where a great 
deal of wheat was received in very damp condition. 
This grain by the drying plant there has been dried 
successfully without injury to the color or quality 
of the berry and the drier has put into marketable 
condition thousands of bushels of grain which other- 
wise would have been fit for feed only. 

At this plant, says the Winnipeg Commercial, the 
time required to dry grajn varies according to the 
degree of dampness, but is usually from one to one 
and a half hours. The shrinkage in the weight of 
the grain will also vary according to-the degree of 
dampness. About four pounds per bushel bas been 
about the usual loss so far, but very wet grain would 
lose considerably more weight than this. This 
shrinkage of weight is not of course a loss to the 
grower, as it represents excessive moisture taken 
out of the wheat, which would have lost the same 
weight if it had been dried in the field. Only sutli- 
cient moisture is taken out to leave the grain in a 
normal condition. If over-dried it would be dam- 
aged for milling purposes. : 

The difference between “No. 4’ -or “No grade” and 
No. 2 corn, and a very large part of the new corn 
arriving has inspected under No. 3, less the cost 
of drying, is the profit paid by the drier. The sub- 
ject is one that a good many more elevator men 
ought to investigate than now think a drier would 
pay them. 


FARMERS’ ELEVATORS. 


The Dennison Farmers’ Mercantile & Elevator 
Company of Dennison, Minn., held an annual meet- 
ing January 21.- The financial statement showed a 
net profit for the year of $324.48. In explanation 
of this showing, the local paper says: “During the 
entire year the greatest opposition had been kept 
up; at times the prices of grain were put to such 
a mark as to prohibit the manager of the farmers’ 
elevator from buying unless he did so at a loss. 
This is just what the farmers wanted—a good mar- 
ket. They got the highest price for their grain and 
did not need to move the wheels in their elevator 
to get it. The directors elected John Miller pres- 
ident; K. K. Hougo, vice-president; EH. G. Farran- 
kop, secretary and manager; J. A. Whalen, treas- 
urer. . 

The Farmers’ Elevator at Zumbrota, Minn., han- 
dled over 200,000 bushels of grain, valued at $117,- 
478.75, and earned a profit of $2,665.50. 

The Farmers’ Alliance and Industrial Union of 
Minnesota. has decided to enter the grain market 
as an active competitor with local elevators and 
commission firms, and for that purpose have or- 
ganized the Grain Growers’ Association, with the 
following temporary officers: President, C. H. Hop- 
kins; vice-president, Henry Weig; secretary, J. C. 
Hanley; treasurer, J. S. Sheilds; board of directors, 
first district, J. S. Campbell; second district, Jaines 
Montgomery; third district, Nels Johnson; fourth 
district, S. W. Powell; fifth district, G. W. Day; 
sixth district, John Batz; seventh district, C. A. 
Menge. This body is to prepare a constitution and 


-by-laws, which shall embrace the plan of cam- 


paign, which formulation of purposes is to be pub- 
lished in the near future. So far as can be inferred 
from the published statements of J. C. Hanley, 
secretary, the Alliance proposes to in some way (1) 
divert the one cent a bushel which Mr. Hanley 
claims is now paid to “boards of trade,” ete., on 
200,000,000 bushels of wheat, grown in the North- 
west, from the pockets of the commission mer- 
chants to its own treasury through a system of 
agencies; (2) to use the money so diverted to send 
lecturers and organizers of the Alliance to all parts 
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of the Northwest; (3) to put Alliance grain buyers 
at every station to buy for track shipments where 
no coéperation can be secured by the local farmers, 
or where there are no independent elevators or buy- 
ers, and thus maintain competition among buyers; 
and (4) to build terminal elevators and cold storage 
houses at Minneapolis, Duluth and Chicago, 

The annual meeting of the Farmers’ Elevator 
Company at Owatonna, Minn., was held January 
The reports showed expenses of $1,789.02, and 
receipts to leave a balance on hand for the year 
of $368.87. The profits were reported at $2,190.97, 
and dividends of $700. There were Some complaints 
of the management by individuals, but plausible and 
satisfactory explanations of the manager’s course 
were offered in reply to all charges. 


27. 


A HANDY IOWA ELEVATOR. 


The elevator at Garrison, Iowa, herewith illus- 
trated, owned by J. M. Thompson, successor to 
Thompson Bros., is a well designed and handy house 
for a country business, and quite as “good looking” 
as the run of grain elevators in Iowa, where the 
women monopolize the beauty, as they should. 

The elevator is 24x44 feet in size; has .14-foot 
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J. M. THOMPSON’S ELEVATOR AT GARRISON, IOWA. 


posts below 20-foot cribs, and cupola with 14-foot 
posts. There are fifteen bins. The driveway is 
twelve feet wide, with two dumps, one for small 
grain and one for corn. The small-grain dump has 
a large pit from which rise two 20-foot elevators 
which discharge into a large hopper on the lower 
floor, under which has been placed a 5-foot Dickey 
Overblast Suction Fanning Mill. All the grain 
passes over this mill, and from the mill to the boot 
of an elevator with 6x11-inch buckets, which take 
it to the bins. 

The corn sheller stands under the elevator floor, 
and delivers shelled corn and cobs to an elevator 
having 7x1l-inch buckets. The corn is cleaned at 
the elevator head, the sheller dust passing with that 
from the fanning mill to a dust house, located 
at one end of the elevator. The cobs drop into a 
house at the other end of the elevator. The floor 
of the cob house is high enough to permit a team 
to be backed under it, so that by simply 
pulling out a slide, the cobs may be loaded 
without shoveling. The sheller is fed by a Mar- 
seilles chain drag from the elevator dump pit. For 
elevating shelled corn there is a 16-foot elevator 
taking corn from the same pit and delivering it to 
the main eleyator, which takes it to the cleaner. 
Under the corn cleaner is a turn-head, through 
which the grain discharges into the bins. 

The power used is a 16-horse power Fairbanks- 
Morse Gasoline Engine, which furnishes ample 
power to move all the machinery at full working 


speed at once. The engine occupies one corner of 
the lower floor of the elevator, where a tight room 
has been built especially for it. Each machine may 
be separately thrown in or out of gear by a friction 
clutch to the line shaft. 

The grain handled is all cleaned before going 
into the bins, and grain cars may be loaded from 
each of ten bins without elevating. 

Mr. Thompson handles coal and farm implements 
in connection with his elevator business, and is 
deservedly popular with his farmer patrons, as well 
as his neighbors and fellow-citizens of Garrison. 


IS CONSIGNING GRAIN MORE 
PROFITABLE THAN TRACK 
SELLING? 


[A paper read by W. A. Hinchman of Kansas City be- 
fore the annual meeting of the Kansas Grain Dealers’ 
Association, held at Topeka, Jan. 10 and 11, 1899.] 


“Ts Consigning Grain More Profitable Than Track 
Selling?” is a much mooted question, and while the 
subject admits of a diversity of arguments, there 
seems to be but one reply to be made to the query. 
The writer has had the benefit of practical obserya- 
tion from the country dealer’s standpoint of view, as 
well as that of a receiving house; and while he may 
perhaps fail in converting everyone to his mode of 
thinking, the sad reality of a bitter experience, that 
excellent but expensive instructor, teaches him, at 
least, that the country dealer who invariably con- 
signs his purchases will be wiser, better and conse- 
quently happier. 

The first thing to be urged in opposition to our 
theory is, that, having sold a certain amount of 
wheat, say, at a specified price, you know exactly 
what you are doing, means diametrically opposite to 
what the words imply; for while it is a fact that 99 
per cent of all trades between. the country dealer 
and the terminal buyer are religiously filled or a 
marginal settlement made, how is it with the coun- 
try dealer, who, having sold a goodly line of stuff 
to his terminal buyer at what looked like an at- 
tractive figure,-depending upon the verbal purchase 
from his farmer friends to cover it and make him 
some easy money, finds that one of those unaccount- 
able and unexplainable rises which have kept us all 
poor is taking place? A sudden coolness springs up 
between the farmer and the country dealer. The 
farmer urges a dozen different stereotyped excuses 
which will prevent the delivery of the grain, such as: 
“There was not anything like half as much grain 
as I thought there was;” “The roads are worse than 
I thought they were;” “I could not get any help to 
haul it off;’ “The hired man is sick” or “quit;’’ and 
a multiplicity of other equally valid reasons, and 
when he commences clearing his throat and conjur- 
ing up arguments like the foregoing, you never get 
the grain. The result: The country dealer settles 
with his terminal buyer; and after exhausting his 
yocabulary of cuss words, settles down to a con- 
templation of that beautiful old adage, ‘‘All is not 
gold that glitters.” Wor has he not seen what looked 
like a “cinch” to make a few honest dollars end 
in an actual loss of those selfsame honest, but elu- 
sive dollars? Who is to blame? Not the terminal 
buyer, for though he has exacted his pound of flesh, 
he has confined himself strictly within the business 
area; not the country dealer, for had the grain been 
delivered his profit, though small, was fixed; and not 
the farmer, for who eyer heard of anyone being 
obliged to pay for anything like that? Conditions 
are to blame, which require the country dealers to 
interpose their literal bodies between every deadly 
gun which the terminal buyer aims at the unsus- 
pecting farmer. However, should the charge prove 
to be a golden one, the country dealer is pushed aside 
and the charge allowed to fly straight into the 
farmer’s pocket. 

Reverse the conditions and note the result. Given 
a sale as before, accompanied by a sharp decline. In 
the majority of instances you will get a great deal 
more grain than you bargained for, and, sad to 
relate, often the grain of a neighboring farmer. 

Remove the element of speculation from the grain 
or any other business and you destroy the business. 
Without uncertainty there can be no profits; but to 
reduce the element of speculation to a minimum is 
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the aim of every conservative business man. There- 
fore, commend me to the conscientious country 
dealer who buys on a fair margin of profit year in 
and year out and who as regularly consigns his grain 
to aresponsible receiving house; for while he may 
be caught by an occasional slump, he is also liable to 
eyery upturn, and-at the end of the year will find 
that one will offset the other. 

For the country dealer who attempts to legally 
enforce a delivery of contracted grain, or collect a 
margin for the same, it would simply mean that 
every farmer in his territory would be up in arms 
against such an “outrageous and high-handed pro- 
ceeding” (?); and while we are all prepared to ac- 
knowledge the justice of such a method of pro- 
cedure, we are compelled to admit that it would 
result in a ruination of the dealer’s business. 

Then, again, when the track buyers of grain make 
purchases in the country, they in most all cases sell 
the future against their purchases. Thus, when the 
actual grain comes into the market, the heavy re- 
ceipts naturally have a depressing influence on the 
market and will induce the selling of grain more 
than the true conditions will justify. Experienced 
salesmen for commission firms when selling grain 
will make a study of all the conditions surrounding 
their respective markets and will be governed by the 
supply and demand; consequently the report of 
heavy arrivals when the demand is limited will, of 
course, induce selling when the conditions will not 
warrant it, when at the same time the larger por- 
tion of the receipts were to fill future sales. 

Track sellers in the country always work on very 
narrow margins, which greatly aggravates the 
sharp competition now existing at most all country 
points. This is one of the greatest evils the coun- 
try shipper has to contend with and is one of the 
evils which our Kansas Grain Dealers’ Association 
was organized to remedy, as well as to form a pro- 
tection for the regular dealer. Track buyers will 
send their cards broadeast throughout the country, 
bidding any and all parties who will sell at least 
one car of grain. These bids go to the irregular as 
well as the regular dealers, and in many instances 
fall into the hands of the farmer whose grain will 
be sold direct to the track buyer. 

Then, again, track selling induces speculation, 
which is the cause of the downfall of 75 per cent 
of the grain dealers. Grain is always bought in the 
country with a good margin, except in extreme cases, 
and if shipped on the market, shippers will always 
get the benefit of the margin for their profits; but 
the average dealer receiving a fancy bid will, 
through his eagerness to get “something for noth- 
ing,” sell short with the expectation of reaping a 
handsome profit on the. downturn of the market. 
But the market goes on advancing instead, the time 
of his contract expires, and he is compelled to buy in 
his short grain at a loss. It is a well-known fact 
that if grain should arrive and misgrade, the buyer 
will not take the pains to have it reinspected, as his 
profits are the same on either inspection. Then, 
again, the buyer will sell grain to go most any- 
where, and the country will be compelled to accept 
destination weights; while the receiver, on the con- 
trary, will protect his country customers, both as 
to weights and inspection. 

These are but few of the many reasons that can be 
urged in support of our theory, and we believe that 
a thorough study of these will convince anyone that 
our position is correct, and if adhered to will re- 
sult in profit to our friends, the country dealers, and 
remove from the path of the receiving house many 
of the thorns which afflict them at present and op- 
erate toward a more cordial understanding between 
the two. 


The last crop report of the government gives the 
total number of farm animals in the United States 
as follows: Horses, 18,665,307; mules, 2,134,213; 
milch cows, 15,990,115; other cattle, 27.994,225; 
sheep, 39,114,453; swine, 38,651,631. 

The wheat in the Farmers’ Wriend Hleyator at 
Genesee, Idaho, recently burned, was sold Jan- 
uary 16 to San Francisco parties at 70 cents per 
sack for No. 1 burnt, 40 cents for No. 2, and 30 
cents for the unsacked grain on the ground. Fully 
25,000 bushels (out of 55,000) passed as No. 2. 


A GRAIN AND BEAN ELEVATOR. 


The new grain and bean elevator of G. W. Hickox 
at Batavia, N. Y., was finished in time to handle 
last fall’s harvest of grain and beans, the machinery 
having been started for the first time on August 30. 

This interesting plant, which is situated on Ex- 
change Place, is one of the most complete establish- 
ments of the kind in interior New York, as well as 
one of the largest. The building is 45x55 feet in size, 
two stories high, with loft and 8-foot basement with 
cement floor. The height of the floors and loft is 12 
feet. The first floor is used for cleaning the grain 
and beans as they are brought in from the farms, 
and has as iwachinery a Jarge double receiving 
separator, a seed and grain cleaner and a large bean 
cleaner, scourer and grader, all of which machines 
are dustless, the dust being collected from them on 
a large air shaft, which conveys it to a dust bin 
in the basement. 

There are twenty bins in the house, which are 
arranged on the second floor, extending up into the 
third. They are fed from seven elevators, which 
have crane spouts for reaching particular bins. The 
total capacity of bins is about 12,000 bushels. 

On the second floor is a room containing twenty 
bean pickers, fourteen of which are run by power 
from the engine. The beans are all cleaned before 
being elevated to the pickers, after passing which 
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they are spouted to the first floor, where they are 
packed for shipment. 

Mr. Hickox handles wheat, oats, barley and rye 
through the same house, all of which is cleaned 
before storing in bins until sold. 

The power used is a 15-horse power Fenner Gas 
Engine, which, he says, “does very nice work.” 

Everything about the premises indicates the solid- 
ity of the old and well-established Western New 
York business house; and it goes without saying that 
in it Mr. Hickox is doing a nice business with profit 
to himself, while at the same time he is perform- 
ing a substantial service for the farming community, 
whose products he handles and prepares for mar- 
ket. 


NEW CANADIAN ELEVATORS. 


The Quebec Harbor Commissioners on January 
20 ratified a grant of land to the Great Northern 
Railway Company for the neminal rental of $10 
per annum, the railway company agreeing to build 
on the land a million-bushel grain elevator, to be 
finished by May 1, 1900. The commissioners retain 
the right to take possession of the elevator at any 
time within ten years by paying the cost of it 
and an advance of 10 per cent upon it. 

The Kingston Elevator & Transit Company sug- 
gest to the grain trade of Toronto that an elevator 
might be built in that city if a small bonus were 
given. 

The Canadian government will spend several mill- 
ions of dollars in river and harbor improvements 
at Montreal; and in order to obtain data for the 
work, recently sent a commission of officials to 
examine the terminal systems and grain elevators 
of Boston, Portland, Newport News, New York 


and Buffalo. It it believed another elevator will 
be one of the first additions made to the harbor’s 
facilities. 


MEXICAN JUNE CORN. 


A writer in the Texas Farm and Ranch is enthusi- 
astic in praise of a new variety of corn grown by him 
from seed bought in Mexico, called “Mexican June 
Corn.” He says he planted five acres on June 21, 
on an oat stubble, after almost constant rains for 
three weeks. The seed was dropped by hand and 
harrowed down. In five days there was a stand of 
corn, which was gone over with a cultivator twice 
within four weeks of planting, and although there 
was no rain after July 18, he had roasting ears within 
sixty days of planting. The product was 103 
bushels on the five acres—being a second crop taken 
off after the small grain crop for the year had bee 
made. : 


A NEW STOCK FOOD. 


Consul J. BH. Kehl, at Stettin, writes that a new 
(patented) stock food has appeared in Germany 
called Kraftfutter (strength feed), the Blutmelasse- 
futter (blood molasses feed), the principal ingre- 
dients of which are fresh blood (collected at the 
local abattoirs), sugar-house refuse and screenings 
trom wheat, barley, rye, oaits, ete. 

The feed is prepared from three different formu- 
las for horses, cattle and swine and poultry re 
spectively, and is used cooked in connection with 
other forage, such as, for example, when the 
amount of oats fed is 15 pounds daily, with the 
use of the Kraftfutter the quantity of oats is re- 
duced one-half; and to 744 pounds of oats 5 pounds 
of the new feed are added. There are factories for 
making the new product at Berlin, Stettin, Kiel and 
Kénigsberg. It sells for $1.40 per 100 pounds. 

It is said the German government is experiment- 
ing with this feed on artillery horses, it being 
claimed that the albumen in blood, coupled with 
sugar and the other ingredients, makes an excep- 
tionally strengthening food, in addition to being 
inexpensive. 


CORN STALKS AS CATTLE FOOD. 


The Maryland Experimental Station has found 
that the corn stalk is a more digestable ration for 
horses than timothy hay. The corn stalks prepared 
for stock is a new corn product. In the process of 
extracting the pith, the blades and husk are re- 
moved and the stalk cut up into small pieces. When 
the pith is removed, the stalk is ground into meal, 
resembling coarse bran; and this is the “corn prod- 
uct” which was the basis of the Maryland Station 
experiments. ; 

The new product is even more desirable than the 
shredded stalk, says the station report, which rec- 
ommended itself for the reason that shredding 
removed the stalk nodes with their sharp cutting 
edges, which made the mouths of cattle sore, so that, 
when shredded, the animals ate all of the fodder. 
The feeding tests are said to have determined that 
the new corn product contains eleven pounds per 
hundred more total digestible matter and two 
pounds per hundred more digestible protein than the 
whole fodder shredded. 

The following points were determined by the 
experiments: That the/new corn product contains 
as much digestible matter per hundred as corn 
blades, and three pounds per hundred more total 
digestible matter and one-half pound per hundred 
more digestible protein than timothy hay. - There 
was more digestible matter in a fattening ration with 
the new corn product as a base than when the same 
grain mixture was fed with corn blades. Animals 
fed with a fattening ration with the new corn prod- 
uct base made more gain in live weight and upon 
less feed than with a fattening ration of the same 
grain and corn blades. The keeping qualities of the 
new corn product are as good as linseed meal, cot- 
tonseed meal or wheat bran. In the testing of the 
new corn product as a feed for horses it was found 
that it was better digested by the horses than was 
timothy hay. 
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WINNIPEG EXCHANGE OPENING. 


The new Grain Exchange and Board of Trade 
building at Winnipeg, Man., was formally opened 
January 11 last. Mr. A. M. Nanton, president of 
the Exchange, for 1899, presided, and addresses 
were made by Messrs. Robert Muir, ex-president; 
R. L. Richardson, M. P.; P. C. McIntyre, M. P. P.; 
E, L. Drewry, W. W. Ogilvie, the miller. whose 
grandfather in 1800 established the first merchant 
mill in Canada, and who was himself the first 
Canadian miller to push west of Lake Huron; 
Wm. Whyte, of the C. P. Ry., and Mr. Bawlf, the 
owner of the building. 

The new building is 66x100 feet in size, four 
stories high, of brick and stone. The Board room 
is 60x82 feet, handsomely finished with steel ceil- 
ing and oak woodwork. The building contains 
twenty fine suites of office rooms for members, 
and has all modern conveniences of elevators, elec- 
trie lights, ete. 


SCHUMACHER AND THE QUAKER 
OATS. 


The cereal sensation of the past four weeks was 
the passing of I'erdinand Schumacher as president 
and familiar spirit of the American Cereal Com- 
pany. The component parts of the American Cereal 
Company have neyer been very amicable in their 
relations, it seems, and by liberal recent purchases 
the Cleveland faction, as opposed to the Akren or 
Schumacher interests, obtained enough stock to get 
control of the company, and Mr. Schumacher retired 


from the presidency, the rise in the value of his. 


stock (above 8,000 shares) from 380 to 95 enabling 
his assignee to pay all his debts and still have left 


a handsome competency for the remaining years 


of his life. 


The most interesting figure in the American Cereal © 


Company has, of course, been the head of the 
company, Ferdinand Schumacher, who is now a hale 
and vigorous man in his seventy-eighth year. Mr. 


Schumacher was born in Celle, Hanover, in 1822, 
In 1850: 


and as a boy was a grocer’s apprentice. 
he came to America, and three years later arrived in 


Akron, Ohio. As grocer’s clerk he had learned how | 


to grind oats as used in Germany for making gruel; 
and so one day in Akron, in 1859, when his wife 
said she would like some oatmeal gruel, he con- 
ceived an idea. He made her the gruel meal, and 
then set up an oat-grinding mil! in a barn, to make 
oatmeal for the public. The people had to be 
educated to eat it, but they were educated; and 
the mill in the Akron barn was the beginning of 
the oatmeal business in America. 

Mr. Schumacher’s first power mill was located 
in 2 tumble-down structure on the banks of a race 
which still supplies the local mills with power. The 


product was not wholly unknown in America, since! 
some oatmeal had preyiously been imported from) 


Canada; and the Schumacher food gradually found 
a market, and he made money rapidly. By 18638 
enough capital had been saved to put up extensive 
mills for making both oatmeal and pearl barley. 
The struggle for success was over and great addi- 


tions followed one another until 1866, when the: 


Akron mills were the largest of the kind in the 
world. 


was $600,000. Although he was again a compara- 
tively poor man, he immediately set to work to 
rebuild the plants. The I. Schumacher Milling 
Company was formed, and the ruins were replaced 
with mills larger than those destroyed. Its prod- 
ucts were soldas “Avena,” which name was changed, 
after the trust was formed, to the more catchy 
“Quaker Oats,” which the company spends $100,000 
a year to advertise. The American Cereal Company 
is capitalized at $3,000,000, and bonded for $1,600,000, 
and pays 6 per cent on both amounts. 

Mr, Schumacher was a “plunger’ into other things 
than oatmeal. In the day of his prosperity, before 
the American Cereal Company was formed, he 
identified himself with the prohibition party. He 
had a theory that a temperance colony could be 
established and conducted successfully. With this 


In the spring of that year his mills were. 
almost totally destroyed by fire, the loss aggregat- . 
ing almost $2,000,000. The loss above all insurance 


end in view he bought a great tract of land and 
founded Harriman. The yenture was a failure, his 
personal losses being immense. The Schumacher 
Milling Company also was in danger of reverses, 
and it was then, 1891, decided to form the American 
Cereal Company, and he was clected its president. 
He speculated in wheat with success, but made 
numerous other investments which were disastrous; 
and in 1896 he was forced to make an assignment. 
His liabilities were enormous, but he did not give up. 
He held meetings with creditors and asked for time 
to settle claims. Everyone has been pxid dollar 
for dollar, and he steps down and out of the com- 
pany with almost a million dollars to his credit 
above all debts and liabilities. 


A GROUP OF FOREIGN ELEVATOR 
BUCKETS. 


There is nothing particularly novel in the accom- 
panying group of elevator buckets, which show the 
principal forms under which they are sold in the 
milling trade abroad, especially on the continent. 
All of them could be duplicated from the stock 
of makers in this country, and we strongly suspect 


some of them originated’ on this side of the At- 
lantic. At any rate the forms are a big improve- 
ment on some of those sold abroad (and in this 
country as well), only a few brief years ago. 


NEW ELEVATORS AT GULF PORTS. 


It is announced that the differences existing be- 
tween the authorities of the city of New Orleans 
and those of the Illinois Central R. R. Co., rela- 
tive to the matter of tracks upon the levee, have 
been settled and that, as a consequence, the rail- 
road company will shortly begin the erection of 
another elevator in New Orleans to have a storage 
capacity of 1,000,000 bushels of grain. 

It is authoritatively announced from Galveston 
by Geo. Sealy, president, and John E. Bailey, man- 
ager, of the Galveston Wharf Company, that that 
company will erect at Galveston a 1,000,000-bushel 
elevator in the near future, provided the city’s at- 
tack upon, the title of the wharf company’s lands 
between Thirty-first and Forty-first streets be aban- 
doned or is found invalid. 


train dealers in La Crosse and Larned, Kans., 
offer a good dinner to every farmer who brings to 
either town twemty-five or more bushels of wheat, 
and the former town adds free hotel accommoda- 
tions over night to farmers coming a distance of 
twenty five miles. It will be in order next to throw 
in diamond studs for the hired man and a “pianer” 
for Sister Sally. 


. Points and Figures ae 


Boston’s January, 1899, grain shipments exceeded 
those of the previous January by 1,500,000 bushels. 


Eaton County, Michigan, the banner bean county 
of the state, has only 25 per cent of the 1898 crop 
in farmers’ hands. 

Corn exports for the 31 weeks following July 31 
have been 101,463,000 bushels, compared with 104,- 
652,000 bushels same period a year ago. 

Grain circles at St. Joseph, Mo., have been agi- 
tated by a rumor that the warehouse comuinission 
of the state intends to abolish the grain inspection 
at that point. 

The grain business of Duluth for January last 
was larger than for any previous January on rec- 
ord, the total receipts haying been 5,095,209 bushels, 
and shipments, 697,726 bushels. 

At the Manitoba Branch Experimental Warm an 
average yield of 107 bushels and 13 pounds per 
acre for twelve varieties of oats was produced. 
Of spring wheat, the average yield was 374% bushels 
per acre for twelve varieties. 

Baltimore’s exports for 1898 included corn, 44,- 
543,185 bushels; wheat, 18,439,246 bushels; oats, 
4,869,086 bushels; rye, 4,595,773 bushels; -flour, 
2,725,759 barrels; in each case, oats excepted, an 
increase over the exports of 1897. 

A bill has been introduced in the Illinois Legisla- 
ture to abolish the penalty for “puts and calls” 
trading; but Brother John Hill has an eye on it, 
and promises to ‘call’ it at the proper time, so that 
the bill will have to stand on its merits and not go 
through on a “sneak.” 

Indianapolis during 1898 received 358,589 barrels 
of flour, 2,648,800 bushels of wheat, 6,509,400 
bushels of corn, 1,377,000 bushels of oats, 8,700 
bushels of rye, 9,200 bushels of barley, 372 bushels 
of bran and 577 cars of hay. Except of flour, the 
shipments of which were 383,188 barrels, nearly 
all the receipts named were consumed at home. 


The officials of the Milwaukee road at La Crosse 
recently discovered a scheme worked on that road 
for stealing wheat by the carload. The thieves 
diverted the grain from the real consignees by 
substituting fraudulent waybills for the originals. 
It is said the swindlers overreached themselves by 
holding the grain at the terminal for a better mar- 
ket, so that the fraud was detected before they 
realized. 


Senator Foley, in New York, is the father of a 
bill to regulate Buffalo elevator charges, and also 
to appropriate $500,000 to build three grain ele- 
vators at Buffalo, in order “io revive the srain- 
carrying business of the Mrie Canal.” A Buffalo 
elevator man very aptly says that what the Brie 
Canal needs is not more elevators but new locks 
to handle boats carrying twice their present ca- 
pacity and less Tammany-Platt politics. 


H. N. Rivers, agent for F. H. Peavey & Co. of 
Minneapolis at Avoca, Iowa, has been arrested, 
charged with peculation from his principals. Iis 
operations are said to cover a series of years, and 
to have amounted to about $25,000. The shortage 
took the forms of farmers’ notes marked ‘unable 
to collect,” which the farmers deny having made, 
or as haying given as “accommodation paper,” 
Rivers being a heavy borrower;, or storage receipts 
in the informal shape of mere memoranda; and 
various other devices familiar to bookkeepers for 
doctoring accounts, 

The rules of the Board of Trade of Chicago do 
not permit women to become members of the Board, 
nor to be partners in firms which are members; 
hence the recent application of Miss Lenor Lind- 
blom for membership could not be considered. Miss 
Lindblom is the daughter of the well-known Rob- 
ert Lindblom, and is apparently, though not nom- 
inally, the head of the firm of Lindblom & Co, She 
has the reputation of being a bright, capable, 
shrewd and experienced trader, and in point of busi- 
ness ability would do honor to the Board could 
she be counted as one of its members. 
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Official Paper of the Illinois Grain Dealers’ Association. 


Another association of millers and grain 
dealers is organizing in Texas, we. are told, 
though we have as yet received no particulars 
of the new organization or its purposes. 


The executive committee of the Texas Grain 
Dealers’ Asssociation has decided to hold a 
two days’ meeting at Fort Worth on Monday 
and Tuesday, May 8 and 9, instead of in June, 
as previously announced. 


The cry for more elevator facilities at Mont- 
real is still heard. It is strange that the eleva- 
tor building boom which has extended from 
Boston to the Pacific has managed to skip so 
promising a field as Montreal. 


President Harrison of the Texas Grain Deal- 
ers’ Association, after the Austin conference, 
early in the month, said he believed the state 
railroad commission and the railroads would 
reach a satisfactory agreement as to rates 
within the state. 


It is quite true that the bucket shop is a 
game of “Heads—I win; tails—you lose;” 
but it must not be forgotten by the moralist 
who does not understand its popularity that 
there are lots of people in this world who prefer 
to play the game in just that way. 


The wealthy grain and stocks buyers at 
Hampton, Iowa, whose indictment for stealing 
from the farmers by false weights at their own 
scales was previously mentioned here, have 
been again found guilty by a jury, the first 
verdict of guilty having been set aside. In the 
present instance an appeal will be taken to the 
Supreme Court, the men being wealthy enough 


to “pay the freight.” Yet, however the case 
may end, it is probable that competition has 
been resumed in Hampton on a business-like 
basis, and that is something gained. 


The directors of the Kansas Grain Dealers’ 
Association met at Kansas City on February 1, 
at which time it was proposed by Secretary 
Smiley to hoid in June next a joint meeting of 
the country dealers of Kansas, Nebraska, Mis- 
souri and Oklahoma, which should bring to- 
gether some 400 or 500 dealers. The proposi- 
tion meets with generous approval in Kansas 
City, where the meeting will be held, if at all. 


THE UNION ELEVATOR INSUR- 
ANCE. 


We can see no reason why there should be so 
much trouble in settling elevator losses with in- 
surance companies; yet, as we have more than 
once remarked, the burning of a large elevator 
is almost sure to be followed by a long and 
complicated fight over the insurance. Some- 
times, as in settling the loss on the Pacific ele- 
vators in this city, tactics have been resorted to 
that reflect positive disgrace on the insurance 
people. And apparently the companies are not 
trying to redeem their reputation in the case ot 
the Union Elevator at Toledo. The press re- 
ports have been full of misinformation, and 
latterly the companies have taken to “jawing”’ 
each other through the newspapers and by cir- 
cular. One company that finally settled boasted 
that it ‘stood by the other companies right up 
to the very doors of the court, but there we 
stopped,” and was promptly accused of “moral 
obliquity” by another company that did not set- 
tle. While the case is largely a personal mat- 
ter, there are points about it that are of more 
than personal interest, and we give the follow- 
ing statement of the facts for the benefit of the 
trade at large: 

The Union Elevetar was insured for $136,- 
500. Its cost in 1883 was $189,000. It had been 
kept in good condition and just before the ex- 
plosion and fire $6,000 had been expended in 
repairs. The value of. the plant was $250,000, 
and a contract had been made in the preceding 
February for its lease for five years at six per 
cent net on that valuation. The fire totally de- 
stroyed the elevator; there is no controversy 
about that. The insurance companies de- 
manded an appraisement, which was agreed to 
by the elevator people, with the express under- 
standing that in no way should this affect their 
rights under the Howland law of Ohio, which is 
the so-called “valued policy law.” 

The appraiser for the insurance companies 
returned his appraisal under oath that the en- 
tire value of the plant was $55,000, although 
the labor account alone in its construction was 
$35,000. The elevator’s appraiser made his 
figures $155,000. The third man called in made 
the figure $105,000, which the companies’ ap- 
praiser immediately acceded to. The elevator 
appraiser declined to sign and the companies 
were notified that the full amount of the in- 
surance was wanted or the replacement of the 
elevator under the old plans. 

As a matter-of fact, there is nothing for the 
companies to do but settle, as some have al- 
ready done. In the case of the Orient Insur- 
ance Co. vs. Robt. E. Daggs, appealed from the 


Supreme Court of Missouri, the United States 
Supreme Court has decided that a valued policy 
law is constitutional. Accordingly the How- 
land law can hardly be fought with any pros- 
pect of success. Whatever may be urged 
against valued policy laws, they certainly sup- 
ply a needed check to the tendency of some in- 
surance companies to quibble and make troubie 
over any considerable loss, apparently seeking 
to wear out the patience of the insured. 


THE ILLINOIS WAREHOUSE LAW. 


Judge Tuley has not as yet handed down his 
decision in the contempt proceedings involving 
the constitutionality of the present warehouse 
law of Illinois permitting public warehousemen 
to deal in grain, nor would his decision be in 
any event final as to the status of the grain 
storage system until approved by the Supreme 
Court. 

The subject matter has, however, gotten into 
the Legislature through the introduction of bills 
in either house to repeal that portion of the 
law permitting public warehousemen to deal in 
grain. The signs of the times at Springfield 
are thought to point to a repeal, the late cam- 
paign in the country districts having brought 
the subject to the attention of many hitherto in- 
different legislators and their constituents. 
Nevertheless, when Senator Sullivan, in the 
Senate, on February 1, moved that Senator 
Landrigan’s bill repealing the grain-selling sec- 
tion be taken from the committee on agriculture 
and referred’to the committee on warehouses, 
the motion was promptly carried in spite of Sen- 
ator Landrigan’s protest; and the latter’s mo- 
tion to reconsider the vote on the transfer was 
tabled by the decisive vote of 31 to 11. 

This was the first “scrap” over. the bill, and 
apparently its friends came out only second 
best in the senate encounter, although the sig- 
nificance of that episode may be nil. 


“ PRIVILEGE” TRADING IN 
CHICAGO. 


Quite a tempest broke on the Chicago Board 
of Trade, or rather the members thereof, when 
it was intimated that John Hill Jr. would in- 
voke the services of the grand jury and the 
state’s attorney to stop trading in “puts and 
calls.” As a matter of fact, privilege trading 
has never been recognized by the Board, as it 
is made expressly illegal by the laws of Illinois, 
although lawful in New York. But the busi- 
ness has always been carried on, and some of 
the largest firms have done a business in this 
line whose expression in figures makes one 
dizzy. Knowing that conviction would be easy 
if the matter were pressed, all the prominent 
firms at once discontinued the practice, and 
privilege trading has shrunk to comparatively 
insignificant proportions. 

Privilege trading would never have reached 
the proportions it has attained had it not been 
for the fact that it is resorted to as insurance 
on deals. It is held by some that the effect of 
this is really to narrow the market, and the fact 
is pointed to as corroboration of this view that 
since the trading in privileges lessened activity 
in the market has increased and the fluctua- 
tions become wider. Nevertheless, a bill has 
been introduced at Springfield which would 
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legalize trading in puts and calls by omitting 
grain and provisions from the law as it now 
stands. The present law reads, “Whoever con- 
tracts to have or give to himself or another the 
option to sell or buy at any future time, any 
grain or other commodity, stock,” etc. This, it 
will be seen, covers privilege trading, but not 
sales or purchases for future delivery. 

Another scheme has been thought out, to 
form a sort of Lloyds, which will give a regu- 
lar policy of insurance against loss. Such a 
company exists in New York, but it is doubtful 
whether the courts here in Illinois would not 
rule such a policy as an evasion of the law. 
Another way of evading the law is to buy and 
sell in another state where “privileges” are not 
unlawful. Meanwhile, it is evident that busi- 
ness can go on, even if trading in puts and calls 
is done away with, however desirable it may be 
in the view of some as a matter of insurance. 


SHORTAGES AT CANADIAN TER- 
MINALS. 


Our department of “Communicated” con- 
tains certain references to shortages at Cana- 
dian terminals which go to emphasize the pal- 
pable fact, becoming more and more insistent, 
that as the margin of profit in the merchandis- 
ing of grain decreases, the shortages also must 
sooner or later diminish to the point of disap- 
pearance, with, meantime, the incidence of lia- 
bility for shortages becoming more definitely 
fixed. The old method of doing business, that 
is, of taking a margin of profit in handling 
the stuff broad enough to cover all shrinkages, 
is no longer possible; wherefore accuracy oi 
weights and measures and the holding of all 
handlers and carriers to a strict accountability 
for them is imperative. 

By the Minnesota decision referred to else- 
where it will be seen that the incidence of lia- 
bility as to cargo shortages has been estab- 
lished in that state. No doubt the principle 
would be applicable were the cargo loaded into 
a car instead of a vessel, and the receiver would 
have his right of action against the carrier, 
which in turn would recover from the loading 
elevator; or, rather, would at once protect itself 
by issuing a bill of lading based on ‘actual 
weights taken by itself. The universal recogni- 
tion of such incidence of responsibility and lia- 
bility would greatly simplify conditions, and 
this is clearly within the reach of the grain 
trade generally, whenever the trade elects to 
enforce the liability of the railways on their bills 
of lading. 

The Canadian terminal dealers have been 
buying on shippers’ weights. This custom the 
Montreal Corn Exchange has recently changed 
so that in the future all sales of grain in that 
market shall be made on the basis of weights 
at destination. The burden. of shortage has, 
therefore, been shifted from the Montreal ter- 
minal receivers to the shipper, as it has been in 
the United States; and the latter will be re- 
quired, therefore, to look after his own inter- 
ests, just as hitherto the receiver has had to 
look after his. The Toronto Board of Trade, 
however, has refused to change the custom 
which, brokers there say, has become too 
firmly fixed to warrant so radical a change of 
policy. 


HEAD OF THE LAKES INSPECTION. 


Ever since the Dakotas began to market 
wheat there has been periodically a demand for 
an inspection system to place Dakota wheat on 
the market for “just what it is.’ The particu- 
lar advantage of this to the Dakota shipper is 
not apparent, seeing that the grade of wheat 
counts more than its name. But as there are 
no terminals in the Dakotas a Dakota inspec- 
tion would be useless, and the stuff has been 
graded at Minnesota terminal markets accord- 
ing to Minnesota rules. Dissatisfaction has be- 
come acute before this, but during the first 
three or four months of the present crop year 
the complaints from beyond Red River have 
been so great as to culminate in the Jacobson 
investigating committee, appointed by the 
Minnesota Legislature, which committee began 
its sessions at St. Paul about the beginning of 
the month. Its witnesses, mostly North Da- 
kota farmers and statesmen, were prolific of 
complaints. They had come all the way to St. 
Paul loaded with them, and they unloaded. 

Then they went traveling—some of them. 
They went first to Superior and West Superior, 
both Wisconsin towns; and there they “impera- 
tively demanded” a North Dakota-Wisconsin 
inspection which should grade their stuff right; 
that is, grade it high enough to stop the dock- 
age. The Superior grain men were not anxious 
to revive this old theory and a disastrous fight 
with the other side of the bay, yet the case was 
tempting and interested the newspapers. 

From Superior the strangers went to Duluth, 
where, after having been shown all about the 
yards and the elevators, they expressed them- 
selves, as did their farmer neighbors from 
Moorhead some weeks before, that the inspec- 
tion system was all right—except as to its exe- 
cution. Senator Marshall, who headed the 
party, complained that the inspectors had the 
grading ‘in their own hands” and that it was 
“simply a matter of judgment on their part.” 

It may have appeared to others also that it 
was “simply a matter of judgment,’ and that 
really is what inspection is after all; and so the 
party agreed that if the law as to appeals could 
be revised to facilitate decisions and to give 
North Dakota representation on the board, they 
would be satisfied. Accordingly, they approved 
the McCollom bill, now before the Minnesota 
Legislature, which is somewhat in line with In- 
spector Clausen’s recommendations and provides 
for a board of six members, three of whom shall 
constitute a body for action at Minneapolis and 
three at Duluth. Each committee of three, if 
practicable, is to include a producer of grain, an 
exporter or miller and a commission merchant. 
Whenever dissatisfaction shall exist with the 
grading of grain, an appeal may be taken in the 
district where the inspection was first made. In 
all cases a decision of the majority of the board 
is final. Joint meetings of the two boards are 
held once a year, at which the standard of 
grades for the ensuing year is determined upon. 
In a measure it is intended that the board of ap- 
peals shall supplant the chief inspector, as the 
members are to have general superintendence 
of the work of the inspectors. 

Let us hope the North Dakota farmers will 
not be disappointed if they get what they want; 
but they certainly will be if they insist upon Mr. 


Jacobson’s theory of grain inspection, that its 
sole purpose is to “benefit the farmers.” The 
inspection is to grade grain for the benefit oi 
all those who handle it, as well as the farmers 
who grow it; and if it were possible to formulate 
the actual truth, it would be probably found 
that the farmer has suffered rather less than he 
should have suffered by the inspection systems 
of all markets, and that the country grain buyer 
has paid an undue proportion of the “freight” 
thereof, of which unfairness the farmer has 
been directly the beneficiary. 


LAKE CARRIER SHORTAGES. 


The Supreme Court of Minnesota on Janu- 
ary 21 handed down a decision making a ruling 
on the question of the liability for shortages 
in grain cargoes. The case is stated in the de- 
partment of “Commttnicated” by the letter of 
Searle & Spencer, attorneys for the S. S. Vega, 
to which the reader is referred for details. 
Again, on February 3, the same court, in the 
case of the S. S. Frontenac, repeated its previ- 
ous decision on a similar state of facts, so that, 
so far as Minnesota is concerned, the incidence 
of the liability is now settled. 

The Minnesota statute provided that where 
cargoes are weighed out of the elevators by 
a weighman appointed under the Minnesota 
grain and warehouse laws, his weights should 
be conclusive. With the not uncommon be- 
lief many people have in the infallibility of law 
and its creations, simply because it is law, the 
Minnesota legislators conceived the inerrability 
of a public weighmaster created by statute, but 
happily for the carriers of grain, the Minne- 
sota Supreme Court has negatived this idea by 
ruling that it is proper, the statute notwith- 
standing, for the sufferer to prove that an er-' 
ror has been made to account for a shortage, 
and that it is unconstitutional for the Legisla- 
ture to make the weighman’s statements con- 
clusive and so deprive the sufferer of the right 
to an appeal to the courts to show that the 
weighman had committed an error: The court 
logically holds, therefore, that when an actual 
shortage in loading is proven, the loading ele- 
vator is liable therefor. 

The importance of these decisions may ap- 
pear in the fact that at Buffalo last year the 
shortages exceeded the overages by no less 
than 57,000 bushels, which loss hitherto the 
boats have been paying. 


The Texas grain dealers who are suffering 
all the evils of impossible railroad rates have 
decided to appeal to the Legislature for relief, 
The character of the legislation is not so ap- 
parent as the need for relief is real, but there 
seems no other suggestion of a way out of the 
present dilemma, in which the railroads have 
absolute command of the situation. For ex- 
ample, the roads are making a Texas rate of 
25 cents to Memphis as against to cents for 
Kansas City; or 20 cents to Texarkana as 
against 124 cents; or to Shreveport 174 cents as 
against 124 cents for twice the distance; and 
so on. As Texas roads participate in the long 
haul on the basis of 40 per cent of an export 
rate of 13 cents from Kansas City to Galveston 
through Texas, the Texan has difficulty in see- 
ing the logic or justice of a state rate of 16 cents 
for half the distance to the same port. 
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The crop killer has been unusually active 
during the cold snap. Among his remarkable 
exploits was the killing of the “winter wheat” 
of Manitoba and Northern Minnesota. 


King & Co.'s circular says: “Bucket shops 
have been falling like Spaniards before 
Dewey.” Yes, in town; but in the country 
they’re rising like Filipino insurgents at Ma- 
nila. 


James Cargill, the elevator man, says that in 
three years there will be one big board of trade 
at the head of the lakes, that it will be in 
Superior and that the elevators will have Wis- 
consin inspection. 


The statement made by the secretary of the 
Farmers’ Alliance in St. Paul recently, that 
Kansas Alliance farmers have been making big 
money on their grain in Chicago by shipping it 
direct is badly punctured by the letters of Presi- 


dent Cortelyou and Secretary Smiley in the | 


“Communicated” department. 


The Montreal Trade Bulletin is protesting | 


against the charges made by the floating eleva- 
tors there for transferring grain. The charges 
are half a cent a bushel, divided equally between 
the steampship companies and the shippers. It 
is said that the Montreal Elevating Co., which 
owns the floaters, earned 100 per cent on its 
capital stock last year. 


The railroads’ reduction of Eastern grain 
rates has a string to it,it seems, for they are now 
insisting that as the reduced rate is for “ex- 
port’ grain only, the shipper must name the 
ocean steamer in which the stuff is going out 
and the date of sailing. This is a new wrinkle 


indeed, and thus far has made the new rate a 


figure of speech only, so to say. 


The Canadians are still shedding tears over 
the fate of their export trade to Germany, killed 
by a new tariff which increases by 20 to 45 per 
cent the old duties on grains and leguminous 
seeds. Our neighbors should take comfort; 
they are not alone; there are others. Even the 
Germans themselves, who do not grow grain 
or meat, are beginning to “holler.” 


Mr. Joseph Leiter said in Cleveland the other 
day that he had dropped wheat and is giving 
his whole attention to the business of forming 
combinations. The many old friends of Joseph 
I. still in the grain trade hope, for old times’ 
sake, that he will be more successful in mer- 
chandising a miscellaneous stock of milk and 
water than he was with his wheat. 


- The annual official reports to the grain ex- 
changes of the country are singularly unani- 
mous this year in felicitating the members on 
the large volume of business ‘transacted during 
the past year. The year 1898 was, indeed, 
pretty tough on the tearful pessimist on gen- 
eral principles; but where least of all he found 
comfort was in contemplation of the grain 


business all along the line from the farm to the 
mill or export elevator. And the end is not 
yet, either. 


If the new American Cereal Company builds 
its 8,o00-barrel oatmeal mill in Chicago there 
will be a market for about 100,000 bushels of 
oats daily, to keep the huge monster going. 
We understand that the plan is to operate ele- 
vators as heretofore, where plants are now 
running, as feeders to the big elevators at Chi- 
cago that the plant will necessitate. 


“Our Red Book” of Howard, Bartels & Co., 
28 Sherman Street, Chicago, publishers of the 
Daily Trade Bulletin, has appeared for 1808. 
It is, as usual, a complete compendium of 
statistical information relating to grain, stocks, 
provisions, seeds, live stock, cotton, crops, im- 
ports and exports, etc., which all persons deal- 
ing in any way in those commodities will find 
indispensable for office reference. 


A Chicago Board of Trade membership sold 
recently for $912. This fact is rather a jarring 
commentary on the lamentations of the pessi- 
mists, who but yesterday had the Board and all 
its works going to the demnition bowwows. 
Men don’t pay $912 “per” to sit around and 
see the other fellows—even big fellows—play; 


| not when the game is so lively as the country 


shippers and speculators have been making it 
during the last few months. 


The Cincinnati grain men, by following the 
advertiser’s motto of “keeping everlastingly at 
it,’ have at last had their patience rewarded 
by a reduction of rates on grain from Missis- 
sippi points to Cincinnati, when the grain is 


| destined for the Southeast, to a point where 


they can again do business in that territory. 
It pays to pull together and to pull hard, it 
will be seen, even though, as in this case, all 
one wants can’t be gotten at the first pull. 


That interesting pair of scamps who, about a 
year ago, tampered with the ingenuous and 
confident grain dealers of Western Iowa, have 
crossed the line and worked their passage 
down into Southeastern Nebraska. There they 
are still selling that mythical jag of corn, and 
still are getting the grain dealer’s payment in 
advance, “to. bind the bargain,” of say $25 for 
corn to be “delivered next week.” Just when 
these gentry will quit bearing the corn market 
and earn their board in a state prison, or when 
grain dealers will stop buying of strangers corn 
they have not seen, no one knows, but the 
scamps would appear to be having a nice, com- 
fortable time on the road. 


The newly elected junior senator from New 
York, in a recent address, said: “The restric- 
tions placed upon commerce at this port of 
New York should be removed, and this should 
be made as far as possible a free port.”’ This is 
somewhat indefinite; but if the sometime gar- 
rulously inclined Depew can be won from his 
famous post prandial pleasantries to dwell upon 
particulars along the lines the quotation would 
seem to indicate, his future reputation will have 
a more abiding foundation than it has at pres- 
ent. So long as it costs $3,375 to handle 
100,000 bushels of export grain in New York, 
as against $125 in New Orleans and $300 at 


Newport News, the junior senator will have a 
promising field for activity. 


The American Malting Company has swal- 
lowed a large end of its competition in absorb- 
ing the malting plants of Neidlinger & Son of 
New York. It will be pleasing to its customers 
to know that the purchase was made “to ex- 
tend the company’s policy of economy in the 
cost of manufacturing and distributing its 
product, which has been a feature of the man- 
agement” since it was organized. The recent 
official earthquake in the company’s Milwaukee 
office was of the same nature, perhaps? 


The Minnesota cargo shortage decision will 
strengthen the position. of the lake carriers, 
whose association is now preparing a new bill 
of lading, in so far as it will stipulate that the 
vessel shall not be liable for shortage in excess 
of one-half bushel per thousand bushels car- 
ried. As to the stipulations (among others) 
of the proposed document, that the consignee 
shall furnish an elevator within twenty-four 
hours after arrival or pay demurrage, that is a 
different proposition, the merits of which will 
bear argument, however clear it ney appear 
to the man on “the bridge.” 


Col. Murphy, Iowa’s corn missionary to 
Europe, with headquarters at Brussels, has 
affiliated with the American Maize Propa- 
ganda. The colonel, who has been in this 
work for a good many years, says he is much 
encouraged with the outlook for corn as a food 
product in Europe, and has faith in the 
potential character of the work of the Paris 
exhibit by the Propaganda. As for the col- 
onel’s work in Belgium, it is only fair to say 
that he largely paved the way for the growing 
use Of corn goods in brewing, which has an- 
sumed quite an importance in that country. 


The “shrinker” is a new.device which has 
appeared in Iowa of late, and has already got- 
ten one elevator man in trouble and promises 
future sadness for several stockmen. This 
thing is a little V-shaped device of steel, which 
when attached to the beam of a scale “shrinks” 
the weight from 5 to ro per cent, or even more. 
Several discoveries of the use of this new form 
of thievery have been recorded by the Iowa 
newspapers, and while it is humiliating to think 
that even one grain man would stoop to use it, 
still it is gratifying to know that of the recorded 
cases of the use of the “shrinker” only one ele- 
vator man has been accused. 


The city attorney of Kansas City put out a 
dragnet under a section of the new anti-betting 
law and landed members of the Kansas City 
Board of Trade, bucketshop keepers and the 
engineers of“dynamite shops” indiscriminately. 
The Board of Trade men were obliged to ex- 
plain the nature of their business and wherein 
it was different from that of the bucket shop. 
Mr. French gave a very clear distinction be- 
tween the two; that the one transaction was a 
quotation in itself, while the other was based 
on quotations. But lawmakers and a large 
share of the general public don’t make fine or 
even necessary distinctions; a horserace and. an 
actual sale of grain are placed in the same cate- 
gory by the great body of people. Anything 
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with an element of chance in it is “gambling,” 
and it is strange that insurance companies are 
not brought to book by some of the smart ones. 


An enthusiastic editor ’way up in Minnesota, 
with the true connoisseur’s nose for an item, 
dwelling on the fact that the burning of a local 
elevator was recorded in all the Minneapolis 
and St. Paul papers next day, under a “double 
head” in each instance, patriotically exclaims: 
“Tt does a man good to see the name of his 
town in the metropolitan papers, and makes 
him feel like he is still in ‘the land of the living,’ 
and not one of the lost tribes of Israel, wander- 
ing about in the wilderness, unknown, unhon- 
ored and unsung.” It is, indeed, worth an ele- 
vator any time of day, you bet; the town may 
even become famous if the stock of elevators 
hangs out. 


The American Cereal Company under the 
new management seemis inclined to spread itself, 
and will reorganize on the basis of $30,000,000 
of capital in place of $5,000,000, taking in 


meantime ten or more prominent cereal produc- 


ers. There is such a thing as spreading too 
far; but in these optimistic days, when any sort 
of stock certificate seems to sell as readily as 
any piece of paper with a picture on it cir- 
culated as money within the lines of, the Con- 
federacy in the winter of 1864-5, a syndication 
of oatmeal mills seems quite promising. We 
may hear next of a syndicate to control the 
“breath of life’ or the good-will of Jupiter 
Pluvius. 


John Hill Jr. has issued a circular letter to 
the members of the Chicago Board of Trade, 
detailing the results of the three years’ fight 
with the bucket shops. When the fight com- 
menced three years ago there were 80 of the 
concerns in full blast in Chicago. On Decem- 
ber 31, 1898, the number had been reduced to 
13, an unlucky number. One of the most satis- 
factory results of the crusade is the disappear- 
ance of bucket-shop advertisements. Mr. Hill 
states that no attempt is now made by the re- 
maining bucket shops to use the mails. Ac- 
cordingly, their patronage is wholly local and 
from a class that frequent pool rooms and the 
like. The evil is thus minimized, even if not 
obliterated. 


W. W. Culver, whose successor 
Grain Inspector of Kansas has just been ap- 
pointed, has published an open letter to Presi- 
dent Cortelyou, which is addressed to the As- 
sociation and also to the Kansas Legislature, 
and which takes issue with the resolution of- 
fered by Mr. Cortelyou, criticising and asking 
for the abolition of the official weighing system 
of Kansas. The letter is very long and arrived 
too late for us to give it a place in our col- 
umns, but the gist of Mr. Culver’s contention 
is that the “whereases” of the resolution (see 
third column, p. 290, of the January issue of the 
“American Elevator and Grain Trade’) are not 
true, and that even if they were the Associa- 
tion’s plan expressed in the resolution would 
not better the situation by putting a stop to 
shortages. The subject is much too intricate to 
discuss here and now, but basing a view on the 
recent record of the Check Weight Bureau of 
the Kansas Association, Mr. Culver’s letter 


sounds very like the inquiries of the Pharisees: 


of the blind man of scripture, whose sight had 


as Chief 
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been restored, who said: “AI I know is that 
whereas I was blind now do I see.” The 
Check Weight Bureau may be open to criti- 
cism from Mr. Culver’s standpoint, but it does 
seem to have done some good all the same. 


The chairman of the shortweights commit- 
tee of the Grain Dealers’ National Association, 
Mr. N. S. Beale of Tama, Iowa, appointed in 
November last, writes that his committee “has 
reason to be encouraged in its work, some 
good having already resulted in some direc- 
tions.” He adds, however, that “the commit- 


-tee would like to be in possession of any com- 


plaints of shortages that have occurred, say in 
the last thirty or sixty days.” Those of our 
readers who have cause for complaint in that 
direction will, therefore, be of material assist- 
ance to the committee by reporting the details 
to the chairman, as above, as well as serve 
themselves. 


The standing committee on crop reports of 
the National Board of Trade, in its late annual 
report, congratulates the Department of Agri- 
culture on its effort to remedy the faults of the 
crop reporting system, adding that while there 
may be still room for betterment, the occasion 
for the former strictures of the committee “has 
been largely removed.” The improvement still 
to come in the department’s reports must come 
through the substitution of reliable observers, 
stich as, for example, grain dealers and railroad 
men, for the postmasters, school teachers and 
superannuated farmers who now furnish so 
many of the original estimates for the govern- 
ment’s and other compilations. 


Secretary Bewsher of the Nebraska Grain 
Dealers’ Association, under date January 7, 
issued his first “Crop Service Report” for the 
exclusive information of the members of that 
Association. The apparent delay in the prepa- 
ration of the report was due to the fact that 
it required no less than three appeals to the 
correspondents to procure the necessary data. 
This must have been somewhat disheartening 
to the Secretary, but he has made an excellent 
and valuable report for all that, so that he may 
reasonably hope that this particular fea- 
ture of his work will come easier next time 
and thereafter as the value of the service im- 
presses itself upon his constituents. 


Last month, in summarizing the press re- 
ports about the alleged screenings corner at 
St. Paul and Minneapolis, we had no intention 
of doing otherwise than merely stating the case 
as the parties who believed themselves ag- 
grieved stated it in the press. The commis- 
sion men’s side of the question had not been 
heard. It will be seen from the communica- 
tion of Messrs. Woodworth & Co., for which 
we gladly make place on another page, that 
there was really no just ground of complaint. 
The rise in the price of screenings was natural, 
as some of those who at first thought a corner 
was being worked satisfied themselves on in- 
vestigation. As a matter of fact, the commis- 
sion men and millers are interested in keeping 
the feeding industry at their doors, and are not 
so short-sighted as to adopt a line of policy 
that would result in driving it away. But an 


occasional combination of too many sheep and 
too little screenings is something that even the 
millers and commission men cannot prevent as 
a price-making factor. 


The whirligig of politics ordains that Chief 
Grain Inspector Culver of Kansas shall greet 
his successor, and A. E. McKenzie of Kansas 
City, Kans., rules in his stead. Mr. McKen- 
zie’s appointment was made January 31, and is 
heartily approved by the grain receivers of 
Kansas City, by whom he is known to be ‘an 
able, capable and thoroughly qualifidd man. 
He has been for seven years in the employ of 
the Rex Mills at Kansas City as superintend- 
ent, and has spent the past fifteen or twenty 
years in the grain business. He was connected 
with elevators at Atchison until he went to the 
Rex Mills. It is seldom a political appointment 
falls to a better or more satisfactory a man. 


Mr. Frank. Gibbs, chief grain inspector of 
Manitoba for the lake ports, recommends to 
farmers to get their damp wheat to the dryers 
as rapidly as possible. This is no doubt good 
advice. Just how far the dryer is able to save 
wet wheat in a marketable condition at a time 
when change of its composition is more or less 
retarded by the cold is still a mooted question; 
but there is little doubt that when warm or 
thawing weather shall come, and the preserva- 
tive influence of cold shall have been with- 
drawn, the chemical composition of very damp 
grain will change quite rapidly under the 
combined action of heat and moisture. It is 
claimed even now in certain quarters that the 
damp corn now being fed in the West is in a 
measure responsible for the prevalence of the 
hog cholera; but it is fair to say that this is 
an assertion that has yet to be established as 
a: definite fact rather than a theory. At any 
rate the holder of grain that has never been 
dry since ripening has a mighty uncertain sort 
of property on his hands. 


Probably no one topic has been more thor- 
oughly discussed in Canada this winter than the 
question of waterways and the development of 
“grain routes.” Canada wants to haul Ameri- 
can grain, and, therefore, is. apparently pre- 
pared to make some considerable investment to 
do it, which the experience of the past season 
has done much to encourage. The rivalry of 
routes is not “our fight,” although the Ameri- 
can grain shipper is an interested spectator, 
and for that reason American spectators 
should not presume to take part in a discussion 
which at times waxes warm when the respective 
merits of the Collingwood, the various Sounds 
or the Georgian Bay Canal routes are under ex- 
amination; but like true sons of Kilkenney 
when a scrimmage is going on, the Americans, 
whose grist is grinding, sit encouragingly on 
the fence and watch for results. The last season 
saw the lowest lake rates on record for grain 
to Buffalo and the seaboard, in the making of 
which record the Canadian routes played no in- 
considerable part, and the shipper will not be 
inclined to discourage the Canadians’ purpose 
to increase competition of routes or to perfect 
their waterways to keep the rates down to a 
minimum and at the same time shorten the time 
required to put Duluth or Chicago grain on 
board the export carrier. 


AMERICAN ELEVATOR AND GRAIN TRADE. 


The Kasper Oat Cleaner Company, Chicago, has 
incorporated with a capital of $2,000. 


The Otto Gas Engine Works of Philadelphia re- 
port a rushing business on Otto Gasoline Hngines. 


The Barnett & Record Co. of Minneapolis has 
begun work on the excavations for the new dry 
dock at West Superior. 

The N. P. Bowsher Company of South Bend, 
Ind., reports business as first-class and rather bet- 
ter than usual at this season, when they expect 
a natural reaction. 

‘The newly incorporated Pacific Slope Grain & Seed 
Cleaning Company, which is erecting a plant at 
Walla Walla, Wash., will manufacture the Houstain- 
Rosholt Seed Cleaning Machine for the coast trade. 


The Carl Anderson Co., Chicago, manufacturers 
of the “Gus” Gas. and Gasoline Engines, have sent 
out a neat calendar, which is particularly appro- 
priate to this frosty weather, the decoration being 
a midwinter scene. 

The Hess Warming & Ventilating Co. of Chicago 
reports sales of Grain Driers to the Consolidated 
Elevator Co. of Duluth, Woodworth & Co. of Min- 
neapolis. Also a gunpowder drier to the Miami 
Powder Co., Xenia, Ohio. 

The output of gas and gasoline engines during 1898 
by the Webster Manufacturing Company of Chicago 
was largely in excess of that of 1897. ‘The company 
has also made extensive additions to its factory to 
keep pace with the orders in various departments. 

The Garry Iron & Steel Roofing Co. of Cleveland, 
Ohio, had a disastrous fire in its plant January 19, 
but the loss was fully covered by insurance, and 


arrangements were at once made to take care of, 
all customers’ orders, and to resume operation very, 


soon, 


H. Ghannon Co. of Chicago, Il., have received 


an order for Ajax Transmission Rope to drive all} 


the machinery in the new Armour elevator “D” at 
Chicago. 
orders ever placed for transmission rope to go in 
a single plant. 

The Skillin & Richards Mfg. Co. has received an 
order for a complete outfit of machinery for the 
new fireproof steel elevator being built at Glen 
Cove, L. I., for the National Starch Co. The Steel 
Storage & Elevator Construction Co. of Buffalo, 
N. Y., were the contractors. 


Business opened up for the new year in a man- 


ner that is highly pleasing, the Invincible Grain 
Cleaner Co. writes from Silver Creek, N. Y. The 
writer adds that, “We are receiving many more 
inquiries and orders than we did for the corre- 
sponding time last year, and we believe that this 
is a sure indication that the Invincible machines 
are to have an exceedingly large sale this year. But 


Wwe are prepaved for the same, and shall fill all) 


orders with more than usual promptness.” 


The Jeffrey Manufacturing Company of Colum-' 
bus, Ohio, which has recently taken up the manu- | 
facture of standard eleyator buckets and spiral) 
Its’ fa-; 


conveyors, reports a very flattering trade. 
cilities are such as enable it to supply high-grade 
material at prices which secure for it a large 
trade for this class of machinery. Anyone requir- 
ing material in this line will do well to secure the 
Jeffrey Company’s latest catalogue and_ prices, 
which will be cheerfully sent upon application. 


Capt. M. De Puy, of 19 South Street, New York, 
patentee of the Paragon Boiler, adorns the front page 
of one of his recent circulars with an illustration of 
the Erie Canal Steamer “Paragon,” fitted with his 
boiler, coming down the Hudson with a tow of ten 
fully loaded canal boats, en route from Albany to 
New York. As evidence of the superiority of the 
Paragon boiler in this connection, he calls attention 
to the fact that a few years ago the state of New 
York awarded prizes of $35,000 and $15,000 to two 


This was said to be one of the largest) 


gentlemen for cana] steamers which only propelled 
themselves. ; 


The Schisler-Corneli Seed Ce. of St. Louis, Mo., 
has issued its descriptive catalogue for 1899 of 
vegetable, field and flower seeds. The firm is a 
large handler of field seeds and buys and sells 
clover and millet seed in large quantities. The cata- 
logue will be mailed free on application. 


The Steel Storage & Elevator Construction Com- 
pany of Buffalo is doing an immense business in 
the way of grain storage plants. Among many re- 
cent contracts is one from the National Starch Com- 
pany for a system of storage tanks for corn, at Glen 
Cove, L. I. They will be located 150 feet or more 
from the factory and all the machinery operated by 
electricity. 

The February number of Carter’s Monthly, a 
magazine published at Chicago, contains an exten- 
sive illustrated article about Sterling, Ill., under the 
head of “A 20th Century Town.” As no description 
of Sterling would be complete without the Charter 
Gas Engine Company being made a part of it, we 
find excellent illustrations of the Charter Engine, of 
the plant, and of Mr. Geo. M. Robinson, president 
of the company, and his residence. 


The Skillin & Richards Mfg. Co. at 241-243 South 
Jefferson Street, Chicago, has iaken in new rooms 
to increase its floor space 50 per cent, and added 
new machinery to enable it to supply the demand 
for its gas engines. They report sales of their 
Improved Burrell Gas & Gasoline Engine as being 
beyond their expectations for this season of the 
year as during the last half of January they shipped 
over 15 engines to all parts of the state. 


The recent damage by fire 10 the foundry of the 
Barnard & Leas Mfg. Co., Moline, Ul, while quite 
serious, did not materially delay them in their work. 
A double force, working night and day, was put 
on, and a heat taken off the third day after the 
fire, and the foundry has since run full force. 
Among the recent orders received by this company 
is one from the Consolidated Hlevator Co. of Duluth, 
Minn., for 18 of their largest elevator separators. 


The W. J. Clark Company, Salem, Ohio, makers 
of the famous Salem Elevator Buckets, have just 
issued catalogue No. 28, which is devoted more par- 
ticularly to tote boxes and pails, made of sheet metal, 
for the speedy and superior manufacture of which 
they have the most completely equipped plant in the 
eountry. Among the articles especially useful in 
grain elevators are steel grain scoops, fire pails, 
oil waste cans and “Quick as Wink” hose couplings. 


To meet the increasing demand for the Wureka 
Grain Cleaning Machinery and other specialties, the 
S. Howes Company of Silver Creek, N. Y., has in- 
creased the capacity of the plant and added new 
engine lathes, planers, surfacers, and other tools, 
,to facilitate production. This will enable the com- 
pany to give customers the usual promptness in 
filling orders which has always characterized the 
S. Howes Company. Last yeaz’s business was un- 
usually large, and 1899 opens with orders coming 
in freely for the various Eureka machines. 

The Weller Mfg. Co. of Chicago’ is preparing 
plans for a 60x175-foot addition to its plant at 118- 
124 North Avenue. The new addition will be erected 
on the east side of their building. The company 
is now engaged in getting out what is claimed to 
be one of the largest orders for spiral steel con- 
veyors that was ever placed. It includes over 12,000 
feet of conveyor, embracing all the various sizes. 
The company also reports an exceedingly heavy 
trade in rope transmission, several large contracts 
having been placed with it during the past 30 days. 


During the year 1898 the Link-Belt Machinery Co. 
of Chicago were very busy, necessitating running 
their plant night and day seven months and full 
time the balance. Among the numerous contracts 
executed by them for power transmission ma- 
chinery, link-belt elevators, sand, coal, ash, hog, 
merchandise and other conveyors, mining machines, 
etc. The following are of especial interest to the 
grain trade: Albert Schwill Malting Co., Chicago, 
conveyors for handling coal into storage room and 
from same to boilers; American Glucose Co., Wauke- 


gan, Ill., char filters; Chase Elevator Co., Chicago, 
machinery for C. & G. T. Ry. grain elevator at 
Hisdon Station; Wisconsin Grass Twine Co., St. 
Paul, Minn., conveyors for handling hay. 


IN THE COURTS 


The Miller Grain and Dlevator Co. of Hast St. 
Louis, Ill, has sued the Cumberland Dispatch for 
$3,500 alleged to have been lost through defendant’s 
delaying a shipment of wheat. 

In the case of Burlington Elevator Company vs. 
Tromanhauser & Bro., at St. Louis, the U. 8. Court 
has sustained the report of the referee supporting 
the Elevator Company’s claims. Some $50,000 are 
involved. 

J. C. Junker, father of Haldo M. Junker, has sued 
the M. H. Petit Malting Company of Kenosha, Wis., 
for .$20,000 damages, alleging that defendant al- 
lowed the boy to play about the elevator where he 
was hurt. : 

In sustaining the demurrer in the case of EH. F. 
Osborne vs. Short Risk Grain Co. of Minneapolis, 
the court decided that the concern is not insolvent, 
and that there is nothing in the articles of incorpora- 
tion to indicate an unlawful purpose. : 


In the case of H. HE. Owen Grain Company, Nor- 
folk, Va., vs. Francis C. Seeds et al., of Columbus, O.,. 
the magistrate allowed plaintiffs $39.60 damages out 
of $232 claimed. The agreement was that defend- 
ants should deliver five carloads of grain at a cer- 
tain price, and defaulted their contract. 


W. C. Pitt of Lovelock, Nev., has sued M. P. Stein 
& Co. of Stockton, Cal., for $584.12, being the differ- 
ence in the price of 4,000 sacks of wheat, which 
plaintiff claims to have sold defendants through an 
agent, but not accepted by them under their con- 
tract. Defendants deny the alleged agency. 


The Appellate Division at Chatham, N. Y., Janu- 
ary 24, affirmed a judgment of non-suit in Graves 
BHlevator Company vs. Trustees of the United So- 
ciety of Shakers. Plaintiff had sued for $3,000, the 
purchase price of an elevator, alleged to have been 
erected on the Society’s order. The defense was a 
general denial. 

Sylvester Strong has sued the Farmers’ Coéper- 
ative Association, Northbend, Nebr., for $354.28 with 
interest. Plaintiff claims that he was employed to 
act as the Association’s Minneapolis agent to sell 
its wheat on commission and that the Company 
owes him a balance and other items tothe total 
amount named. 


Jacob C. Funderbaugh of Pueblo, Colo., has sued 
the Metropolitan Stock Exchange Company of Colo- 
rado for $300 damages and $200 attorney’s fees. 
Plaintiff alleges that on September 29, 1898, he 
bought of defendant 10,000 bushels of wheat at 64 
cents and on October 21,.1898, instructed them to 
sell the same at market price, 667% cents. In reply- 
ing to his instructions defendants denied the alleged 
purchase. i 


In November last Block, Dean & Co. of St. Louis 
bought of Gregg Bros. of St. Joseph, Mo., 3,700 bush- 
els of corn, to grade No. 3 or better. Before de- 
livery, the price advanced, and Gregg Bros. bought 
No. 3 in St. Louis and tendered it as delivery upon 
the contract. The tender was refused and the case 
submitted to the Arbitration Committee of the Mer- 
chants’ Exchange. The question involved was, 
whether in a trade where a shipper in the country 
or at some outside point agrees to deliver at St. 
Louis grain of a certain grade, “or better,’ he can 
buy the lower grade in the St. Louis market and 
deliver it on his contract. It was decided that he 
could not. 


The Copenhagen Board of Trade warns the New- 
port News Board of Trade against repeating the 
“calamity” of shipping ‘mixed corn” to that market, 
such as was sent last year. 

A bill for a law in Nebraska provides for a lien for 
amounts due for thrashing grain or shelling corn 
and for the recording of such liens within thirty days 
of the time the service is performed. 


AMERICAN ELEVATOR AND GRAIN TRADE. 


RANGE OF PRICES AT CHICAGO. 


The daily range of prices for cash grain at Chicago 
for the month ending with Feb. 12 has been as follows: 
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During the week ending January 20 Prime Con- 
tract Timothy Seed sold at $2.374%4@2.42% per cental; 
Prime Contract Clover Seed at $6.75@6.85; Hun- 
garian at $0.55@0.65; German Millet at $0.60@1.00; 
buckwheat at $0.75@1.00 per 100 pounds. 

During the week ending January 27 Prime Con- 
tract Timothy Seed sold at $2.421%4 per cental; Prime 
Contract Clover Seed at $6.50@6.75; Hungarian at 
$0.55@0.65;° German Millet at $0.60@1.00; buck- 
wheat at $0.75@1.00 per 100 pounds. 

During the week ending February 3 Prime Con- 
tract Timothy Seed sold at $2.40@2.42% per cental; 
Prime Contract Clover Seed at $6.85@6.50; Hun- 
gavian at $0.55@0.65; German Millet at $0.60@1.00; 
buckwheat at $0.75@1.10 per 100 pounds. 

During the week ending February 10 Prime Con- 
tract Timothy Seed sold at $2.40@2.42% per cental; 
Prime Contract Clover Seed at $6.25@6.50; Hun- 
garian at $0.55@0.70; German Millet at $0.60@1.00; 
buckwheat at $0.75@1.10 per 100 pounds. 


FLAXSEED AT CHICAGO. 


The receipts and shipments of flaxseed at Chicago 
during the 18 months ending with January as re- 
ported by S. H. Stevens, flaxseed inspector of the 
Board of Trade, were as follows: 


Receipts. Shipments. 
Months. ° | eee ——_———_ -——_——_. 
1898-99, | 1897-98. | 1898-99. | 1897-98. 
AUGUSt 0 00s eee cee eee eeees 813,160 978,790 299,108 
September. 557,895 
October..... 373 312 
November... 437,218 
486,379 
162,138 
88.523 
156,961 
37,691 
174,522 
251,184 
197,934 
Total bushels.........| 4.525.870] 4,349,212) 3,404,409] 3,123,865 


Duluth in January handled in bond 87,000 busheis 
of Canadian wheat. 


Akron, Iowa, the other day shipped 87 cars of 
grain to Minneapolis in one train, equal to 1,143 tons. 


Raltimore’s January grain exports reached 6,321,- 
069 bushels, of which 4,071,895 bushels were corn. 


Chicago January grain receipts were the largest 
for that month in five years, having reached 29,586 
cars. 


As spring approaches it seems certain that Texas 
will plant more corn and wheat this year than ever 
before. 


Des Moines, Iowa, has seventeen grain buying 
firms. eight of whom operate elevator lines cen.cr- 
ing in that city. 


A grain dealer at Homer, Jll., where the oats 
had “run out,” has been introducing the Arkansas 
red oats, the seed of which lie has been offering 
at 50 cents per bushel. 


San Francisco’s shipments of wheat in 1898 were 
3,973,536 centals, compared with 9,508,591 centals in 
1897; barley, 786,303 centals, against 3,405,832; oats, 
28,308 centals, against 23,362; corn, 31,633 centals, 
against 78,483; rye, 29 centals, against 69,792. 


RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS. 


Following are the receipts and shipments of grain, 
etc. at leading receiving and shipping points in the 
United States for the month of January, 1899: 


BUFFALO-—Reported by Chas. H Keep, secretary of the 
Merchants’ Exchange: 


Articles: Receipts. Shipments. 
1899. 1898. 1899 | 1898. 

Wiheat, Dushelst;..i5.,~' es assecorellscatee nes 3,541,000|........05 
Corn, bushels ....3....... aie eas ovtatgie [fecatecslavetsis 2,844,000 

Oates DUSHSTE Fierce nt .sk'liecaseeeel sete et. SL OOO! ca siteciescs 
Barley, bushels icicles o0[iodt awwell eds ce esc 1,266,000) .......... 
By By DUSHOUS cs “sa cin: ois scien lhenecemeicavec Neta ap pistois's ADS. OOO. cisreise.cie 
Flaxseed, lb.. bor coslAodoe cena |iscperecace Paes Pee eN ie cece eit 


Flour, barrels. . Fe ae ong 


CHICAGO _Reporied = Geers F. Stone, secretary of the 
Board of Trade: 


Wheat, bushels.......... 2,924,964 i, 006,844 849,155 357,542 
Corn, bushels............ 13'918/361 8,061,784 5,870,252 3,948,892 
Oats, bushels..........00- 7,040,701) 7,882,595| 5,121,710] 6,645,767 
Barley, bushels.......... 1,482,450) 1,549,512 383,887 471,952 
Rye, bushels. \.. oh... 441,526 241,950 461,838 43,306 
Timothy Seed, ape: 4,978,808) 2,584,504) 4,396,971] 3,346,192 
Clover Seed. lb.. 422,058 615,715) 1,702,866) 1,253,091 
Other Grass Seed, ] 940,060} 628,027 478,427 561,365 
Flaxseed, bushels. 349,600 181,420 87,160 82,085 
Broom Corn, ib 1,028,723 526,950 527,599 49,011 
Hay, tons...... 19,159 23,393 595 Tid 
Flour‘ barrels)..3.5...605.0% 207) 674 312) 039} 1,089,264 334,573 


CLEVELAND —Reported by F. A. Scott, secretary of the 
Chamber of Commerce: 


Wheat, bushels 169,357 178,793 101,999 224,651 
Corn, bushels ..... 692,628 775,349 884,779 426,164 
Oats, bushels ..... 413,822} 464.715)  232,330| 196,205 
Bariey, bushels 52,839 66,688 12.625} ). « oisiee cine 
Rye and other cereals, bu|......... 235077 15,060 6,934 
Baled Hay, tons.......... 7,798 4,127 3,533 289 
Flour. tons, : 3,446 6.295 1.875 3,032 


CENCINNATI_Reportea by C. B. Murray, superintendent 
of the Chamber of Commerce: 


Wheat, bare metaide hse 76,848 69 015 41,830 45,580 
Corn, bushels . ‘ 351,812] 400,278 59,848 86,304 
Oats, bushels..... 219,081 151,878 90,945} 118,916 
Barley, bushels...... 133,242 141,325 2,100 795 
Rye, bushels ....... 61,034 45,102 89,525 17,555 
Timothy Seed, bags. a 1,856 2,375 2,784 2,627 
Clover Seed, bags ee 3,463 6,035 5,723 5,218 
Other Grass Seed, bags. 4,252 2,726 5,763 5 465 
HAY, GONG. ..22<> cveesese ss 11,063 12,924 8,663 10,572 
Flour, barrels............ 249,533; 214,689} 216,568 190) 061 


DETROUT—Reported by F. W. Waring, secretary of the 
Board of Trade: 


Wheat, bushels... 331,154 169,258 217,050 173,883 
Corn, bushels .., 126.992| 146.303] 163,22) 80,274 
Oats, bushels . 63,645 184,482 5,412 24,738 
Barley. bushels . 30,556 180,984 G5401 on geet 
Rye, bushels .. 34,594 64,811 40,789 56,335 
GV RCOMG, Uae cate arses cwcaw|(aewsiacihs lide aeeenin Lol tbaagd Beadicil aedelddond 
Flour, barrels 19.700 23,600 15,700 5.800 
DULUTH Reported by S. A. Kemp, secretary of the Board 
of Trade: 
Wheat, bushels ........ 2,932,073| 1,260,641 563,017 234,701 
Corn, bushels....... 1,133,015 Fi ST | is Meo 0 
Oats, bushels...... 692,429 554,642 2.188 3,888 
Barley, bushels.. 110,149 53,9382 129,084 1,420 
Rye, bushels ..... 123.714 SOBiOGN |S Hic tela batewslrdtcess 
Flaxseed, bushels. 103,837 107,538 OBO Mone ssas.s 
WIGHESDAETOIS. | ae ON iceloee. ee oer 72,105) 165,145 
Flour production, bbls.. 83,485 ASUISOO|etinckyenulicn a bests 


KANSAS CITY—Reported by E. D, Bigelow, secretary of 
the Board of Trade: 3 


Wheat, bushels 2,327,0u0| 1,041,950; 1,597,700 924,300 
Corn, bushels ...... 831" 750] 2 121/750 144,400) 1,274,240 
Oats, bushels ... ... 145,600 306,000 133,000 24,000 
Barley, bushels 6,400 1,600 9,600 1,600 
Rye, bushels . 4 29,250 39,000 30,550 32,500 
Flaxseed, bushels. . 6,500 4,000 3,00U 1,000 
Hay, TOMS® .7.2,.035 8,570 7,780 1,303 1,880 
POE OANT GIS te othek, paca” [nam GRR ONIN S EE 20 dsinelsimaicwie wd pellaade Jeremie 


MINNE aPOLIN—Roported by G. D, Rogers, secretary of 
Chamber of Commerce: 


Wheat, bushels .......... 7,323,050( 5,352,510 821,830] 793,900 
Corn, bushels ....... -e.| 2,219 360 397,380 741,900 76,220 
Oats, bushels........ 1,360,300) 1,087.110 972,590} 203,720 
Barley, bushels ..... 157,670 91,530 108,740 24,250 
Bye, bushels......... 82,210 53.460] 104,070] 23,250 
Flaxseed, bushels .. 214,930 146,290 55,790 21,030 
Hay, tons Mae ale sisislcleigie ,686 2,137 84 176 
Flour, barrels............ 15,143 18,555] 1, 166,887) 970,342 


MILWAUKEE-—Reported by Wm. J. Langson, secretary 
of the Chamber of Commerce: 


Wheat, bushels .......... 986,000; 578.715 287, 100 43.665 
Corn, bushels ... = 912,850 €18, 150 67.934 14.950 
Oats, bushels ~ 817,600) 1,068,000] 626.083) 714,359 
Bariey, bushels 859, 250 959,510 216,638 349,169 
Rye, bushels . 183,800 162,920 35,900 27,000 
Timothy Seed, ‘Ibs 335,121 24,000 178,210} 186,000 
Clover Seed, 1bs.. 528,377 107,640} 1,113,290) 175,210 
Flaxseed, bushels. Ze 17,400 10,351 6,960 5,220 
Hay, tons.. 2,037 1,457 105 19 
Flour, barrels... 120,350 233,950 198,642] 313,146 


ST. LOUIS Reported by Geo. H. Morgan, secretary of the 
Merchants’ Exchange: 


Wheat, bushels .......... 688,800|  441,000( 764,265) 773,590 
@orny DUSHEIS -..scne. «<6 2,485,500) 3,228.750} 1,384,940) 2,952,583 
Oats, bushels............. 919,200) 955,200) 228,510) 514,205 
Bariey, bushels 221,250; 192,000 3.720 5,310 
Rye. Oushels: 2). cee. .ee. 51,800 56,700 51,370} 125,960 
BUG eS OB ee tha casa lore: sinreies=slllaig ouavance slelucell lole euediviniale o(eil ls im mivlereteicsni|lere's ee sini 

PAV TOMS twee soe ossoeene 13,860 8,266 4.103 4,489 
Blour, barrels! ......s.2-%% 89,720 94,905 120,804 117,476 


SAN KFRANCISCO-Reported by T.C. Friedlander, secre- 
tary of the Produce Exchange: 


Wheat, centals ....... ose 333,955 724,426 268,048 836,073 
Corn, centals .... .. . 27,420 26,845 1,708 3,484 
Oats, centals........ 44,355 42,400 1,368 1,855 
Barley, centals...... 65,255 293,208 74,284 142,389 
Rye,-centals..... 3,180) Wie Fe 2 
Flaxseed, sacks. 50 

Hay, tons........ 9,993. 20 
Flour, barrels... .<ccc +0 #444466 ¥415, 635 76,611 61,096 


*3,-barrel sacks. 


TOLEDO-—Reported by Denison B. Smith, secretary of the 
Produce Exchange: 


Wheat. bushels 530.183 274.354 220,500 = 147,538 
Corn, bushels . 1,907,572} 1,420,667) 1,460,000) 1,108,000 
Oats, bushels . 125,730 387,121 94,000 114,000 
Rye, bushels .. 40,469 14 "967 29,800 600 
Clover Seed, bags... 6,286 13, "492 15, 704 19,058 
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PEORIA—Reported by R. C. Grier, secretary of the Board 


of Trade: 
entice: | Receipts. Shipments. 
1899. | 1898. 1899. | 1898. 

Wheat, bushels .......... 65,000 33.500 14,300 4,+00 
Corn, bushels............ 1,716,850} 1,264,000 445,850 622.250 
Oats, bushels.....<...... 536,900 606,250 631 950 616,650 
Barley, bushels .......... 215,750 214,600 152,950 134,400 
Rye, bushels ...5. 0.00 es 15,600 10,400 600 2,400 
Mill Heed, fons ..25..0... 1,090 715 6,420 5,870 
Seedgnlbe-s occur hucleas 450,000). ...0005+. 60,006 90,000 
Broom Corn, Jb.........- 225,000 150,001 165,900} 120,000 
Vale POMS eso crete wnepelalare 3.770 4,085 821 1,290 
PIOUP sDALYOIS§ 2.60015 -ce viele 40,950 41,050 34,40 40,800 


NEW ORLEANS—Reported by Hy. H. Smith, secretary of 
the Board of Trade: 


Wheat, bushels .......... 1,636,343] 1,398,589) 1,401,122) 1,183,348 
Corn) bushels ...00..0<. | 2,051,460) 2,820,359) 1,662,868) 3,571,174 
Qats, bushels............. 211,109] '609,729| 5,550| 171,523 
RYS;OUSHEIE ca. Seed desis esias 64.730). ann 64,730 
Flour, barrels ........... 61, 19¢ 56,749|  36,602| 21,859 


Following is Secretary Smith’s report of the move- 
ment of rough and clean rice at New Orleans since 
August 1, 1898. Receipts of rough rice, in sacks, 
614,848, against 393,216 during same period of pre- 
ceding season. Distribution, 537,139, against 360,108 
sacks. Total stock, Feb. 1, 1899, 86,221 sacks; Keb. 
1, 1898, 59,074 sacks. Receipts of clean rice since 
Aug. 1, 2,018, against 3,041 barrels the previous sea- 
son. Sales, 39,225, against 73,190 barrels. Total 
stock, Feb. 1, No. 1 clean frtee, 15,012, against 8,376 
barrels Feb, 1, 1898; No. 2, 657, against 2,259 barrels. 


VISIBLE SUPPLY OF GRAIN. 


The following table shows the visible supply of 
grain Saturday, Feb. 4, 1899, as compiled by George 
F. Stone, secretary of the Chicago Board of Trade: 


In Store at Wheat, | Corn, Oats, Rye, Barley, 
bu. bu. bu. bu. bu. 
PUA Pati: ciara ease <eels 30,000 251008) see sieece ts 20,000 
Baltimore 863,000] 2,263,000} 265,000)  148,000).......... 
BOStOD sii sje 525,000) 769,000}  268,000)..........]...000ee0- 
Buffalo......... 1,374,000 166,000 143,000 27,000} 975,000 
do. afloat 1,070,000} _309,900].......... fet Neel ae Sajeiei gs 
Chicago........ 3,897,000] 8,798,000] 1,378,000} 444,000! 742,000 
do. afloat ae isreiaid Ooi fei O {OOD les. sisisevoroe,« ai * OO cence 
Gimelmmati c7Fsa|s5 aces op 52 aan'd gael ne 47,000 24,000 104,000 
DETTOUby. cls occs 336.000 423,000 6,000 {2,000 71,000 
Duluth .... .... 6,468,000} 2,823,000} 949,000 196,000} 350,000 
do. afloat... ABS OOM eer kieeicbnl eis cciancicc's |fireesists Ae [asiseenl neks 
Indianapolis... 132.000 211,000 35,006 T000l/:.5 sok cer 
Kansas City... 995,000 458,000 14,000 89,000).......-... 
Milwaukee... .. 15; O00. Satecrwaes 4,000 2,000 87,000 
do. afloat... £1,000} 798,000) ' 137,000) = 258,000).......... 
Minneapolis...| 6,700,000} 2,541,000! 2,183,000 50,000 75,000 
Montreal....... 18,000 21,000 194,000 4,000 9,000 
New York.....| 4,505,000} 2 004,000} 887,000 £3,000} 532,000 
do. afloat. NT S000) i) 2LB O00) see iclelciciare) | eic.es o.n de ce 52,00 
OB WOO: Faeala seeded PA OCU | cram bciecll eie tiraeisjen’s 80,000 
P@OTIA....0 32 see 9,000 772,000} 147,000 3,000 80,000 
Philadelphia .. 783,000} 1,188,000 113,000 183: GOON cersreceipaclas 
St. Douls....... 1,190,000} 1,005,000 184,000 8, 3,000 
do afloat... 34,000 Sd NID all Ghioctinccetd boot oceans 
Toledo... .s0. 514,000) 761,000 52,000 BlO00| |e ce wielatele as 
(foes AMO Oa eas EBON AIS MOCUIOMOEA IE ct ec INCOGRS ee Bat ook baad 
Toronto. ...... 94,000).......... GOO «feats ome 31,000 
OnaSangis saul resiey oomsiltacseh niet calllaeice sbcervea|lhuelsis ss: Poeaillaere.eoin tee 
OTC Stele s(4 ls tasty esc aene meres celia smeccaranR lass ch alaetoe ienies sisceitee 
yn ENEISGS PERL OF ic he alus seein hets eamjotel karale)| realy arate ute (oh vs aeeerorerbs| oictsie'e <tarste z 
Grand Total.| 28,984,000] 28,208,000) 7,038,000} 1,567,000) 3,211,000 
Corresponding 
date i897...... 36,022,000| 39,505,000] 14,766,000) 3,596,000} 2,673,000 
Increase, 4 401,v00) 1,069,000, 18,000| 126,000].......... 
DECTEASES ease | Nag caisueae |e weeslans fiptrlabacne > lies ashen aan 124,000 


EXPORTS FROM ATLANTIC PORTS. 


The exports of breadstuffs, as compiled by George 
F. Stone, secretary of the Chicago Board of Trade, 
from the Atlantic ports during the two weeks ending 
Feb. 4, as compared with same weeks last year, have 
been as follows: 


For week oe For week ending 


Articles. Feb. 4. Feb.5.| Jan. 28. Jan. 29, 
1899, 1898. 1899. 1898, 
Wheat, bushels...... .... 2,708 000} 1,258,000) 2,953,000) 1,983,000 
Corn, bushels........+++++ 3,475,000} 3.665.000) 3,899,000) 5,262,000 
Oats, bushels............. 361,000} 1,468,000} 687,000] 1,568,000 
Rye, bushels. ............- 281,000] 341,000} 329,000} 683,000 
Flour, barrels.... .......- 445.800} 306.300] 536,600) 446, ‘060 


WHEAT RECEIPTS AT PRIMARY 
MARKETS. 


The wheat receipts at nine primary markets dur- 
ing the thirty-two weeks ending February 6, for the 
last three years, according to the Cincinnati Price 
Current were as follows: 


1899. 1898. 1897. 
Bt. DUle. fasetlad vvcreoes 12,143,000 10,258,000 9,899,000 
Toledo .. 10,571,000 8,974,000 6.624000 
Detroit......... 3,812,000 3,746,000 2,507,900 
Kansas City.. mae 23,673,000 24,189,000 6,333,000 
Cincinnati, ..........06+ 477,000 551,000 758,000 
Wu POR scctecacen se aawer 50,686,000 47,668,000 26,121,000 
CHICA TO Nessie enoclans Ose 27,336,000 27,517,000 16,808,000 
Milwaukee. . =i 9.735.000 6,874,000 6, 51,000 
Minneapolis 59, 157,000 57,099,000 46,357,000 
DWE inau ewsek comes e 59,165,000 36,430,000 28,152,000 
SEEING Soy canal Pete wee 155,383,000 127,920,000 107,368, 00 
Total bus., 32 weeks... 206,069,000 175,588,000. 138,489,000 
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ELEVATOR # .9_ 
_&.<GRAIN NEWS 


CENTRAL, 
An eleyator is soon to be built at Hillards, Ohio. 


Rapp & Co. have built a small elevator at Ray’s 
Crossing, Ind. 

The erection of an eleyator at Paw Paw, Mich., 
is being talked of. 

Trotwood, Ohio, is reported jas offeriug a bonus 
of $500 for an elevator. 

It is stated that another elevator is to be built at 
Minden, Mich., this year. 

A grain elevator will doubtless be built at Omar 
Station, Ohio, in the spring. 

J. W. Jones, a grain dealer of Prospect, Ohio, 
has filed papers in bankruptcy. 


Edwin Baldwin of Weston will buy grain and live 
stock at North Baltimore, Ohio. 


Turner & Bybee of Mentone, Ind., have established 
a grain buying station at Burket. 


The Waverly Grain Co. is now doing business 
in its new plant at Waverly, Ohio. 


D. CG. Kilburg, a Plain City, Ohio, grain dealer, 
recently filed a petition in bankruptcy. 


Johnson & Son, grain merchants of Goshen, Ind., 
have opened a branch office at Lansing, Mich. 


I. A. Adams has purchased and taken charge of 
J. A. Neal & Co.’s elevator at Bunker Hill, Ohio. 


Johnson & Fletcher have purchased the elevator 
at Green Camp, Ohio, from M. H. Burke of Marion. 


David Krietz & Son have purchased property 
at New Lisbon, Ind., which they will convert into 
a grain elevator. 


James D. Conklin has purchased a half interest 
in the Rider Grain Company’s elevator at Kentland, 
Ind. 

A steel storage tank of 10,000 bushels’ capacity is 
being built at Adrian, Mich., for the Washington 
Mills. 


Farmers and citizens of Mt. Clemens, Mich., have 
over $1,800 subscribed toward building an elevator 
at that place. 


Ff. E. Kelsey & Co. of Millington, Mich., have 
sold their elevator and banking business. to Car- 
son & Ealy of Caro. 


IF. R. Curtis has leased a piece of ground at Rem- 
ington, Ind., on which be intends shortly to erect 
an up-to-date elevator. 


The elevator at Elsie, Mich., operated for a num- 
ber of years by Cooley & Son, has been leased to 
C. E. Hankins of Ithaca. 


M. M. Hobbs, of Hobbs, Ind., has placed his order |. 


with Philip Smith of Sidney, Ohio, for machinery 
for an eleyator he is building at that place. 


The Miami Maize Co. has purchased a complete 
outfit of elevating and conveying machinery for 
its new plant at Greentown, Ind. or the Weller 
Mfg. Co. 


W. C. Beach has withdrawn from the partnership 
at Plain Cily, Ohio, known as the Plain City Hle- 
vator Co., and the business is continued by M. 
Worthington. 


I’. M. Stilwell has his elevator at El Moro, Ind., 
ready for handling grain. It is furnished through- 
out with machinery manufactured by Philip Smith 
of Sidney, Ohio. 


The Sheets Bros. Elevator Co. of Cleveland has 
been incorporated for $50,000 to deal in feed and 
produce. Incorporators are: lL. 8S. Sheets, J. Sheets 
and H. B. Sheets. 


It is expected that more grain will be handled 
this winter through the Vlint & Pere Marquette 
Railway’s remodeled elevator at Ludington, Mich., 
than ever before in the history of winter naviga- 
tion. 


The officers elected for the current year by the 
stockholders of the Northwestern Blevator & Mill 
Co. of Toledo, Ohio, are as follows: President, 
Thomas A. Taylor; vice-president, F. A. Tanner; 
secretary Rathbun Fuller. 


J. E. & H. G. Flynn, who have long been doing 
business at Converse, Ind., with inadequate facili- 
ties, now have a fine new elevator well along to- 
ward completion. It was designed by the West- 
ern Engineering & Construction Co., and has a 
capacity of between 12,000 and 13,000 bushels. It 


/ The Indiana, Illinois & Iowa R. R. Co, it is 


. grading grain for the Eastern markets. 


will be operated by a gas engine using natural 
gas. 


E. ©. Astley & Son of, Grand Ledge, Mich., light 
their grain elevator with a 50-light dynamo, oper- 
ated by the gas engine that elevates the grain. 


The Weller Mfg. Co. is furnishing machinery, in- 
cluding corm cleaners, to go in the new elevator 
of Garrison Bros. at Converse, Ind., which has a 
capacity of 15,000 bushels. 


The Goodrich Bros. Hay & Grain Company of 
Winchester. Ind., are now buying grain at Sara- 
toga, Snow Hill and Stone Station, and buying hay 
at Farmland, Lynn, New Castle, Saratoga and Win- 
chester. 


The Winchester Milling Co. of Canal Winchester, 
Ohic, has under construction one of the most com- 
plete elevators in the central states, after plans 
furnished by Philip Smith of Sidney. Ohio, and 
using his machinery throughout. 


said, will build a transfer elevator at ‘Xnox, Ind., 
where the “Three-I’” crosses the ‘Nickel Plate.” 
The house will have 100,000 bushels’ storage capac- 
ity, and will contain machinery for cleaning and 


James and Arthur Wellington, Anderson, IJnd., 
formerly of the milling firm of Wellington, Schalk 
& Co. are now operating an eleyator there, and 
also handling flour. James Wellington has a half- 
acre of land and about March 1 will commence the 
erection of a 30,000 bushel elevator and a grist mill. 


The East Side Klevator Co. of Toledo, Ohio, re- 
cently enlarged their elevator. They raised the cu- 
pola, lengthened the elevator legs, putting in new 
drives for same, and also new drives for the belt 
conveyor. The machinery’ for the various changes 
was furnished by the Skillin & Richards Mfz. Co. 


Willard E. Hurd recently purchased the old John- 
son grain warehouse at Logansport, Ind., he hay- 
ing operated the house under lease since July, 
1897. This house has an _ interesting history 
of half a century—particularly interesting when 
related by Mahlon Conover, who has been em- 
ployed in it for over thirty-two years. He relates 
a bit of its history as follows: “It was built in 
1849 by Israel Johnson & Sons, who conducted 
the business until 1869—twenty years. Then it was 
run by William H. Johnson until 1892, when he 
died, its ownership and management then passing 
to John F. Johnson. He conducted it until May 
of 1897. Mr, Hurd rented it and assumed charge 
July 1 of the same year, and now he owns: it. 
When I came here we had one small elevator, a 
blind horse for power, and measured our corn in 
a 2%-bushel tub. Now we have five elevators, a 
25-horse power engine, and can shell 400 bushels 
of corn an hour. The canal from Toledo to Vin- 
cennes used to run just out there, west of the corn 
dump, but it has disappeared before our swifter 
civilization.” y 


ILLINOIS. 


Hazen & Parsons is a new grain firm at Philo, 
Tl. 


It is rumored that another elevator will be built 
at Blandinsville, Jil. 


Rk. J. Riley & Co. have a new elevator at Symer- 
ton, Ill, well under way. 


A. Whitaker & Son of Monarch will soon erect 
an elevator at Padua, Ill. 


Rufus Keator of Paxton, Ill., has engaged in the 
grain business with Wm. Bruyn. 


The Grant Park Hay & Grain Co., Grant Park, 
Ill., built a 8,000-bushel corn crib last month. 


John C. Koehn recently installed an 8-horse power 
gasoline engine in his elevator at Danforth, Til. 


Johuson & MecGirr, the Wlva, IL, grain dealers, 
have recently added largely to their crib capacity. 


Alva Deffenbaugh has purchased land at Mon- 
arch, Il., on which he intends to build an elevator. 


The grain firm of Cook & Greenwood, Cabery, I11., 
has been dissolved. Mr. Cook continues the busi- 
ness. 


The safe in Hilton’s grain office at Symerton, II1., 
was blown open one night last month and $150 
taken. 


Farmers in the vicinity of Mason. City, Ill, are 
being canvassed for subscriptions for a farmers’ 
elevator. ; 


J. R. Williams has sold to A. M. Means his in- 
terest in the grain firm of A. M. Means & Co. at 
Anchor, Il. 


The Great Western Distillery at Peoria, IL, las 
a 125,000-bushel elevator, and it is stated that 
they intend to build a boot on the river bank op- 


posite, with facilities for handling grain from barges 
at all times when pavigation is open. 


Ed. Gleasman has engaged in the grain and stock 
business at Rockton, Ill, with EH. S. Waite Jr. 


Chas. Merritt, recently of Ohio, Ill., has purchased 
an interest in Geo. L. Merritt & Co.’s elevator at 
Roberts, Il. 


Citizens of Rankin, Ill. are trying to orgamize 
a local stock company to build an elevator an 
start a bank. : 


A. K. Wick of Round Grove, Ill., has placed a 
Charter Gasoline Engine in his elevator, replacing 
the horse power. 


It is reported that the elevator which burned at 
North Henderson, Ill., some months ago, will be 
rebuilt this spring. / 


A 10,000-bushel elevator is to be built at Chester- 
ville, Ill., of which Frank W. Clisby of Arcola 
is to be the owner. 


My. Burks of Bement has sold his interest in 
the elevator at Milmine, Ill., and the firm is tow 
flay & Stackhouse. 


The Crocker Grain Co. has’ sold its dump and 
grain business at Birkbeck, Ill., to the Middle Di- 
vision BHlevator Co, 


The Sheldon Elevator Co. stockholders held their 
annual meeting at Shelcon, Ill, on February 6, 
and a dividend of 6 per cent was declared. 


The Nelms-Heye Grain Co. of Bath, IL, has been 
incorporated by John E. Nelms, Henry HH. Heye 
and H. R. Northrup. The capital stock is $5,900. 


The Hess Warming & Ventilating Co, of Chicago 
is building a No. 6 5,000 to 75,000 bushel Hess Grain 
Dryer, to go in the Santa Fe Elevator at Chicago. 

n 


Bartlett & Co. of Peoria are building an elevator 
at Wleamor, Ill. The main building will be 20x28 
feet, and a separate power house will be erected. 


The Middle Division Elevator Co. of Chicazo is 
rebuilding its recently burned elevator at Saune- 
min, Ill. It will have a capacity of 25,000 bushels. 


The debris of the Wilcox Hlevator at Milford, 
Ill., is being cleared away, and it is expected that 
the recently burned house will be rebuilt at once. 


Fred W. Keeney and J. B. Little have leased 
O. L. Gray’s elevator at Watseka, Ill, and will 
operate it under the firm name of Keeney & Little. 


John Gifford is building a new elevator at Gif- 
ford, Ill, and has placed the order for the ma- 
chinery equipment with the Skillin & Richards Mfg. 
Co. 


Levi G. Blair, a grain buyer and merchant of Rio 
and Knoxville, Ill., has filed a petition in bank- 
ruptcy. His liabilities are stated as $13,645; assets, 
$3,167.53. 


J. T. Davidson and J. C. Collins have accepted 
plans for a 12,000-bushel elevator, which they con- 
template building scon on the Big Fouft at Cham- 
paign, Ill. 


The Weller Mfg. Co. is furnishing the machinery 
for a marine leg and two sack elevators, to go in 
the Advance Elevator Co.’s grain eleyator at Bast 
St. Louis, Il. 


Marcellus Pease has Jeased a mill property at 
Harvard, Ill., and will fit it up for a grain ele- 
vator. He will put in a gasoline engine, grind feed 
and sell coal as well as buy grain. 


Mr. Joseph Ulrey of La Place, Ill, informs us 
that we were im error Jast month in stating that he 
had sold his elevator to D. D. Fouts. Mr. Fouts 
only became business manager of the house. 


J. B. Carson has completed a new 15,000-bushel 
grain elevator at Perdue, Ill. The complete ma- 
chinery equipment, including a gasoline engine, was 
supplied by the Weller Mfg. Co. of Chicago. 


The Central States Grain Co. has been incorpo- 
rated at Chicago to do a grain commission business. 
The capital is $50,000. The incorporators named 
are Martin A. Mayo, J. H. Goodman, C. i. Beaugry. 


The Galva Grain Elevator Co., Galva, Ill., has 
been incorporated with a capital stock of $10,000. 
The incorporators are: S. P. Johnson, John Miller 
and C. W. Potter. An elevator will be built in 
the spring. 


The Middle Division Elevator Co. of Chicago 
contemplates improving and enlarging its transfer 
elevator plant at Champaign, Ill. It is also stated 
that formal application will be made for the ap- 
pointment of a state grain inspector at Champaign, 


The Dodge Mfg. Co. of Mishawaka, Ind,, has 
installed a complete outfit of machinery in the 
Peavey Grain Co.’s annex to its elevator at South 
Chicago. The machinery included a cross conveyor 
running from the annex to a marine tower, with 
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d4-inch belt, carrying grain both ways. The com- 
pany also furnished the complete equipment for the 
marine tower, including marine leg, cross-head 
winch and pusher. The Barnett & Record Co. was 
the contractor and D, A. Robinson the engineer. 


Farmers have incorporated the Wheatland Hle- 
yator Co., Normantown, Ul., with a capital stock 
of $12,000. The incorporators named are Thomas 
Stewart Jr., Geo. W. Schmidt and James Clow. It 
is said they will either purchase Marsh & Wood's 
eleyator or erect a new one. 


The elevator of Rosenbaum Bros. at Chicago, IL, 
was recently put in operation. Owing to the large 
amount of business done it was found necessary 
to make additions to the machinery. New eleva- 
tors and rope drives are being furnished by the 
Skillin & Richards Mfg. Co, 


The La Rose Grain Co., La Rose, Ill., who now 
have a capacity of 135,000 bushels at La Rose, be- 
sides houses at other points, inform us that they 
expect to make an improvement in the spring by 
painting their entire plant, consisting of three ele- 
yators, coal sheds, lumber sheds, ete. 


L. T. Hutchins & Co., who had $18,000 worth of 
grain in the Wilcox Wlevator at Milford, Ill, re- 
ceived the full amount of their insurance, $16,000. 
They purchased the damaged grain for something 
like $4,000. W. G. and E. S. Harron received $4,370 
on their $4,500 insurance on the building, the saly- 
age being estimated at $1380. 


Hagener Bros. recently sold their grain and Jum- 
ber business at Beardstown, IJ]., to three gentle- 
men of that place, who will incorporate nder the 
name of the Beardstown Grain & Lumber Co. The 
eapital stock will be $20,000, held by the following 
gentlemen: L. W. Pilger, who will have charge 
of the grain business; Z. H. Sexton, who will have 
charge of the lumber yard, and J. F. Duval, who 
will have charge of the books. In addition to 
the elevator and ijumber yard at Beardstown, the 
company owns houses at Hagener, Arenzville, Con- 
eord and Browning, having a total capacity of 
80,000 bushels. 


EASTERN. 


Holbrook & Wiley have opened a grain store at 
Wellfleet, Mass. . 


Webster Tharsher has opened a grain and feed 
store at Claremont, N. H. 


A. W. Terry has sold his grain business at Pal- 
mer, Mass., to Smith & Co. 


Smith & Dearborn have moved into their 
grain store at Belmont, N. H. 


Mr. Poole has retired from the grain firm of 
Tibbetts & Poole, Boothbay, Me. 


The grain and milling firm of Crowell & Dorr, 
Newton, Mass., has been dissolved. 


Hussey & Goldthwaite of Guilford, Me., recently 
purchased A. R. Maxtield’s grain business. 


W. M. Jenkins & Co., the Hxeter, Mass., grain mer- 
chants, have opened a grain store at Durham. 


M. Henry Arnold has sold out his interest in 
the grain firm of Sykes, Hodge & Arnold at Athol, 
Mass. 

Ferdinand Dupres bas opened a grain, hay and 
eoal store, and also a branch store, in Haverhill, 
Mass. 


The Western Transit Line is overhauling its City 
Hlevator at Buffalo, N. Y., and increasing its hand- 
ling capacity. 

Jaqui & Co., Morristown, N. J.. are about to erect 
a 50-foot smokestack io the engine house at their 
elevator plant. 


L. Sidney Atwood will continue the grain and 
grocery business of his father, the late Leyi Atwood, 
at Chatham, Mass. 


C. D. Holbrook of Palmer, Mass.. is putting up 
a building in Thorndike, where he will open a 
branch grain store. ; 


Wm. P. Faye, dealer in hay and grain at Lowell, 
Mass., made a voluntary assignment last month. 
Liabilities $32,895; assets, $20,985. 


Hiram C. Crowell has purchased the shoe factory 
building at West Dennis, Mass., and will conduct 
in it a large hay and grain business. 


Water R. Willets, New York City, is continuing 
the wholesale grain and feed business of ‘Titus, 
Wells & Willets, under the old name. 


Geo. E. Moore has succeeded to the grain busi- 
ness of the late E. H. Shaw at North Chelmsford, 
Mass. Myron Queen will manage the store. 


Chas. A. Crittenden has retired from the grain and 
flour firm of Hayes & Crittenden at New Haven, 
Conn. Edwin A. Hayes will continue the business. 


The American Products Company has been in- 
corporated at Jersey City, N. J., with a capital stock 
of $100,000. It will deal in all kinds of cereals and 


new 


other products. The incorporators are Chas. N. 
King, R. P. Ryan, and A. McMahon of Jersey City. 


The following have been elected as directors of 
the Sodus Bay Elevator Co., Rochester, N. Y., for 
1899: E. H. Harriman, E. M. Parrott, Wm. W. 
Webb. 


Mackenzie & Winslow have plans prepared for an 
80,000-bushel elevator which they expect to build in 
the spring at Fall River, Mass., to replace their 
burned house. 


C. S. Robbins, dealer in grain, flour and feed 
at Amityville, Long Island, was compelled to as- 
sign last month on account of having been too lib- 
eral in giving credit. 


Bailor’s Grain and Bean Elevator at Mt. Morris, 
N. Y., is now completed. It has a capacity for 
20,000 bushels and is equipped with an 8-horse 
power engine, cleaners, cte. 


SOUTHERN. 


The Britton Lumber & Grain Co., Britton, Texas, 
sold out its business last month. 


The Jonesboro Roller Mill Co. expects to build a 
50,000-bushel elevator at Jonesboro, Ark. 


Julius Norton, Baird, Texas, has sold his grocery 
and grain business to D. W. Wristen & Co. 


R. M. Harrel & Co. of Cale. Tex., are preparing to 
build a large hay and grain storage house at that 
place. 


“The Galveston Wharf Company, Galveston, Tex., 
ae the erection of another large elevator | 
there. ‘ 


It is reported that D. B. George of Champaign, 
Ill, will build a grain elevator at Hall’s Station, 
Tenn. 


A 


R. H. Poole has purchased the interest of his part- 
ner, R. P. Keith, in the wholesale and retail grain 
business at Cleburne, Tex. 


The newly incorporated New Basin Elevator, 
Warehouse & Manufacturing Company of New Or- 
leans, La., is arranging for the erection of a 50,000- 
bushel elevator. 


There is some talk of an elevator being built 
at Sabine, Pass, Texas, by the Sabine Land & Im- 
provement Co, and the railroad at that point. It 
is hardly likely, however, that this will be this 
year. 


The New Basin Warehouse, Hlevator & Mfg. Co.,\ 
Limited, has been incorporated at New Orleans, \ 
La., with a capital stock of $50,000. The incorpo- | 
rators are: B. F. Glover, president; John I. Glover 
and A. F.. Leonhardt. ; 


IOWA. 
Tiffin, Iowa, may soon haye a new elevator. 


Pease Bros. of Des Moines are about to build 
an elevator at Rands, Iowa. 


The elevator at Mount Hamil, Iowa, was sold 
at sheriff's sale recently to Sam B. Floyd for $1600. 


Bellmer Bros. of Dewar have purchased the Dun- 
kerton, Iowa, elevator and are refitting it. 


W. H. McLeod is the successor of Mcleod 
Cook in the grain business at Williamsburg, Iowa. 


& 


Culbertson Bros. have succeded Fobes & Culbert- 
son in the.grain, coal and tile business at Glidden, 
Iowa. 


The grain firm of Hill & Heitzman, at Holstein, 
Iowa, has been dissolved and Mr. Hill continues the 
business alone. 


Olsen Bros. have purchased a half-interest in the 
elevator and grain business of W. H. Richard at 
Ellsworth, Iowa. 


The farmers about Kensett, Iowa, are said to be 
talking of building an elevator there on the 
cooperative plan. 


Joseph Funk will soon overhaul his elevator at 
Blanchard, Iowa, and put in a new sheller and also 
a gasoline engine. 


Hennings & Haggie of Ogden have purchased a 
site at Beaver, Iowa, on which they will soon com- 
mence the erection of an elevator. 


Dean & Milligan have leased the elevator at Tip- 
ton, Iowa. Mr. Milligan will have charge of it, as- 
sisted by J. C. Leatherby as buyer. 


The Luce Grain Co. of Minneapolis has expressed 
its intention of rebuilding its elevator in the Great 
Western yards at Dubuque, Iowa. 


The Dodge Manufacturing Company of Misha- 
waka, Ind., is furnishing the machinery outfit for 


the Peavey Grain Co.’s new 1,500,000-bushel grain 
elevator at Council Bluffs, Iowa. The contractors 


were William Goldie & Sons. D. A. Robinson was 


the engineer. 


J. H. Murphy has sold a half interest in his grain 
business at Parnell, lowa, to M. Dwyer. The firm is 
now Murphy & Dwyer, and is doing a good busi- 
ness. 

The D. K. Unsicker Co. of Oskaloosa has let the 
contract for an elevator at Butler, Iowa. This 
company owns two other elevators on the Iowa 
Ceutral, at Fremont and Wright. 


Pohl & Johnson, Hampton, Iowa, who lost their 
elevator by fire recently, have cleaned off the site 
and expect to rebuild next summer. In the mean- 
time they are loading direct into cars and also 
through their small elevator. 


Kruse & Dunn of Swea City have purchased 
the L. L. Lawrence elevator at Armstrong, Iowa. 
Mr. Dunn will take charge of the elevator at Arm- 
strong while Mr. H. N. Kruse will remain in charge 
of the elevator at Swea City. 


WESTERN. 


The new elevator at Mosca, Colo, is in opera- 
tion. 


O’Farrell & Jones, graimbuyers at Creston, Wash., 
have dissolved partnership. 


The Southern Mercantile & Grain Co. of San Fran- 
cisco has incorporated with a subscribed capital of 
$90,000. 


The Bozeman Milling Co., Bozeman, Mont., has 
set aside $2,500 to be used in increasing its elevator 
capacity. 


The Alliance Warehouse at Ritzville, Wash., has 
declared a dividend of $1,000 for 1898, and one-half 
cent per bushel for wheat received. 


Frankenheimer Bros., Stockton, Cal., haye incor- 
porated to deal in real estate, grain, and agricultural 
products, operate warehouses, ete. The capital 
stock is $90,000. 


Ronaldson Bros., who were burned out last No- 
vember, have moved into a capacious new ware- 
house at Golden Gate, Cal., where they will carry 
on a grain, hay, feed and coal business as before. 


The Farmers’ Elevator at Heoper, Colo., is nearly 
completed. It is 40x60x70 feet high and has a 
capacity of about 125,000 bushels. The farmers 
who are stockholders are said to hold enough grain 
at present to fill the house. 


The Pacific Coast Grain & Seed Cleaning Co. has 
been organized at Walla Walla, Wash. Ground has 
been purchased and a contract for the buildings let. 
About 175,000 feet of lumber will be used. It is 
said that a total of about 60 men will be em- 
ployed. 


Hiestand, Warner & Co. of San Francisco, Cal., 
were the highest bidders for the burnt wheat from 
the Farmers’ Friend warehouse at Genesee, Idaho. 
Of the 55,000 bushels of wheat in store at the 
time of the fire, not more than-one-fifth is a total 
loss, and as a good price was secured, those who 
were uninsured will be far from suffering a total 
loss. 

r 


NORTHWESTERN. 


B. C. Young has sold his elevator at Ronneby, 
Minn., to G. O. Helvig. 

A. A. Truax has purchased D. L. 
grain business at Emery, S. Dak. 


It is reported that the Cargill Co. will build an 
elevator at Edgerton, Minn., this year. 


Fitzgerald’s 


The Nye-Jenks Grain Co. is making extensive re- 
pairs to its elevator at Washburn, Wis. 


The Bagley and the Douglass Elevators at Web- 
ster, S. Dak., have been closed for the season. 


There is a movement on foot among the farmers 
of Rice, Minn., to organize an elevator company. 


W. EF. Smith is the successor of Smith & Baum- 
gartner in the grain business at Fennimore. Wis. 


The Osborne-MeMillan Elevator at Eden Valley, 
Minn., was closed for the season early last month. 


A 10,000-bushel elevator wil! doubtless be built 
in the spring by the Warwick-Cole Co. at Oshkosh, 
Wis. 

Dell Rapids, S..Dak., expects an elevator to be 
built there this year by McUaull, Webster & Co. 
of Minneapolis. 


Subscriptions for stock in a proposed farmers’ 
elevator company at Dempster, S. Dak., are being se- 
cured in that section. 


James W. Hood of Worthington leased Wm. 
Lockwood's elevator at Hdgerton, Minn., and took 
possession on February 1. 


A temporary organization has been effected at 
New Paynesville, Minn., looking toward the incor- 
poration of the Farmers’ & Merchants’ Elevator 
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Co., with’a capital stock of $10,000. H. K. Hill 


is secretary of the temporary organization. 


It is reported that a 10,000-bushel elevator is to 
be built at Mankato, Minn. The projectors haye 
not yet disclosed their names. 

The erection of a farmers’ elevator at Fisher, 
Minn., is being agitated. J. B. Merrill is taking 
an active interest in the matter. of 
build 
Wis., 


\ 
an \ 
this 


The Northern Grain Co. will probably 
elevator on the south side in Manitowoc, 
year to accommodate the local business. 


Jargo & Halvorson, known as the Hardwick Ele- 
vator Co., Hardwick, Minn., have dissolved partner- 
ship. Mr. Jargo continues the business. 


Geo. Cordes has leased his elevator at Marion, 


Wis., to the H. BH. McHachron Co. of Wausau. 
Mr. Cordes will act as the agent for the company. 


The Imperial Hlevator Co. closed its house at 
Church’s Ferry, N. Dak., early last month, on ac- 
count of lack of business for the balance of the 
season. 


T. J. Owens has retired from the grain and fuel 
firm of Owens & Perry at Aberdeen, 8. Dak., leay- 


ing E. G. Perry as the sole proprietor of the 
business. 
The farmers in the vicinity of Milnor, N. Dak,, 


are organizing with the expectation of building a 
flouring mill at that place, and an elevator at 
Delamere. 


Frick & Van Osdel, dealers in live stock at Yank- 
ton, S. Dak., have leased a piece of ground on the 
Great Northern, near Mission Hill, and will at 
once build a 20,000-bushel elevator. 


Farmers around Minneota, Minn., have an ele- 
yator company organization about perfected, and it 
is said that sufficient stock is already subscribed 
to insure the erection of an elevator. 


A movement among the farmers tributary to 
Mazeppa, Minn., is well under way toward com- 
plete organization for the purpose of building and 
operating a farmers’ elevator there this year. 


A co-operative grain company has been organized 
at Taunton, Minn., with O. H. Esping as president 
and BE. H. Cartsens as secretary. The company is 
capitalized at $12,000, with shares at $10 each. 


The Pine Island, Minn., Farmers’ Elevator Co. 
has elected the following ofiicers for the current 


year: President, C. R. Miller; vice-president, James 
Deveney; secretary, S. D. Townsend; treasurer, 
Ta. Erish? 

The Missouri Valley Milling Co., Birmarck, 


N. Dak., will receive sealed proposals for the erec- 
tion of a grain elevator building, up to 1 p. m. on 
February 20. Bonds in the sum of $3,500 are 
asked from bidders. 


Alliance of Minnesota contemplate 
the erection of a large terminal elevator at Su- 
perior, Wis., this season. Flick Olson. ithe or- 
ganizer of the Alliance, has been looking over sites 
in Superior recently. 


Joseph R. Lilley & Sons of Blaine, Il., have pur- 
chased the grain elevator of J. B. Wise at Sharon, 
Wis., and took possession on February 1. Later 
they purchased the grain and coal business of L. S 
Arnold at the same place. 


The Farmers’ Elevator Association of Kenyon, | 
Minn., at its annual meeting last month, elected 
the following officers: President, O. Ff. Henkel; vice- 
president, W. R. Collister; secretary, A. I. Kjor; 
treasurer, C. L. Brusletten. 


The farmers of Castlewood, S. Dak., are solicit- 
ing stock subscriptions for building an eleyator 
and are meeting with such success that the or- 
ganization of an elevator company and the building 


The Farmers’ 


of an elevator seem certain. 


Christopher Isviesher, who last December as- 
saulted and robbed Jesse Kilpatrick, a grain buyer 
at Altona, Moody County, 8. Dak., has been 
captured at Bloomberg, Pa., and will be brought 
back to South Dakota for trial. 


The fifth annual meeting of the Farmers’ Mer- 
cantile Elevator Co. of Zumbrota, Minn., was held 
last month, The secretary’s report showed that 
$117,478.75 worth of grain was handled at an ex- 
pense of $2,663.96. The net profit to the company 
was $2,665.50 on a capital of 438,940. 


Joseph Duvall’s elevator at Kewaunee, Wis., oc- 
cupied by the Kewaunee Grain Co., is to be en- 
larged and improved in the spring. An addition, 
33x45x55 feet high, will be built, giving the entire 
plant a capacity of 60,000 bushels. A gasoline 
engine and improved machinery will be added. 


The stockholders of the Farmers’ Hlevator Co., 
Faribault, Minn., held their annual meeting last 
month and re-elected the old board of directors. 
The business of the past year was declared to have 
been satisfactory to the farmers and the business 


men of Faribault, and that tbe affairs of the com- 
pany should be put on a solid basis for this year, 


The Moulton-Starrett Co: of Chicago is build- 
ing an addition to the Consolidated Elevator Com- 
pany’s Hlevator “BE” at Duluth, Minn., into which 
will be installed a No. 6 Hess Grain Dryer, haying 
a capacity of 500 bushels an hour. This 600,000- 
bushel addition will give the company a combined 
capacity of 1,500,000 bushels. 


MISSOURI, KANSAS AND NEBRASKA, 

L. J. Bailey will build an elevator at Claflin, 
Kans., this spring. 

Turner & Brenner have put a new engine in their 
elevator at Carroll, Nebr. 

Mehler Adam, Russell, Kans., 
business to W. H. Morrison. 

The Omaha Elevator Co.’s elevator at Osceola, 
Kans., is undergoing repairs. 

The elevator at Burress, Nebr., is now the prop- 
erty of A. Koehler of Geneva. 


has sold his grain 


It is reported that the Duff Grain Company will 
soon build an elevator at Brock, Nebr. 

Several cars of wheat from Wyoming have been 
on the market at Kansas City recently. 


stock firm of Connor & Baus- 
has been dissolved. 


The grain and live 
field, Auburn, Nebr.. 

The Farmers’ Elevator at Jefferson City, Mo., 
been completed and is how doing business. 


has 


Taylor & Coleman have succeeded Baumgardner 
& Harper, grain dealers at Denison, Kans. 


James Sheeran expects soon to remodel an old 
mill at Bennington, Kans., into an elevator. 


Rundberg & McLain now own the west elevator 
at Ong, Nebr. It is under the management of Win. 
Rundberg. 

The Pond Creek Mill & Hlevator Co. of Hutchin- 
son, Kans., and Pond Creek, Okla., has incorporated 
with a capital of $30,000. 


A. ©. Thompson and E. W. 
gaged in the grain business at Kahoka, 
the elevator owned by Mr. Thompson. 


Robinson have en- 
Mo., in 


Schenck & Co. of Pawnee City, Nebr., have a 15,- 
000-bushel elevator at Bellaire, Kans., nearly com- 
pleted. Chas. Isom is the local manager. 


McReynolds & Co. of Chicago have leased the 
Langenburg Elevator at St. Louis, Mo., through 
which they expect to do an export business. 


P. D. Smith’s 40,000-bushel elevator at St. Hdward, 
Nebr., is being pushed to completion. The motive 
power will be a 21-horse power gasoline engine. 


The Iowa Development Co. has purchased the 
Harroun Elevator at St. Joseph, Mo., for $22,500 
It is stated that W. H. Harroun will continue to 
operate the property. 

B. B. Joffee, in connection with some Cincinnati 
capitalists, is considering the matter of establish- 
ing a distillery at Kansas City with a daily capacity 
of 1,000 bushels of corn. 


of the 


w® 


Pe 
Kramer Bros., Atna Mills, Wellington, 


| Kans., expect to build a 100,000-bushel elevator in 


the near future. This wili give them a total storage 
capacity of 170,000 bushels. 


The storage capacity of the Merchants’ Elevator 
at Kansas City, Kans., is being enlarged to 65,000 
bushels. The transfer capacity of the remodeled 
house will be about 35 cars pez day. 


The old elevator on the Santa Fe tracks at Cald- 
well, Kans., which has been shut down for several 
years, is undergoing repairs preparatory to being 
opened for business by J. H. Ball. 


The Farmers’ Grain and Stock Company of 
Kenesaw, Nebr., elected the following officers for 
this year: Geo. W. Wolcott, president; Henry Cur- 
rier, secretary and L. W. Parmeter, treasurer. 


Cyrus Wilhelm, a farmer and grain dealer of Mt. 
Hope, Kans., on January 28 filed a petition in bank- 
ruptecy, showing liabilities of about $6,000 and as- 
sets which, aside from some mining stock, fmount 
to less than $300. 


/ It is reported that W. W. Culver, the retiring chief 

grain inspector of Kansas, contemplates the ereec- 
tion of a large elevator at Kansas City. Also that 
Harroun Bros. will build one there in connection 
with their cereal mill. 


CANADA. 
es Ward will build a grain elevator ee Chesley, 
ot 


The city of Belleville, Ont., has had a white ele- 
phant on its hands in the shape of a large elevator. 
It has therefore disposed of the same to H. Corby, 


M. P., for the sum of $6,000. Mr. Corby will prob- 
ably enlarge and improve the property. 


Elevator A at Fort William, Ont., has added two 
new grain cleaners of large capacity. 


It is said that the Kingston Hlevator & Transit 
Co. has asked the city of Hamilton for a bonus 
to build an elevator there. 


It is reported that an elevator will be built at 
Ridgetown, Ont., by a Mr. Cawthorpe of 'Thames- 
ford. Its capacity will be 35.000 bushels. 


Farmers have incorporated the Farmers’ Union 
Elevator Co., Limited, with a capital of $10,000. 
They will erect an elevator at Gretna, Manitoba, 
and make that their chief place of business. 


OUR DUTY TO OUR ASSOCIATION. 


[A paper read at the annual meeting of the Kansas 
Grain Dealers’ Association, held at Topeka, Jan. Den 
1899, by L. Cortelyou of Muscotah, Kans. | 


This magic word, Duty, should fill a very im- 
portant place in the consideration of our relations 
with each other and as members of our Associa- 
tion. It is so easy to be able to see what is the 
duty of others, but when we consider our own 
duties we are often willfully blind. Should we be 
like the physician, able to heal others and not our- 
selves? No; let us first perform the duty we owe 
ourselves and to our Association, and then we 
can hope to point the way to others. Before we 
criticise others, let us first criticise ourselves. 

Only two years ago this Association was first 
organized, and at our meeting here, just one year 
ago, with a total membership of about 160, our 
Secretary prophesied we would have four hundred 
members before the end of 1898. Did we believe 
this? I am free to say that while I hoped it would 
be so, still I doubted it, and am surprised at our 
wonderful growth and success. How many em- 
pires have existed that rose, flourished for a time, 
and then fell into decay? This has been a matter 
of history and shall it be our history? Shall our 
Association meet witl a like fate? We hope and 
believe not. You will agree that we have arisen 
from the smallest beginning until we are really 
astonished ourselves at the extent of our power 
and the glory of our success; and shall to-day be 
the turning point that leads on the downward road 
to decay and disintegration, or is it only one of 
the milestones that mark the way to a still greater 
snecess and to the enlarging of the scope of our 
power for good as an association? 

Gentlemen, this lies only and altogether with the 
members of this Association. You may elect whom 
you will as your officers, and they may give as 
much of their time and energy as they will, or are 
capable of, yet the measure of success that will 
attend the Association through tunis and the com- 
ing years will be just as full as the members shall 
make it. It lies in your power, and yours alone, 
to make it a still more glorious success. Let ¢ach 
one of us ask ourselves, ‘“‘What has the Association 
done for us?” What bas it done for the grain trade 
of the state of Kansas in its two years of exist- 
ence? What is the country grain dealer's positiom 
in the trade. as compared to that of two years ago? 
I ask you all to consider this well, and, looking back 
to that time, may you realize one thing fully, and 


\\that is, that you are a debtor to this Association. 


A debtor from the fact that through this Associa- 
tion you now haye a very much better state of 
affairs existing among yourselves and a more gen- 
erous recognition abroad. 

Now, if this Association has accomplished any 
good, has benefited its members, und you 
cannot help but acknowledge it has, then it 
is your creditor and you owe it something. 
In this way we ave all made debtors to the Associa- 
tion. We are debtors, gentlemen, not only in money, 
which we are called upon to pay as dues to furnish 
“sinews of war,’ and which is but a small part 
of the debt, but we are debtors in a higher and a 
nobler sense. We have a duty to perform in our 
relations to our Association, and as long as that 
duty in any part remains unperformed we have 
failed to pay our debts. We can only pay this debt 
by duty Hone, as it appears or is shown to us, and 
that promptly and cheerfully and fully. We-know 
that our intentions are good, but these intentions 
are of no use to anyone unless completed into ac- 
tions. 

Now, what do we owe in the way of duty to the 
Association that we ought to pay? IT irst, we owe 
a more complete and comprehensive way of doing 
our own business, ever remembering that this will 
better qualify us to be good members of the Asso- 
ciation. We are, too many of us, careless in our 
business methods, even to the verge of criminality. 
We ought to realize that we cannot do business 
except on business principles, and if these princi- 
ples are not followed we cannot make our business 
a success. This development in business methods 
we not only owe to ourselves but to our Association, 
and this very development makes us better busi- 
ness men, better citizens, and better members of 
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the Association. Our duty is to stand to, and 
abide by, all the laws, rules, and regulations of our 
Association, not only in letter but in spirit. All 
know there are certain implied rules that are to 
govern us in our association with each other, and 
which we should all follow. I refer to the methods 
of conducting our business as it relates to our com- 
petitors in our town or in adjoining ones; and right 
in this line we can realize the good this Associa- 
tion has already accomplished. 

We owe a duty to the different lines of work car- 
ried on by our Association, and it is our duty to 
do all we can to make these successful. In the 
success of the different lines of work, be they ever 
so trivial in our estimation, lies the secret of our 
success as an Association. We are judged by what 
we accomplish, and we can accomplish nothing 
but by close attention to these things. This, gen- 
tlemen, leads up to the most important line of 
work this Association has ever undertaken. I 
refer to our check-weight system. The needs of 
this system, and the way in which many of our 
members have neglected their duty to this system 
and to the Association, is the keynote to this ad- 
dress of mine. Our check-weight systen: has been 
a success, and you who have had any experience 
with it will, I know, acknowledge this; and yet 
there is much lacking, and the one most important 
thing lacking it is in your power to give us. We 
have established this system for the benefit of 
the shippers, and yet the shippers are handicapping 
our work by failing to give us a little information. 
We have a record in our office in Kansas City of 
every car of grain checked since our check-weight 
bureau was organized, and that record is and al- 
ways will be incomplete, unless we get the ship- 
pers’ names and weights of contents of car. 
Remember, gentlemen, that when this part of the 
record is missing the most importamt data of all 
are lacking. We are unable, for the lack of this 
little information, to establish the one thing we 
have started out to establish, and that is, a com- 
parison between the shippers’ and the terminal’s 
weights. This record book of ours, if thus com 
pleted, would be a very valuable one and entirely 
worthless without. Cannot this be made one of 
our duties to the Association, so that every one 
of us who ships a car of grain to Kansas City will 
send a shipping notice to our office there? I wish 
you could realize how you are crippling the work 
of the Association by not doing so. 

Again, it is our duty to resist wrong just as much 
as it is to do right. If we are wronged by or in 
any market in the way of short weights, wrong 
inspection, or in apy other matter, it is our duty 
not to quietly submit te what we may deem to 
be the inevitable, but to do all in our power to 
right the wrong. Wo will say we cannot do any- 
thing to correct the evil. Possibly not, alone; and 
if not, then it is our duty to let others know it, so 
that they may ayoid the same evil. If these things 
come up in our business, let us advertise them 
through the secretary of our Association, and then 
if they cannot be corrected, they can at least be 
known, and thereby avoided. This is surely a duty 
we owe. ; 

We owe the duty of attendance at all meetings 
of our Association as far as lies in our power. The 
business of the Association naturally falls on a 
few, yet it is absolutely necessary that a majority 
of the members should sanction the acts of your 
officers and your attendance at our stated meetings 
is absolutely necessary. 
bility upon someone else, but let each and every 
one bear his own share of the burdens. 


* “In the world’s broad field of battle, 
In the bivouae of life, 
Be not like dumb, driven cattle, 
Be a hero in the strife.” 


Let us all be heroes, loyal and true to our Asso- 
ciation and its work, giving it our hearty support 
in all things so far as les in our power. This is 
a summing up of our duty. 

Shortly after the Civil War, a small child’s paper 
was published, called the Little Corporal. Its 
motto was, “Fighting against wrong, and for the 
good, the true, and the beautiful.” Let us take 
this for our motto; and if this essay of mine shall 
raise the standard of duty in the minds of you 
members of this Association, it will have done its 
mission; and as one of your officers, and more 
intimately connected and acquainted with the work 
and needs of the Association than most of you, 
I may confidently predict for you a still greater 
degree of usefulness, and a more marked advance 
in prosperity than any you haye yet experienced. 


. 


The German bugologists who have been indus- 
triously discovering “bugs” in pretty nich any- 
thing and everything from America, in the way of 
food, have lately discovered a germ on timothy 
which they say resembles tubercle bacillus; and 
“they fear” that cows would get consumption from 
feeding on that grass or hay. ‘The German bacteri- 
ologist is a great man—a very great man. It’s n 
pity he insists on making such a goose of himself 
so very often. 


Do not shift the responsi- , 


Court Decisions 


(Prepared deouciany for tha. Waertede miavatar and Graln 
Trade”’ by J. L. Rosenverger, LL &., of the Chicago Bar. } 


Cannot Take Judicial Notice of Value of Grain. 


The Supreme Court of North Dakota declares, iu 
the late case of Towne against the St. Anthony 
& Dakota Elevator Company, 77 Northwestern Ke- 
porter, 608, that it cannot judicially notice the value 
of grain at a given date, even where the evidence 
shows its value at a date two weeks prior to the 
date in question; and that while it is obvious that 
it cannot take judicial notice of the market price 
of wheat at any particular date, it is especially so 
at a date more than three years prior to the retrial 
ot a case in that court. 


When Courts Will Correct Mistakes in Mortgages. 


To prevent injustice, courts of equity will reform 
or correct mortgages and other written instruments 
to obviate errors mutually made. They will also 
interpose without reluctance, the Supreme Courc of 
South Dakota says, where there is a mistake by one 
of the parties, occasioned by the fraud of the other, 
in the execution of a mortgage or contract with a 
knowledge that the party dealing with him is there- 
by mistaken with regard to some of its essential 
terms. 

Here there was a mortgage that had been exe- 
cuted on certain described live stock, together with 
“all crop, of every kind, name, nature and discrip- 
tion, to be sown, grown, harvested, or cultivated,” 
during a term of three years, “or until said debt is 
tully paid,” on a certain deseribed quarter section 
of land; “being 160 acres under cultivation, and now 
ready tor crop.” But some time after the mortgage 
was given the mortgagor told the party to whom he 
gaye it that he had given him a mortgage on a piece 
of land and that he thought he was smart, but that 
he, the mortgagor, had fooled him that time by giv- 
ing him the wrong description and that he wouid 
like to see him get that crop. 

Mutual mistake of the mortgagor and mortgagee 
was alleged in the complaint but it was expressly 
denied in the answer. Mistake on the part of the 
mortgagee and fraud on the part of the mortgagor, 
however, was proved by uncontroverted evidence, 
in the line of what has already been quoted. Under 
such circumstances, the court holds, MeCormick 
Harvesting Machine Co. vy. Woulph, 76 Northwest- 
ern Reporter, 939, a court of equity wili grant relief 
consistent with the mortgagee’s petition, and thereby 
prevent the mortgagor from taking advantage of 
his own wrong. 


Bound to Repay Money Received on Worthless 
Check for Grain. 


A North Dakota woman owning a farm rented it 
out on shares, she to receive one-half of the grain 
growh upon it. As the grain was thrashed in the 

fall it was shipped without division, and the returns 
when received were divided equally between her 
and her tenant, he attending to the shipments and 
bringing her share of the money to her as received 
from each individual shipment. 

When the tenant received a check for $412 for a 
car of grain shipped to Duluth, he indorsed it and 
cashed it at the local bank, paying over $206 to the 
owner of the farm, exacting from her a promise to 
repay it in case the check returned unpaid. Unfor- 
tunately, the check was worthless and came back 
protested for non-payment. Thereupon the cashier 
of the bank and the indorser of the check called 
upon the woman and induced her to pay the cashier 
the ae she had received for her share of the car 
of wheat.’ Repenting afterward of this, she sued 
the ia to recover the sum of $206, alleged to 


have been obtained by it from her by fraud, con- 
sisting of false representations, threats and men- 
aces. 


The trial judge directed a verdict in favor of the 
bank and the woman appealed to the Supreme Court, 
only to haye the latter affirm the judgment of the 
lower court. (Kvump ys. First State Bank of Hank- 
inson, 76 Northwestern Reporter, 995.) After a care- 
ful consideration of the evidence and all the circum- 
stances in the light of the legal obligations of the 
parties, the Supreme Court expresses itself of the 
opinion that the plaintiff's contentions were not sup- 
ported. It says that the test was whether the bank 
had $206 of her money which “in equity and good 
conscience it ought to repay?’ It thinks not; and it 
says nothing on the subject of the woman’s promise 
to repay. 

The Supreme Court says that the man who in- 
dorsed the check was liable to the bank for the en- 
tire $412 received from it, one-half of which he had 
given to the plaintiff and which she then had, and 
she was not only morally but also legally bound to 
repay him. In his presence and with his presumed 
assent, she paid to the cashier for the bank the 
$206 she had received from him, thus discharging 
her liability to him by paying one-half of his lia- 
bility to the bank. Had this adjustment not been 
made, the bank would have had its action against 


the indorser of the check for $412, and he against 
her for the $206 he paid her, leaving her at the end 
of two suits where she is now. . 

Finally, the court holds that the worthless check 
did not constitute payment of the debt owed by the 
consignee to the woman and her tenant, but that 
they ‘still retained their demand against him, the 
fact of the check having been made payable to the 
tenant, and she being in no way a party to it, not 
depriving her of any of her rights against the 


original debtor. 


Insurance to Be Paid to Owner of Grainx. 


A firm that was doing a general mereantile busi- 
ness, among other things dealt in grain, corn and 
Wheat, etc., inviting consignments thereof to be 
made to them for tree storage until the owners 
should be ready to sell, with the hope of being 
able to buy such consignments whenever the owners 
desired to sell, pursuing this course as a method 
of building up their business. To carry out this 
scheme they had an arrangement with the propri- 
etors of a warehouse and witb a railroad company 
to store in such warehouse and in cars and depot. 
So their case appears to have been one where they 
were not carrying on a regular warehouse busi- 
ness for hire turther than that it was their pur- 
pose and hope to ‘benefit their business and derive 
a profit by dealing in the grain, etc., thus consigned 
to them. It was a consignment and storage busi- 
ness carried oh as a part of their business and as 
as one of the means of building up their business 
as above stated. 

One day the warehouse referred to burned. After 
the fire a dispute arose as to the amount of the lia- 
bility of the firm, and they were sued by a farmer 
who had consigned some corn, etc., to them. One 
point in dispute was over certain insurance. It 
appears that shortly after the shipments were made 
by the farmer the firm took out a policy of insur- 
ance for $1,500 on the corn, etc., stored in the ware- 
house, and after the fire collected the full value of 
the policy. The farmer claimed the benefit of this 
insurance, and the firm denied any liability on this 


account, nothing having been said between them 
about insurance and no agreement haying been 


made in reference to it, while the farmer remained 
silent when they addressed a letter to him several 
days after this policy was taken out, asking if they 
should insure his corn and wheat. But, tollowing 
the inquiry, they added in the letter, ““‘We have 
taken the liberty to insure $1,000,” probably hay- 
ing done this because they had advanced $400 on 
his grain. 

Commenting on this, the Court of Chancery Ap- 
peals -of Tennessee says (McDonald ys. Palmer, 48 
Southwestern Reporter, 338) that the relationship 
of the parties, bailor and bailee, principal and agent, 
being considered, it would have been incumbent 
upon the farmer, if he did not propose to ratify 
this action of the firm, to have expressed his dis- 
sent. The failure of himself or immediate agent 
to do so was an acquiescence in the action of the 
firm in this respect. The court finds as a fact 
that insurance was taken out on this grain by the 
firm to the extent of $1,000, or, at least, to the ex- 
tent of the insurable interest of the firm therein 
(the insurance agent having stated that he could 
not insure grain belonging to other parties for the 


firm), which insurable interest would amount to 
the advances made by them on the grain, viz., the 


sum of $400; and upon this state of facts the court 
holds that there was no error in decreeing that the 
farmer was entitled to recover at least this amount 
of $400 with interest from the firm, or that, it 
having been received and collected by the firm, it 
should be offset and credited as against tle $4.00 . 
they had advanced on the same property. 

It will be understood, the court goes on to say, 
that the decision of this case is not based upon the 
question whether or not the firm were warehouse- 
men or bailees for hire, but simply on the fact 
that they were bailees and had received and stored 
this grain, and had, as a matter of fact, taken out 
an insurance policy on this grain, at least to the 
extent of their interest in and liability for the same; 
and, having collected insurance money on the grain 
thus stored and thus lost and destroyed, it holds the 
farmer was entitled to the benefit and credit for 
the amount thus collected. 

The court also holds that there was no error in 
not allowing the firm $19.48 paid out for drayage, 
because it appeared from the evidence that they 
agreed to take and store this grain and had no in- 
tention of charging the farmer-owner with any dray- 
age or storage. And the court holds that, having 
failed and refused to pay the amounts justly due 
from them, as found and decreed by the court, the 
firm should pay the costs of the suit. On the other 
hand, it holds that there was no error in charging 
the farmer with 4-15 of the premium paid upon the 
insurance policy. 


Johnston & Coulter, Cassopolis, Mich.: We have 
just received a copy of the ‘American Blevator 
and Grain Trade,’ and it seems so full of inter- 
esting matter relative to our line of business that 
we inclose $1 to pay for this year. 
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CROP REPORTS 


[Readers will confer a fayor by sending us reports each 
mouth of the acreage and condition of growing crops, the 
amount of grain and hay in farmers’ hands and stocks in 
store. for publication in this department.] 


Reports from nearly all the portion of the state 
of California indicate that an unusually large acre- 
age of wheat has been sown in the wheat-growing 
districts, and that the condition January 1 was fully 
as good as at any preyious year on that date. 


The State Board of Agriculture of Missouri gives 
the following yields for 1898: Corn, 109,411,000 
bushels, against 167,500,000 bushels for 1897; wheat, 
12,400,000 bushels, against 9,400,000 bushels for 1897; 
oats, 16,621,000 bushels, against 26,000,000 bushels 
for 1897. 

Latest reports show that there is a little snow on 
the ground in Michigan, Ohio and Southern Indiana, 
but that Kansas, Missouri, Oklahoma, Illinois, Ken- 
tucky, Tennessee and Texas have had so little snow 
that the ground is almost bare. As the wheat is 
now drilled in and not sown broadcast, the plant can 
stand an intense cold, even though uncovered by any 
blanket of snow, without being affected by it. 


OHIO CROP REPORT, January 1.—According to 
the report of the Ohio Department of Agriculture the 
‘condition of wheat, compared with an average, was 
100 per cent; winter barley, 98 per cent; rye, 97 per 
cent; corn in crib, 93 per cent; corn in shock, 80 per 
cent. The estimated condition of wheat showed 
no material change since the report of December 1, 
when it was reported that some damage was eyi- 
dent as a result of ravages from Hessian fly and 
white grub worm. It was shown that damage from 
these sources was mostly confined to the early sown 
wheat. Many correspondents reported the plant as 


outgrowing the damage and predict a good crop 
with continued favorable conditions. Many reports, 
and representing all sections of the state, were ex- 
ceedingly good, while none were seriously bad. The 
wheat, generally speaking, seemed to be standing 
the winter very well, and there being little severe 
alternating freezing and thawing, it continued well 
rooted. A large amount of corn was still unhusked. 
There was considerable soft and chaffy corn, and 
much damage to shock corn fodder. 


MICHGAN CROP REPORT, February 8.—There 
was very little precipitation in Michigan in Janu- 
ary until the last few days of the month. The ay- 
erage depth of snow on the 15th was in the southern 
counties 0.16 of an inch, in the central 0.37 of an 
inch, and in the northern counties 4.67 inches, this 
last district showing great variation all through the 
month, the extremes being 1 and 30 inches, accord- 
ing to the location. On the 81st the average depth 
in the southern counties was 1.27 inches, in the cen- 
tral 1.62 inches, and in the section north of this 
9.21 inches. The ground was practically bare dur- 
ing the month in most of the counties. In reply to 
the question, “Has wheat during January suffered 
injury from any cause?” 372 correspondents in the 
southern counties answer ‘‘yes,” and 72 “no.” In the 
central counties 126 corespondents answer “yes,” 


| and 37 “no,” and in the northern counties 27 answer 


“ves,” and 47 “no.” The prevailing opinion is that 
wheat has suifered considerable injury. Conditions 
have been very unfavorable, yet the outcome de- 
pends very largely on the weather that follows. The 
total number of bushels of wheat reported marketed 
by farmers in January at the flouring mills is 526,901 
and at the elevators 561,943, or a total of 1,088,844 
bushels for the month; in the six months, August- 
January, the amount marketed is 10,858,010 bushels, 


or 594,146 more than reported marketed in the same 
months last year. At S84 mills and elevators from 
‘which reports have been received there was no 
wheat marketed in January. 


ESTIMATE OF WHEAT, CORN AND OAT CROP FOR 1898. 


The final estimate by states and territories of the acreage and product of wheat, corn and oats during 
the year 1898, according to the report of the statistician of the United States Department of Agriculture, 


January 30, is as follows: 


— WHEAT — — CORN — —-OATS————, 
Production, Production, Production, 
STATES. Acreage. bushels. Acreage. bushels. Acreage. bushels. 
Maitiencn. te aes nice : 1,808 35,256 10,893 435,720 140,217 5,047,812 
New Hampshire......... 516 9,804 23,823 976,743 30,538 1,007,754 
Mermonta mies wares ee ee rs 3,780 87,075 46,142 1,984,106 108,090 4,107,420 
Massachusettsiccitis cee cane eee eee sels 39,091 1,563,640 15,121 483,872 
Rhode Island: sick. vaste oe ea en ee 7,730 262,820 3,653 98,631 
Gonnecticwhr i.e wee 300 6,000 44,805 15657, 785 19,949 562,562 
New. YORK winch sleueee ek 379,069 8,036, 263 474,895 15,671,535 1,408, 238 38,726,545 
Nie wid ersey tn cents tasoek 124,616 2,168,318 252,293 9,334,841 98,137 1,923,485 
Pennsylyania............. 1,520,568 26,609,940 11,221,355 45,190,135 1,163,043 27,098,902 
Mela watery. cst sect ote 74,343 988,762 208, '784 5,219,600 17,587 386,914 
Maryland :scpnraeten schists ae 767,316 11,739,935 585,935 18, 168,985 78,335 1,527,582 
WAFS INLa. Smaeteet ert tee 753,625 10,626,112 1,761,662 38,756,564 427,369 6,880,641 
North Caroling a.0¢e.cm ace 573,331 5,274, 645 2,433,600 34,070,400 443; 260 6,338,618 
South Carolina........... 111,482 1,181,709 1,751,907 17,519,070 244,658 4,208,118 
Georcias conse ades eee 260,736 2,607,360 2,954,072 26,586,648 433,521 7,196,449 
Blorida cea. ssa ttetoet roe otters eae tt eee eee 471,608 4,244,472 40,461 623,099 
Alabama it seek os eente cise 43,309 519,'708 2,645,442 39,681,630 320,483 5,383, 274 
IMISSISSip pic. -aeeme ee eecre 2,165 30,094 2,218,393 39,931,074 130,070 2,406,295 
IPOD Mn een Catmodd. | Mpoadisesed 1,319,915 23,'758,470 36,593 662,333 
TOXaS. yale tease putea stotele 631,653 9,348, 464 (4,213,468 105,336,'700 711,166 21,121,630 
ATK Ansa) caverta sts ie thee 212,276 2,335,036 2,268,261 45,365, 220 317,089 7,229,629 
Mentessee.caemeee es ose ne 1,050,097 13,980,080 2,941,067 76,467, 742 361,232 6,755,038 
West Virginia. t.2.+.5-<. 421,500 5,816, '700 700,944 20,328, 826 149,265 2,910,668 
Kentuoky «its eat cence 939,314 14,465, 436 2,747,653 85,177,243 ~ 422.592 9,466,061 
OM Oca te ce tee eens 2,491,312 42,103,173 2,779,147 102,828,439 897,222 27,724,160 
MA Giga nec: teats vonr ale 1,637,589 34,061,851 | 980,606 33 340,604 847,032 27.782, 650 
Indiana Sree coer oceans 2,468, 207 38,426,029 /8,587,627 129, 154,572 1,098,790 31,9388, 668 
Ulin Gisw2e aceaaoree eee 1,757,668 19,334,348 6,665,327 199,959,810 3,044,951 88,308,579 
Wisconsin’ tm aeciy. coerce 760,554 13,689,972 1,009,355 35,327,425 1,790,671 64,643,223 
Miniiesotarrs ae eas somes 4,963, 159 78,417,812 954,125 30,532,000 1,550,925 56,298,578 
LOWS 3, ae oe nee nae 1,328,720 22,189,624 7,285,710 254,999,850 3,630, 239 123,428,126 
IMiSsOnria ee eee art Ale 1,439, 230 14,104, 454 5,951,211 154,731,486 933,304 15,866,168 
Kansas seme .lenseeennt 4,573,198 64,939,412 8,302,628 132,842,048 1,482,'786 26,689,248 
Nebraska; fse.t bee oec 2,114,592 34,679,309 7,559,746 158,754,666 1,752, 182 56,245,042 
South: Dakotaq..0..srck 3,390,397 42,040,923 1,003,927 28,109,956 601,738 16.126,578 
North Dakotameueee aticie 3,864,892 55,654,445 24,308 461,852 490,573 15,060,591 
MiGait aria ary. fares tocar oye 71,188 2,100,046 1,598 44,744 61,047 2,478,508 
NVACORTUD pte oh an hare 22,136 524,623 2,477 39,632 13,282 414,398 
Ooloradon. 4s Seen ee 255,877 6,729,565 172,994 3,113,892 85,504 3,063,191 
INewaMiexi coven wane oi oe 192,728 4,586,926 24,258 509,418 6,998 271,522 
ATIZON ae ast. Sees > cere 24,307 WTO,5B2 0 lee Seaca rear . PeareretconS-eae8d ate a eee nn eS 
Witt had; hares Mea ee 182,328 5,105,184 8,053 169,113 24,432 969,950 
Nevadaare if eects 36,699 1064271 = + Lintsearcin ss Whites ticbiewle o7 te. glans eer eee 
ICO Voie ie Sad oa Ree See 135,384 AG O04 aa «borate ete tae Prey seereares ath aos 29,411 1,282,320 
Washingtonian ste... ek 969,134 23,453,043 5,'700 68,400 78,043 3,270,002 
Oneyvontaetin ester series 1,205,281 24,708, 260 13,656 327,744 183,465 4,958,555 
Oailitior nia Gis yoda coe t 1,348,341 12,224,403 45,540 1,184,040 58,888 1,948,304 
OkMahonnd 2 eis. cet ise. 951,463 14, V6 S709 et ices 0 atestac ade cislah fu tee nner 
Indian Territory: ssiaiss . sas sakes ays creek Se MMIMe Ue otis or ALLE chica rei. |, ee enn 
Dotalieerme mimetics ics 44,055,278 675,148,'705 77,721,781 1,924, 184,660 25,777,110 730,906,643 
The total acreage and production of other crops for the United States in 1898 was as follows: 
Production, Production. 
Acres. bushels. Acres. tons. 
iV Greene citepanven heel aepie« 1,643,207 25,657,522 La yabwcs... akios oan Geen ioiee 42,720,827 66,376,920 
SATO WS iste telerstavent eters, a4 2,583,125 55,'792, 257 
Buckwheat snared scceiiees 678,332 11,721,927 


Sate Batenits 


Issued on Jan. 10, 1899. 

Grain Car Door—Wm. M. Linvill, Kokomo, Ind., 
assignor of one-half to Henry H. Willson, same 
place. Filed Oct. 18, 1898. No. 617,444. 

Grain Door for Railway Cars.—Benj. W. Davis, 
Rock Springs, Wyo. Filed May 6, 1898. No. 617,- 
642. See cut. 

Explosive Engine-——Edw. BE. Truscott, St. Joseph, 
Mich. Filed Feb. 25, 1898. No. 617,872. 

Explosive Engine or Motor.—Frederick R. Simms, 
London, Eng. Filed Dec. 13, 1897. No. 617,660. See 
cut. 


—<—, 
— 


618,436. 


RSP 7 27,200. 


‘617,816. 


Gas Engine.—Kmil Bauroth and Wm. [F. Bauroth, 
Springfield, Ohio. Filed Aug. 3, 1897. No. 617.388. 
See cut. 

Grain Elevator—Willis P. Wright, Blandinsyille, 
Ill. Filed Dec. 14, 1897. No. 617,385. See cut. 
Grain Separator.—Benj. Holt, Stockton, 

Filed June 2, 1898. No. 617,486. See cut. 
{ssued on Jan. 17, 1899. J 

Apparatus. for Drying Grain.—Joseph Senior, 
Wakefield, and Reginald Bury and Henry M. Walker, 
Barnsley, Eng.; said Senior assignor to Bury and 
Walker. Filed Dec. 24,,1897. No. 617,816. See cut. 

Issued on Jan, 24, 1899. 

Drier.—lI'rederick A. Hetherington, Indianapolis. 
Tiled Oct. 6, 1897. No. 618,095. 

Gas Engine.——Elmer E. Wolf, Springfield, Ohio. 


Cal. 


‘Wiled June 25, 1897. No. 618,157. See cut. 


Pneumatic Elevator and Conveyor.—Irank , FP, 
Landis, Waynesborough, Pa. I'iled March 19, 1898. 
No. 618,361. See cut. 


Issued on Jan, 31, 1899. 


Muffler for Explosive Hngines.—Hdward J. Pen- 
nington, Walton-upon-Thames, Eng. Filed Dec. 31, 
1897. No. 618,479. 

Explosive Motor.—Hugene Brillié, Paris, France. 
Viled Jan. 8, 1898. No. 618,688. See cut. 

Gas Engine.—Geo. Palm, Butler, Pa. Filed Dec. 
18, 1897. No. 618,435. See cut. 

Machine for Cooling, Scouring and Cleaning Malt 
or Grain.—Rudolph J. Behringer, Chicago, Ill. Filed 
June 26, 1897. No. 618,389. 

Issued on Feb. 7, 1899. 
Gas Engine.—Chas. R. Alsop, Middletown, Conn., 


assignor of one-half to Geo. A. Coles, same place. 
Filed April 29, 1898. No. 618,972. See cut. 


Designs Registered with the Patent Office. 


Frame for Gas Engines.—Lewis Hallock Nash, 
South Norwalk, Conn., assignor to the National Me- 
ter Co., New York City. Filed Jan. 25, 1897. Reg- 
istered Jan. 17, 1899. No. 30,030. See cut. 


The state grain inspector of Washington has noti- 
fied all grocers dealing in grain and hay that they 
would be required to take out grain dealers’ licenses 
at $5 each. This is the first call on the grocers 
handling provender for this fee required by law, 
and they don’t like it. 
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Charles Young has succeeded W. A. Snover, hay 
dealer of Yates Center, Kansas. 


Downes & Ebert have sold their hay business at 
Harvard, Ill., to EH. ©. Bowman & Son. 


W. H. Cunningham’s hay and grain warehouse 
at Malden, Mass., was burned on the night of Feb- 
rnary 6. Loss, $4,000 on stock and $800 on building. 
A full insurance was carried. 


Daniel Stuart & Co.’s hay, grain and feed ware- 
house at Detroit, Mich., received damages amount- 
ing to about $300 from fire recently. The fire 
started close to the roof of the building near the 
top of a big pile of hay. Its cause was unknown. 


The Board of Directors of the Merchants’ Ex- 
change of St. Louis, Mo., re-elected D. W. Clifton 
as chairman of the hay committee. The other mem- 
bers of the committce are C. H. Schoppe, D. Cordes, 
Jchn J. Schulte, William Furlong, M. J.. Mullally 
and Henry W. Mack. 


The directors of the Grain, Hay and Feed Re- 
ceivers’ Association of Cincinnati, Ohio, held a meet- 
ing recently to elect a successor to J. W. Van 
Leunen, who resigned the office of secretary and di- 
rector on account of lack of\time to attend to the 
duties. Ed. J. Levi was chosen as his successor. 


The San Francisco Hay Association held its sixth 
annual banquet on the night of January 7. Pre- 
ceding the banquet the election of officers took 
place, resulting as follows: Joseph Magner, presi- 
dent; W. A. Miller, vice-president; George P. Mor- 
row, F. A. Somers and Simon Anspacher, directors. 


Horace Ingersol of New York City was recently 
awarded the government contract for 2,000,000 
pounds of No. 1 timothy hay to be shipped. to Ha- 
vana at 50 cents per 100 pounds. Charles L. Ricker- 
son of the same place was awarded the contract 
for 1,500,000 pounds of clipped white oats at $1.26% 
per 100 pounds. 


The Hay Dealers’ Association of Kansas City, 
Mo., held a reception on the night of January 31. 
The object of the meeting was to promote an ac- 
quaintanceship among the wholesale and_ retail 
dealers and the commission men. The time was 
spent so pleasantly that it was decided that such 
meetings should be held frequently. 


The exporters of hay to the English markets can- 
not keep too closely in touch with the requirements 
of those markets. At present the English consumer 
wants a large amount of clover in his hay, and will 
pay better prices for this mixture than for clear 
timothy. He is also very much averse to having 
weeds mixed in the hay. The bales should be 
small and of uniform weight. When comparing 
Wnglish with American prices it must be borne in 
mind that the English ton is 2,240 pounds. Pro- 
vided the demands of the English market are kept 
in view there is generally a fair profit in exporting 
at the ordinary freight rate. 


During the year 1898 the receipts of hay of New 
York City aggregated 402,117 tons, against 345,176 
tons in 1897. This was the largest receipts of the 
prominent hay markets. Chicago was second in the 
arount received, the receipts being 222,623 tons, 
against 245,149 tons in 1897. The receipts at other 
markets were as follows: St. Louis 159,514 tons, 
against 175,516 tons; Boston 144,410 tons, against 
176,960 tons; San Ifranciseco 128,998 tons, against 
147,410 tons; Cincinnati 125,085 tons, against 101,- 
107 tons; Kansas City 94,420 tons, against 99,070 
tous; Philadelphia 70,750 tons, against 91,180 tons; 
Pittsburg 64,560 tons, against 62,080 tons; Baltimore 
49,490 tons, against 55,781 tons; Peoria 86,976 tens, 
against 34,910 tons; Minneapolis 21,399 tons, against 
23,996 tons: Milwaukee 20,577 tons, against 18,076 
tons; Indianapolis 5,760 tons, against 6,740 tons. 


The Hay Dealers’ Association of Chicago, Tl., 
has asked the directors of the Chicago Board of 
Trade to begin suit in the courts to compel the rail- 
roads to furnish storage facilities of some kind for 
hay, and the directors have sent the application 
to the committee on legal advice. The hay dealers 
offer to build a warehouse of their own or to pay 
any reasonable charge the railroads agree upon if 
proper storage room is granted them. As the hay 
dealers are the only shippers to whom the rail- 
roads do not furnish storage, it would seem just 
that the dealers force the roads to do what is right 
in the matter. Since requests are of no avail it 
should be seen what can be done through the law. 


| It is believed that the roads can be compelled to 
grant the demand for proper storage facilities and 
it is expected that the Board of Trade will lend 
its aid to the association. 


It would be well for shippers to bear in mind that 
there is generally less demand for hay during the 
; last part of the month than during the first part. 
The reason for this condition of affairs is that nearly 
all receivers’ sales are on monthly account, conse- 
quently consumers and retailers- buy as little as 
possible at the close of the month in order to keep 
the month’s account at as low a figure as possible. 
This action on their part influences prices to quite 
an extent at the close of the month. 


REVIEW OF CHICAGO HAY MARKET. 

The prices ruling for hay in the Chicago market 
during the past four weeks, according to the Daily 
Trade Bulletin, were as follows: 

During the week ending January 21, the receipts 
were 5,153 tons, against 3,482 tons for the previous 
week. Shipments for the week were 116 tons, 
against 179 tons for the previous week. The ar- 
rivals of timothy hay were quite large during the 
week, and the market ruled rather dull. Only a 
moderate local demand existed, with practically no 
inquiry for shipment. The market for prairie hay 
ruled firm. The receipts were small, and the de- 
mand was good for all grades. Sales of choice 
timothy ranged at $8.50@9.00. No. 1, $8.00@S.60. 
No. 2, $7.00@8.00. Not graded, $6.00@8.00. Choice 
prairie, $8.50@10.00. No. 1, $7.50@9.00. No. 2, $5.50 
@6.50. No. 3, $5.00@5.50. No. 4, $4.50. Bedding 
Hay, $38.50. Rye Straw sold at $5.75@6.00 and Oat 
Straw at $4.00@5.00. 

During the week ending January 28 the receipts 
were 5,592 tons, against 5,153 tons the previous 
week. Shipments for the week were 74 tons, against 
116 tons for the previous week. The market for 
timothy hay was dull during the week. The arrivals 
were large and the demand rather light. The offer- 
ings of prairie hay were liberal, and the demand 
was only moderate. Sales of choice timothy ranged 
at $8.25@9.00. No. 1, $8.00@8.25. No. 2, $7.00@7.75. 
No. 8, $6.50@7.00. Not graded, $6.50@8.00. Choice 
prairie, $8,25@9.00. No. 1, $8.00@8.50. No. 2, $5.50@ 
6.00. No. 8, $5.50. Rye straw sold at $5.00@6.00, 
and. wheat and oat straw at $4.00@4.50. 

During the week ending February 4 the receipts 
were 4,264 tons, against 5,592 tons for the previous 
week. Shipments for the week were 200 tons, 
against 74 tons for the previous week. The arrivals 
of timothy hay were quite small during the week, 
and a good inquiry existed. The colder weather 
aused dealers to buy a little more freely, and a 
firm market was experienced. Only a light demand 
existed for prairie hay and the supply was liberal. 
Toward the close of the week the offerings were 


smaller and the demand improved somewhat. Sales 
of choice timothy ranged at $8.00@9.00. No. 1, 


$7.25@8.50. No. 2, $7.00@7.50. No. 3, $6.25@7.50. 
Not graded, $6.00@7.50. Choice prairie, $7.75@9.00. 
No. 1, $7.00@8.00. No. 2, $5.50@6.75. No. 3, $5.00 
@5.50. No. 4, $4.50. Rye straw sold at $4.50@6.25 
for fair to choice, and fancy, $10.00. Wheat straw 
at $4.50, and oat straw at $3.50@4.00. 

The receipts for the week ending February 11 
were 3,884 tons, against 4,264 tons for the previous 
week. Shipments for the week were 281 tons, 
against 200 tons for the previous week. Only a 
moderate business was transacted in the market dur- 
ing the week. The offerings were small, especially 
of Timothy hay, and the local demand was good. 
The extremely cold weather the last of the week 
interfered with business to some extent. A firm 
feeling prevailed and prices showed a slight advance 
on Timothy, while Prairie Hay was unchanged. 
Sales of Choice Timothy ranged at $8.75@9.25; No. 
1, $8.00@8.50; No. 2, $7.00@8.00; No. 3, $7.00; Not 
Graded, $6.00@8.00; Choice Prairie, $8.00@8.75; No. 
1, $7.00@8.75; No. 2, $6.00@6.50; No. 3, $5.00@5.75. 
No. 4, $4.50@4.75. Rye straw sold at $6.00 and oat 
straw at $4.00@4.25. 


OUR CALLERS 


_ We have received calls from the following gentlemen 
I haatle ae cece with the grain and elevator interests, 
ne month: 


rom- 
uring 


W. N. Anderson, Kouts, tad, 

Chas. B. Johnston, Washburn, Il. 

D. W. Mitchell, Fort William, Ont. 

D. A. Robinson, Minneapolis, Minn. 

L. T. Allison, Arlington Heights, Il. 

J. S. Seeley, of Seeley, Son & Co., Fremont, Nebr. 

b. F. Ryer, seeretary Huntley Mfg. Co., Silver 
Creek, N. Y. 

L. 8S. Hogeboom, Minneapolis, Mipn., representing 
the Knickerbocker Co., Jackson, Mich. ‘ 


There is a farm in Dearborn County, Indiana, ly- 
ing midway between Lawrenceburg and Miami 
River, which has a 12-acre field which it is said 
has been planted to corn without interruption for 
nearly 75 years, and in 1898 vielded 50 bushels to 
the acre. 


PERSONAL 


E. ©. Northway has removed from Ong to Bladen, 
Nebr. 

M. J. Brown recently removed from Hastings, 
Mich., to Reedsburg, Wis. 


Roy Wakefield has removed from Neponset to 
Waterman, De Kalb Co., Ill. 


John Salmans of Arcola has taken a position with 
J. D. McClean, a grain man of Decatur, Ill. 


A. VY. Pruyn has been appointed manager for the 
Farmers’ Grain & Supply Company at Hansen, 
Nebr. 


I’. M. Snyder of Stanford, Ill., has moved to Chi- 
cago, leaying his grain business there in charge of 
his sons, 


Ernest Thwaites, traveling grain clerk for the 
L. 8. & M.S§. Ry., has moved from Chicago to Hills- 
dale, Mich. 


Vadie McDow, who has charge of the elevator at 
Womae, Ill, has moved his family to that place 
from Atwater. 


P. R. Crothers has succeeded Will Rice as grain 
buyer for the Farmers’ Coéperative Grain Company 
at Hetland, S. Dak. 


Ben Heitkamp and Miss Katie Byrne of Cuba City, 
Wis., were married on Jan. 31. Mr. Heitkamp is of 
the grain firm of Heitkamp Bros. 


Robert H. Adams of Toledo has taken charge of 
the sales department of the American T.inseed Oil 
Company, with headquarters at Chicago. 


Thos. Nicol, of E. Nicol & Son, grain dealers and 
general merchants of Bussevain, Manitoba, recently 
visited in Ontario and returned with a bride. 


W. A. Cropp, for 13 years with the elevator and 
produce business at Murray, Iowa, will remain in 
the employ of the new proprietors, VU. T. Hulburd & 
Co. 


S. Garver, of the grain firm of Garver & Dice, 
Valley Center, IKans., is visiting in Pennsylvania. 
His friends say he will return to Kansas with a 
wife. 


Geo. E. Ketcham of the New York Central Ele- 
vator had his foot crushed by a New York Central 
freight train in their yards and was obliged to have 
it amputated. 


A. R. Reinertson, of the Brinkman-Reinertson 
Grain Company, of Kansas City, was called to Mil- 
waukee last month to attend the funeral of his 
father, who was an architect in that city. 


Richard Woodworth, son of J. ©. Woodworth, 
president of the Diamond Elevator & Milling Com- 
pany of Minneapolis, is serving at Manila in the 
Thirteenth Regiment Minnesota Volunteer Infantry. 


John D. Kitt, who was manager of the Marfield 
Hlevator Company’s house which recently burned 
at Utica, Minn., is now in charge of the terminal 
elevator at Winona, recently purchased by that com- 
pany. 

W. S. Mitchell, who represents at Wichita, Kans., 
the Hall & Robinson Grain Company of Kansas 
City, was attacked by a paralytic stroke in Decem- 
ber which resulted in the loss of his mind. The 
case is a very sad one for all concerned. 


The Illinois Board of Railroad and Warehouse 
Commissioners has appointed H. Straun of Edwards 
County registrar of the grain inspection department 
at Chicago, to succeed Daniel Hogan, who has been 
appointed a quartermaster in the regular army. 


A. BE. McKenzie, superintendent of the Rex Mill 
and a resident of Kansas City, Kans., has been ap- 
pointed chief grain inspector of Kansas. The ap- 
pointment meets with universal approval of the 
grain men. He will probably assume his new duties 
on March 1. 


Galveston’s grain exports for February promise 
to break the record of the port. 


Mr. Bull and his ship met with an accident. Will he 
and his ship be saved, and have clearer sailing next 
week ?—Zahn’s Circular, 
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John J. Hyland has been reappointed as manager 
of the Chicago Board of Trade Freight Bureau. 


Beginning March 1, the Chicago Board of Trade 
will make a change in their cable service. The new 
service will be supplied by Broomball. 


After an existence of twenty-five years, the call 
board of the St. Louis Merchants’ Exchange has 
been removed, and the grain pit changed to a more 
convenient location. 


The premiums for choice of sample tables on the 
Chicago Board of Trade aggregated $5,153. They 
were bid off at auction, the two first choices going 
to Rosenbaum Bros. at $120 each. 


John H, Allen of the grain firm of Allen & Mun- 
son has been elected first vice-president of the 
Cincinnati Chamber of Commerce, to fill the va- 
cancy caused by the resignation of W. B. Melish. 


The receivers of the Chicago Board of Trade have 
appointed a committee of five empowered to formu- 
late rules for changing the system of grain sampling, 
having an official sampler, ete., similar to the 
weighing department. 


It is proposed by some of the Chicago Board of 
Trade members who trade in rye to have a rye “call” 
ata stated hour of each day’s session. As the trades 
in that cereal are so infrequent, their proposition 
will hardly be likely to be adopted. 


At the annual meeting of the Duluth Board of 
Trade the retiring officers and directors were re- 
elected, as follows: President, T. J. C. Fagye; vice- 
president, G. G. Barnum; directors for three years, 
Ward Ames, F. E. Lindahl and E. N. Bradley. 


A representative of a Chicago concern was given 
a visitor’s card to the floor of the Cincinnati Cham- 
ber of Commerce, where he violated the rules of the 
exchange by attempting to do business with the 
members. His card was taken up and he had to 
leave the floor. 


Among the standing committees appointed by 
President Lyon of the Chicago Board of Trade are 
the following: Warehouse, IF. W. Smith, Buckley, 
Nichol; weighing, Snydacker, Winans and FF. W. 
Smith; flaxseed inspection, Hunter, Winans, C. F. 
Hills, Peter Hschenburg and Geo. E. Alt. 


The real estate committee of the Chicago Board 
of Trade, by shifting the clearing house, arbitva- 
tion room, etc., to Jess expensive quarters, has in- 
creased the reyenue from rents by about $5,300 
per year. Chairman Nicol and his committee con- 
template further changes, which will swell this 
figure to perhaps $18,000. 


Geo. H. Morgan, for 55 years the secretary of the 
St. Louis Merchants’ Exchange, and D. R. Whit- 
more, his assistant for 34 years, have been reap- 
pointed by the directors to continue in their respect- 
ive positions. This is certainly an unusual record, 
and speaks highly of the estimation in which their 
services are held by the Exchange, 


The grain committee of the Galveston Cotton Px- 
change are preparing to adopt a new set of grain 
inspection rules. The present inspection is very 
satisfactory, but they want it to be of the very 


best. John Reymershoffer is chairman of the com- 
mittee. Grain quotations are now received every 


fifteen minutes from Chicago, and they also intend 
to get market reports three times daily from the 
leading grain centers of Hurope. 


The annual meeting of the Winnipeg Grain & 
Produce Exchange was held on January 11 in the 
new building. Joseph Harris was elected president, 
W. L. Parrish, vice-president, and C. N. Bell was 
reélected as secretary-treasurer. The following 
were elected as members of the council: Messrs. 
John Love, R. P. Roblin, J. K. McLennan, Wm. Mar- 
tin, S. Spink, F. W. ‘Thompson, 8. A. MeGaw, 8. 
Nairn, Alex. Reid, R. D. Martin and Robert Muir. 


The Boston Chamber of Commerce held its annual 
meeting on January 17. The treasurer’s report 
showed the Exchange to be in a prosperous condition, 
Wallace I’, Robinson, who has held the. office of 
president for the past four years, was reélected. 
The receipts of grain at Boston were moje than 
7,000,000 bushels in excess of the receipts of the 
previous year, amounting to 41,000,000 bushels; the 
exports were 34,000,000 bushels, an increase of 6,500,- 
000 Dushels. 


The annual meeting of the Philadelphia Commer- 
cial Exchange was held on January 31, when the fol- 
lowing officers were elected: President, Samuel C. 
Woolman; vice-president, Antonio Sans; treasurer, 
Chas. J. String. The following were elected as di- 


rectors: Nathan Sellers, E. H. Price, Clarence E. 
Steel, J. B. Pultz, Willis C. McNutt, Frank Cas- 


caden. The table of receipts and exports showed a 
total increase over 1897 in exports of flour of 804,- 
295 barrels, and of grain 9,584,425 bushels, consti- 


tuting 1898 the banner year of export trade. <A ban- 


quet was held in the evening. 


The St. Louis Wholesale and Retail Feed Deal- 
ers’ Association held its annual meeting and election 
of officers in the directors’ room of the Merchants’ 
Exchange, January 26. The election resulted in the 
selection of the following officers: President, 
Charles G. Simon; vice-president, Robert Bergmann, 
and secretary and treasurer, Thomas Quinlivan. 
The treasurer’s report showed the association to be 
in good financial condition, and a strong effort will 
be made to increase the membership. 


The Montreal Corn Exchange Association held its 
annual meeting on January 25. President Alex. Mc- 
Fee delivered an address in which he told of the 
large increase of trade for the last year. ‘The pres- 
ent membership is 160, there being 22 additions dur- 
ing the year. Mir. Mckee was reélected president 
by acclamation and Mr, Bartlett McLennan treas- 
urer. Those elected to the committee of manage- 
ment were: Messrs. A. G. Thomson, C. B. Esdaile, 


H. D. Metcalfe, E. F. Craig, Charles McLean, 
Joseph Quintal and Edgar Judge. 
The Montreal Board of Trade held its annual 


meeting on January 31. The election of officers re- 
sulted as follows: Messrs. Chas. F. Smith, presi- 
dent, and Robt. Mackay, first vice-president, by ac- 
clamation; Henry Miles, second vice-president; and 
Tl’'red. W. Evans, treasurer. The members of coun- 
cil elected were as follows: Messrs. C. Ernest 
Gault, Thomas Harling, Arthur J. Hodgson, Jas. W. 
Knox, H. Laporte, John Macfarlane, R. W. Mac- 
dougall, Jas. McBride, Wm. McMaster, M. J. A. 
Prendergast, David Robertson, and the Hon. J. K. 
Ward. 


The annual meeting and election of the Baltimore 
Chamber of Commerce occurred on January 30. 
The independent ticket for five directors to hold 
office for three years was successful, the following 
gentlemen being elected: J. Hume Smith, T. Mur- 
‘ay Maynadier, W. G. Bishop, W. T. W. McCay, 
I'rederick Megenhardt. The directors’ report called 
attention to the fact that Baltimore’s inspection 
rate of 21 cents per car (700 bushels) or 20 cents 
per 1,000 bushels outward, is considerable lower 
than the inspection charges of New York, 
Philadelphia, Chicago, Toledo and St. Louis. The 
tetal bushels of grain received in 1898 was 98,416,- 
620, against 89,857,787 in 1897. Total bushels ex- 
ported, 85,758,760, against 77,298,461 in 1897. 


CEREAL DUST. 


“Well, if there is anyone who thinks men em- 
ployed here have nothing to contend with be is 
vastly mistaken,” remarked the chief weigher in 
one of the largest of the several big grain elevators 
in the city a day or two ayo. He drew a long 
breath, coughed softly to himself at the dust that 
rose lazily from a huge hopper near by, settling 
into every nook and corner in the great, barnlike 
structure and filling the air until one was reminded 
of a misty midwinter morning, when objects are 
seen but indistinctly through the haze, and every- 
thing takes on an unreal, ghostly look. 

“That's what makes the work in a grain elevator 
so hard on the men,’ resumed the weigher, after 
a moment’s pause; “it isn’t the hard work they 
have to do, mor the long hours which fall to their 


portion, particularly duving the fall and winter 
months. It’s the dust—the everlasting, all-pervad- 


ing, and unescapable dust. Vll tell you,” and his 
manner grew more earnest, his tone more confiden- 
tial, ‘‘there isn’t a man who sticks to the business 
for any length of time who doesn’t suffer from 
its ill effects. You show me a man who has been 
working in a grain elevator for four or five years 
and I’ll show you one who is either suffering from 
catarrh or some lung trouble. Why, the dust settles 
in your throat and permeates your lungs, until 
at times you can scarcely draw a breath. Now, 
there goes a man,’ pointing to one who had passed 
at the moment, ‘‘who is fast approaching the final 
stages of consumption, and yet when he first came 
here some tem years ago he was as healthy and ro- 
bust a chap as. you would meet in a day’s jour- 
ney. 

“Why does he stay here? Well, he has his living 
to make—we all do, and the field here is not over- 
crowded. No, there are not many people who have 
any idea that handling grain is detrimental to a 
mans health, but it is for all that and while J am 
at it I can tell you another thing that is not gen- 
erally known about this business, and that is that 
we who work here live in daily, hourly dread of 
the whole place going up in smoke and flames. 

“The dust from cereals is extremely combustible. 
Unless the utmost caution is exercised in having all 
the machinery carefully and thoroughly cleaned 
after each day’s work the dust is likely to cather 
in such quantities that the moment the machinery 
is again put in motion spontaneous combustion oc- 
curs and a fierce, almost unconquerable fire is the 
result. It is to the spontaneous combustion of ac- 
cumulated grain dust that recent disastro.1s fires 
which destroyed several elevators can be directly 


traced, and it is against this danger the owners of 
the Philadelphia. clevators gtard more carefully 
than any other.”—Philadeiphia 'Yelegraph. 


GOMMISSION 


B. J. Allen, grain commission merchant of Ma- 
con, has moved to Meridian, Miss. 


Ira Il. Wilder-is now conducting a stock and 
grain brokerage business at Saginaw, Mich. 


McReynolds & Co., Chicago, have succeeded Geo. 
S. McReynolds in the grain Commission business. 


Waite, Thornburn & Co. are the successors of 
Robt. H. Thornburn & Co., grain merchants of Chi- 
cago. 

Wright & Taylor have succeeded Haughey, Wright 
& Co., at Chicago, Mr. Haughey having died re- 
cently. 


Uriah Wardell, on account of ill health, has re- 
tired from the grain and stock brokerage business 
at Taunton, Mass. 


John Sellon, formerly of the Kimball Grain Co., 
Kansas City, has started in business under the naite 
of John Sellon & Co. 


McLain Bros. & Co., Chicago grain commission 
merchants, have opened a branch at Marshalltown, 
Iowa, in charge of A. B. Ashby. 


The Weare Commission Co. of Chicago opened a 
branch office in Kansas City on February 1. Grant 
W. Kenney is the local manager. 


The J. BD. Farley Co., Detroit, Mich., has been 
incorporated with a paid in capital of $2,500, to 
buy and sell stock, grain and provisions. 


Vhe Standard Stock and Grain Commission Co., 
which occupied pretentious quarters at 53 New 
Street, New York, suspended last month. 


Lhe Paxton Commission Co. has commenced busi- 
ness at Kansas City. B. I. Paxton of the new 
company was formerly of Paxton & Logan. 


Cc. F. Rockwell & Co., doing a grain brokerage 
business at Buffalo, N. Y., have filed a petition in 
baukruptcy. They have liabilities of about $17,000. 


The reeman Grain Co. has been organized’ and 
launched at Kansas City. Mr. Freeman is a young 
ian who was formerly secretary of the Moffatt 
Commission Co. 


EK. F. Catlin & Co., grain commission merchants 
of St. Louis, Mo., have removed their general offices 
from 102 North Third Street into rooms in the 
Merchants’ Exchange Building. 


Chas. P. Dougan of Minneapolis and BE. H. Curry 
ot St. Paul compose the new firm of Dougan & 
Curry. Lhey will do a grain and millfeed business 
with offices in the Corn Hxchange at Minneapolis. 


Chas. A. Wolcott, president of the First National 
Bank of Russell, Kansas, after becoming heavily 
involved by speculating in wheat through a local 
bucket shop, suddenly left the town and caused the 
bank to suspend, at least temporarily. 


Southern Mercantile and Grain Company of San 
I'rancisco has been incorporated for the purpose of 
conducting a storage and commission business. Di- 
rectors: I, Eppinger, H. Eppinger, B. Ettlinger, 
Joshua Eppinger, H. Eppinger Jr. Capital stock, 
$100,000; subscribed, $90,000. 


W. J. O'Dell & Co., a general brokerage firm of 
Cincinnati, Ohio, last month was placed in the 
hands of Thos. J. Cogan as receiver. The receiver- 
ship was applied for by Geo. H. Staply, a member of 
the firm. The company is being reorganized and 
will continue in business as heretofore. 


After a brief existence, Mr. Burbridge, doing 
business at Butte, Mont., and other near-by points 
as the Montana Grain and Stock Exchange, closed 
his doors, leaving numerous creditors. Many of 
these creditors are now in hot water, knowiug that 
their names must be made public should bank- 
ruptey papers be filed. 


The Brinson-Judd Grain Co. of St. Louis, Mo., has 
bought C. F. Orthwein & Sons’ elevator at Seneca, 
Mo., and added it to its line of western elevators. 
The capacity of the elevator is 150,000 bushels. The 
Brinson-Judd Co. has increased its capital stock 
trom $50,000 to $60,000. At the annual meeting of 
the stockholders the following ofticers were elected: 
L. B. Brinson, president; J. L. Wright, vice-presi- 
dent; J. A. Lukens, secretary and treasurer. 


A stock corral is to be established at Sayannah, 
Ga., to take care of 5,000 animals. Savannah grain 
dealers expect to handle the feed supplies. 


Superior, Wis., was in 1898 the largest flax receiv- 
in market of this country. Her receipts were 3,177,- 
817 bushels, against 2,503,579 bushels at Chicago 
and 1,758,070 at Minneapolis, 
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Sires - Casualties 


The grain elevator and contents at Garwin, Lowa, 
were destroyed by fire on January 11. 

Geo. W. Cavitt badly injured his hand in the 
machinery of his elevator at Woodhull, Ill., one day 
last month. 


The grain elevator at Danvers, Minn., owned by 
the Northwestern Elevator Co., was burned on the 
morning of January 28. 


The Peavey Elevator at Hanley Falls, Minn., was 
burned on January 16, together with the 2,000 to 
3,000 bushels of wheat which it contained. 


The Monarch Eleyator at Oberon, N. Dak., burned 
January 10, from a fire originating in the office. It 
contained 8,000 bushels of wheat and 2,000 bushels 
of flax. 


~The Reardon Grain Company’s large warehouse at 

Reardon, Wash., gave way on one side January 25 
and about 15,000 bushels of wheat poured out upon 
the ground. 


Bland & Robertson’s grain and feed warehouse at 
Taylor, Texas, was burned early last month. The 
loss on contents is estimated at $7,000, with an 
insurance of $4,900. 


Martin & Aitken’s elevator at St. John, Kans., 
was destroyed by fire January 7. The building was 
insured for $2,000, and the contents, about 2,700 
bushels of wheat, for $2,000. 


Joe Turner, an employe: in the Pratt-Baxter Grain 
Company’s elevator at Stonington, Hl., fell from the 
upper part of the cob house recently to the floor 
below, sustaining very serious injuries. 


An elevator at Pleasant Dale, Nebr., owned by 
G. W. Lowrey of Lincoln, was destroyed by fire on 
January 19. It contained about 25,000 bushels of 
oats. Loss probably fully covered by insurance. 


Louis Schneider, an employe in the American Malt- 
ing Company’s malthouse at Detroit, Mich., had his 
leg caught on a pulley recently. He was thrown off 
his feet and sustained a fracture of the leg and a 
serious scalp wound. 


The large grain elevator at Hoopeston, Ill., owned 
by the Hoopeston Grain and Coal Company was 
burned on the night of February 8. Between 12,000 
to 15,000 bushels of corn and oats were consumed. 
There was a partial insurance. 


Owing to an accident recently to the boiler in the 
Cathcart & Woodruff elevator at Correctionville, 
Towa, the machinery was shut down for several 
days. In order to keep things moving a force of 
shovelers was engaged to load cars. 


J. W. Melvin’s grain elevator at Chetopa, Kans., 
was burned at 5:30 a. m., January 21. The fire orig- 
inated in the upper west part of the building, and it 
Was supposed it started from sparks from a passing 
engine. Loss, $2,350; insurance, $1,100. 


Mill B of the Burlington Linseed Oil Company’s 
plant at Burlington, Iowa, was destroyed by fire 
on January 29. Several thousand bushels of flax, 
besides considerable manufactured product, was 
burned, in addition to the valuable machinery, ete. 


T. W. Ransbothan’s grain and flour warehouse at 
Dalton, Mass., was damaged by fire at 4:45 p. m., 
February 6. The fire was discovered near a bale 
of shavings in a corner of the building. The dam- 
age will be repaired. 


W. H. Cunningham’s grain warehouse at Malden, 
Mass., was burned on the evening of February 6. 
About 5,000 bushels of grain, 400 tons of hay, and 
1,200 barrels of flour were consumed. | Loss on 
building $2,000 and on contents $6,000. The loss was 
covered by insurance. 


While engaged in superintending the unloading 
of a cargo of corn from a schooner on January 10, 
A. L. Calhoun, an elevator proprietor of Wolfville, 
Nova Scotia, was struck by a tub and knocked off 
the platform on which he was standing. He fell 15 
feet, striking on his head and killing him instantly. 


The grain elevator at Charleston, W. Va., owned 
by W. Scott Kennedy was entirely destroyed by fire 
on the morning of January 2. he contents, con- 
sisting of wheat and corn, together with all the 
machinery, was burned. The fire was supposed to 
have been caused by incendiaries. The loss was 
fully covered by insurance. 


Heibert Bros’. grain elevator at Mountain Lake, 
Minn., was burned at 10:50 p. m., January 80. About 
15,000 bushels of grain were destroyed. Hubbard 
& Palmer's elevator was also slightly damaged by 
fire at the same time and it was thought that the 
fire at both elevators was the work of incendiaries. 
The fire at Heibert Bros’. elevator started under the 
driveway and had gained great headway before it 
was discovered. The fire in Hubbard & TPalnet’s 
elevator had its origin on a fioor near the roof. The 


loss on the burned elevator amounted to $10,000, 
fully covered by insurance. : 


An elevator at Dubuque, Iowa, owned by W. L. 
Luee of St. Paul, was burned on the night of Jan- 
uary 15. It contained some machinery and a small 
quantity of grain, but was not being operated just 
now. <A feature of the fire was the cries of the 
hundreds of rats infesting the building, only a few 
of which appeared to escape unharmed. 


The Wilcox Elevator at Milford, Dl. leased by 
L. T. Hutchins & Co. of Sheldon, was burned Jan- 
uary 12. together with 51,000 bushels of oats and 
20,000 bushels of corn. When the engineer started 
the machinery in the morning the belts fell down, 
being burned in two. Looking up, he discovered 
the building on fire at the top. The building and 
contents were partially insured. The house will 
probably be rebuilt. 


Another projecting set screw accident occurred 
last month. This time it was in Jones Bros’. ele- 
vator at Princeton, Kans. F. W. Jones was doing 
some grinding when a set screw on a rapidly re- 
yolving shaft began to wind up his pants. He 
grabbed a timber overhead and held on until the 
machinery was stopped. Had he not done so he 
would have been almost instantly killed. As it was 
his pants were torn off and he was very badly 
bruised. 


The Farmers’ Friend warehouse’ at yeneser, 
Idaho, owned by Sanford Evans, was destroyed 
by fire on Junuary 11, which originated in the office, 
rrobably from an explosion of the coal stove. Mr. 
Evans built this house about 3 years ago, and last 
fall enlarged and improved it, putting in a cleaner 
and 20-horse power gasoline engine, making it one 
of the best equipped houses in the Palouse country. 
Mr. Evans had an insurance of $4,500 on house and 
equipment, and $4,000 on 11,000 bushels of wheat 
(from his own fields). There was also in store for 
farmers about 45,000 bushels more of wheat on 
which there was an insurance of $13,000, a few lots 
being uninsured. 


HINTS ON CONSTRUCTING ELE- 
VATOR LEGS. 


The lifting side of elevators should be perpendicu- 
lar, or, in other words, the face of pulley on head 
oe should be in line with the face of pulley in 

oot. 

The speed of the shaft in the head of elevator 
should be from thirty-five to forty-five revolutions 
per minute, according to diameter of pulley and ma- 
terial elevated. 

The head or discharge action of elevator depends 
largely upon the speed of the elevator, which can 
be so great that no grain will be discharged. 

We give below about the correct speed at which 
elevator belts should run over a given size pulley in 
order to get a free and perfect discharge: 

Sreed of Belt. 

250 feet per 
350 feet per 
425 feet per 
525 feet per 


200 to 
300 to 
400 to 
500 to 
575 to 


minute 
minute 
minute 
minute 
minute 


over 
over 
over 


24-inch pulley. 
36-inch pulley. 
48-inch pulley. 
over 60-inch pulley. 
600 feet per over 72-inch pulley. 


The elevator leg should be built straight on the 
lifting side, and so large that the belt or buckets 
cannot strike the wood under any circumstances. 
The back leg should be bellied or sagged to suit the 
sway of the belt and so arranged that the buckets 
or belt will not strike. 

The material should be fed into the boot on the 
front, or lifting, side at the center of the pulley, 
not under the pulley. If necessary the boot can 
be fed at sides and in rear; but if at sides, feed low; 
if in rear, low as possible, so that the material will 
not pack back of the bucket, which causes bucket 
to stand out from belt, strains the belt and wears 
holes in it. 

To find the speed of elevator belt, multiply the 
diameter of pulley by 3.1416 and multiply this prod- 
uct by the number of revolutions; the result will be 
the number of feet of travel per minute. 

Give preference to large pulleys in heads of 
elevators. 

Hach elevator should be on an independent head 
shaft. This shaft can be driven by belting, link- 
belting or friction gearing—should never be run by 
spur, bevel or miter gears. Belting is the best for 
the majority of cases, but when the distance be- 
tween shafts is short, link-belt and sprocket wheels 
make the best drive. For large elevators a friction 
paper filled pulley under center of pulley in elevator 
head is the preferable drive. 

Link-belt elevators can be driven from the bottom 
when the distance between centers is not too great. 
It is always preferable, however, to drive from the 
top when it can be done. 

In double strand link-belt elevators, one sprocket 
wheel on driven shaft should run loose between col- 
lars, to allow chains to run eyenly.—From catalogue 


Lof W. J. Clark Company. 


[)BPTUARY 


Charles Biddle, a prominent hay and feed mer- 
chant of Parkersburg, W. Va., died on January 24, 
aged 57 years. 


Jacob J, Brallier, a grain and feed dealer of Mt. 
Pleasant, Pa., died suddenly of heart disease on 
January 20, aged G9 years. 


Chas. S. Beacham, a well-known citizen of Ber- 
wick, Maine, died recently. He was senior member 
of the grain firm of C. S. Beacham & Son of Som- 
ersworth, 

Patrick H. Kauffman died at Lena, Ill., January 
16, aged 73 years. He had lived in Stephenson 
County since 1834. He followed farming until 1870, 
when he engaged in the grain business. 


William Cameron, of the Cameron Mill & Wie- 
yator Co., Fort Worth, Texas, is dead. Mr. Cam- 
eron was also a large owner of sawmills, lumber 
yards and general stores at various Texas points. 


Louis ©. Hyde, who diedin Beloit, Wis., on*Jan- 
uary 14, in his 85th year, was engaged in the grain 
and forwarding business at Kenosha and Mineral 
Point for a number- of years prior to his moying 
to Beloit in 1854. 


William K. Hewitt died at Kansas City, Mo., 
Irebruary 3, of Bright’s disease. Deceased was_45 
years of age, a member of the Board of Trade, and 
also a member of the grain commission firm of B. C. 
Christopher & Co. 


Williain W. More, of the wholesale grain, flour . 
and feed firm of More & Marston, Springfield, Mass., 
died in Boston on January 6, from tumor of the 
brain. He was a native of Springfield and was 
prominent as a Mason and especially prominent 
as a worker in the Trinity Methodist Church. 


Charles O. Brackett of Quincy, Mass., died of 
neuralgia of the heart on January 21, aged 63 years, 
Mr. Brackett was for many years connected with 
the management of the Boston & Albany railroad 
grain elevators and afterward was engaged in the 
grain business. He had not been in active business 
for a year. 


Robert Downey of the firm of Robert Downey 
& Co., grain and coal merchants of Oswego, N. Y., 
died on January 16, aged 60 years. He started in 
the grain business at an early date by buying barley 
at Napanee, Ont., his native place. He had lived 
in Oswego for 25 years, and was one of her most 
prominent citizens. 


David Dows Jr. died at his home in New York 
city last month, in his forty-second year. He in- 
herited a large fortune from his father, and among 
the many corporation offices which he held was 
that of vice-president of the Consolidated Elevator 
Co. of Duluth. He was also a_ director in the 
Hecker-Jones-Jewell Milling Co. of New York. 


Archibald McBean died at his home in Winnipeg, 
Manitoba, on January 19, aged 67 years. He had 
been a prominent member of the Winnipeg Grain 
Hxchange since 1885. He was a popular member 
of that organization, noted for his business sagacity, 
executive ability and high sense of honor and in- 
tegrity. His six sons, who are all in the grain busi- 
ness, acted as pallbearers at the funeral, which was 
attended by nearly every member of the grain ex- 
change. 


John Quincy Adams died at his home in Wheaton, 
Ill, on February 8, in his seventy-fifth year. Mx. 
Adams, with his brother, G. P. Adams, became 
# member of the Chicago Board of Trade in 1852. 
Soon after this they became members of the milling 
fivm of B. Adams & Co., whose mill soon became 
the largest in Chicago. It was swept away by the 
Chicago fire and the firm lost $50,000 above their in- 
surance. The Adams brothers continued to be 
heavy dealers on the Board. They were highly re- 
spected by all their business associates, and 
amassed large fortunes. G. P. Adams was stricken 
with paralysis on ’Change some eight years ago anid 
died soon after. For some years Mr. Adams has 
not given much attention to business, but spent the 
winters in Southern California. News of his death 
was received with universal regret by all his old 
associates on the Board, who do not hesitate to pro- 
rounce him one of the best men they ever knew. 

One R. 8S. Huff at Burlingame, Kans.. lias been 
enjoying the corn boom, having sold, early in Jan- 
uary, some 3,000 bushels of 3) cents, 


corn at 35% 
which cost him but 13% to 14 cents two years ago. 


The Shellabarger Mill and Elevator Company fed 
a Farmers’ Institute at Decatur with their famous 
mixed-flour biscuits and doughnuts. The mix was 
25 per cent _of corn flour, and the biscuits hit the 
bullseye every time a farmer bit into one. 
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Russian barley is, on account of its color, suitable 
for pale beers, and is extensively used in East Prus- 
Sia. 

The Ehlermann Hop and Malt Company has taken 
out a permit to build an elevator at St. Louis to cost 
$4,000. 


The plans for the new Stevenson malt house at 
Oswego, N. Y., contemplate a structure of iron and 
steel and fire-proof. 


The J. B. Smith Malting Company of Cleveland, 
Ohio, made an assignment January 16, with assets 
of $15,000 and liabilities of $10,000. 


The Fisher Malting Company at Buffalo, N. Y., 
has been incorporated, with capital of $100,000, by 
Jacob P., Joseph L. and Edward A. Fisher. 


The Wisconsin Malt and Grain Company of Apple- 
ton, Wis., is enlarging its malting plant to bring its 
capacity up to about 300,000 busheis annually. 


Stott & Son, barley buyers at Winona, Minn., gave 
a prize for the biggest load of barley delivered to 
them, which was won by a load of 128 bushels. 


The Independent Malting Company, Davenport, 
Iowa, has elected the following directors: Ernst 
Zoller, Charlies Zoller, H. F. Brammer and Wm. Bis- 
choff. 

Solomon and William HE. Strauss have formed a 
partnership to conduct the malt and grain business, 
with offices at 802 Merchants’ Bank Building, Balti- 
more, 


The receipts and shipments of malt at Cincinnati 
during January, 1899, were 58,270 bushels and _ 57,- 
931 bushels, respectively, as against 51,822 bushels 
aud 54,260 bushels, respectively, a year ago. 


The business heretofore conducted by F. M. & II. 
Brooke, grain dealers, Philadelphia, will hereafter 
be continued under the firm name of Brooke & Pen- 
nock, F. M. Brooke having died December 28, 1898. 


The Weller Manufacturing Company has received 
an order for a complete equipment of grain handing 
miachinery, rope transmission and general power 
transmission appliances for a new elevator and malt 
house at Great Falls, Mont. 


The Dodge Manufacturing Company of Misha- 
waka, Ind., is furnishing the complete machinery 
outfit for the Sioux City Brewing Company’s new 
inelt houses at Sioux City, Iowa. Wilhelm Griesser 
was the architect and engineer. 


Frederick Vullmahn of Watertown, Ohio, has been 
made manager of the American Malting Company’s 
plants in Milwaukee. M. Vullmahn performs the 
duties of P. L. Hansen and A. Zinn, manager and 
assistant manager, respectively, both of whom have 
resigned. 


Canada’s barley crop for the year 1897 was 12,- 
021,779 bushels, raised on 451,515 acres. In 1888, 
when Canada was exporting barley and malt to the 
United States, her barley crop amounted to 28,366,- 
569 bushels. The yield for 1898 was 28.9 bushels per 
acre and 438,784 acres were sown, producing 12,- 
663,668 bushels. 


The Hawkeye Elevator Company at West Ham- 
mond, Ill, will enlarge its elevator on the Chicago 
Junction Railway. The addition, which will have 
350,000 bushels’ capacity, will be ready by May 1, 
and will give the Hawkeye Elevator about 600,000 
Iuishels’ barley storage capacity. The D. H. Stuhr 
Grain Company of Davenport, Iowa, handling Iowa 
barley, owns a controlling interest in the Hawkeye 
Company. 


The American Malting Company recently acquired 
possession of the seven independent malt houses in 
the state of New York owned or controlled by Neid- 
linger & Son of New York City, which have a capacity 
of 2,800,000 bushels. It is understood that this plant 
was paid for in part with $500,000 of preferred stock 
at &5, the total price having been $3,000,000. This 
acquisition increases the company’s total capacity 
to 23,000,000 bushels. The business of the Neid- 
linger malt-houses will be continued without inter- 
ruption, and Mr. George Neidlinger will be a member 
of the Board of Directors of the company. 


HUSK AND THE VALUE OF BARLEY. 


A simple means has been devised for determining 
the amount of busk in barley, preliminary to ex- 
periments intended to show the proportion of husk 
to the remaining constituents. For this purpose, 
samples were taken of eight barleys, having from 
70.67 to 61.5 per cent of starch, protein amounting 
to between 8.3 and 16 per cent, and besides the 
weight of husk, the amount of water, starch, protein, 
ash and phosphoric acid were determined. It was 
found that no relation existed between the amount 
et husk and the proportion of any other constituent, 


and that the amount of husk in brewing barley is 
subject to but few variations. The sum total of all 
the constituents, starch, protein, ash and husk was 
about 90 per cent. After deducting fat and a small 
quantity of raw fiber, a deficit of 7 per cent still 
remained. The experimenter then endeavored to as- 
certain.if this substance was of any value in the 
brewery and whether it went into the worts. For 
this purpose, two barleys, and the malts made from 
them by laboratory processes, of which the waste 
was accurately known, were carefully analyzed. It 
was found that about 7 per cent of non-nitrogenous 
substance was always present in the extract, that 
could not consist of resolution products of the barley 
starch, nor could it be traced to other constituents 
of the grain. The question whether this substance is 
ot importance to the brewer must be answered in 
the affirmative, as it enters the worts and in ad- 
dition to the products of starch resolution, forms 
part of the extract. : 


FIGHTING THE BARLEY WEEVIL. 


The bi-sulphide of carbon method is, of course, as 
effective as it is simple; but as it cannot, in the 
absence of direct experiment, be said that this sub- 
stance is absolutely innocuous to the grain for brew- 
ing purposes, the Wochenschrift fuer Brauerei says 
that other means for killing the weevil have been in- 
vestigated. Among them the most favorable results 
were obtained by the use of dry sand mixed with the 
grain, this substance being apparently highly ob- 
noxious to the insects, since those in the upper layers 
of the heap crawl out and prefer to perish of star- 
vation rather than attempt to re-enter, while those in 
the lower strata are prevented from moving about 
from one corn to another, and die of hunger in a few 
days. It is essential that the sand should be dry and 
fine in texture, and to secure this latter condition it 
should be passed through a sieve of the same mesh 
as the winnower by which it is subsequently sepa- 
rated from the grain. The only drawbacks to its 
employment are the large extra amount of storage 
100m required, and (in some places) the high cost, 
though the latter factor is minimized by the fact that 
the sand can be used over and over again. It does 
not, if dry, exert any unfavorable infiuence on the 
grain, and, indeed, may on the contrary act bene- 
ficially in preventing mustiness by occupying the 
interstitial spaces between the corns, and so keeping 
out mold fungi. 

The final question how to get rid of the weevils 
harbored in the walls and crevices of infected gran- 
aries is answered by Dr. Schiemenz, who believes 
that this may be attained by keeping the granary 
entirely empty for a month in the warm weather; 
for he finds that though the insect in its torpid con- 
dition in the winter can exist for some time without 
food, yet when the temperature approximates 65 
degrees to 70 degrees F., its appetite is exceedingly 
voracious, and it dies of hunger in less than three 
weeks. Where such a lengthened fallow is not 
feasible, the floors, ete., may be washed with petro- 
leum (in an unmixed state) which, together with the 
concurrent mixing of the grain with sand, will have 
the desired effect. 


WHITE VERSUS YELLOW CORN. 


It is a common opinion among farmers that yel- 
low corn is more oily and therefore worth more 
for fattening purposes tha'in white; but chemical 
analysis scarcely supports this view. Following are 
the average analyses of duplicate samples of white 
and yellow corn, grown in different states, and re- 
ported in Experiment Station Bulletin No. 11, of 
the United States Lepartment of Agriculture, the 
analyses being based upon the absolutely dry sub- 
stance, and in several states being the average of 
two or more determinations: 


White corn grown in Protein, Carbohydrates. Fat 
TMlinols: Fase emcees 2.9 78. AT 
ICamSaiSi eee rene mera te 11.8 78.2 5.8 
Michi cana oneenn erect 76.7 5.4 
MUSSOUT oe te aie ieee 12.0 76.5 6.7 
TEXAS. oouesiriore Or the Reel O 17.5 6.0 
Wisconsin ¢\sectemenr LG, 80.9 5.1 
SAN CUA S CH teresele nner 12:1 78.0 5.6 
Yellow corn grown in 
Tllinois: aAenes cosas 12.4 77.6 5.1 
FRANSES cae, 8 ais larelepoars 11.0 79.5 5.6 
Michivanisiecrcicicet = 13.2 76.8 5.4 
Missoutivnsm cence cts sl 10.5 80.3 5.4 
MONA Gato ansts tetohatetere cot? 12:5 ite: 5.9 
Wiscoulsin: ate ener 11.6 80.1 4,2- 
JAVELALE Thay. sitet dO) 78.6 5.3 


These analyses justify the conclusion that there 
is little, if any, connection between the color of 
the grain and the pereceontage of either protein or 
fat—Chas. E. Thorne, of the Ohio Experiment Sta- 
tion. 


The total elevator capacity of Manitobs and the 
Territories, including Fort William, is 19,985,000 
bushels, an increase during the past year of 1,579,- 
000 bushels. Of this total storage room for 16,- 
714,500 bushels is on the line of the ©, P. Ry. - 


Items trom Abtoad 


Torecasts of the Indian wheat crop are on the 
whole favorable. The area has been generally in- 
creased and the conditions are good. ; 


Argentine exports for the first eleven months of 
1898 included 679,748 tons of wheat, 685,709 tons 
of corn, 154,882 tons of flaxseed, 25,131 tons of flour 
and 702,739 tons of hay. 


The London Grain Hlevator Co., Ltd., with capital 
of £200,000, has been organized to carry on the busi- 
ness of the company of the same name, organized 
in 1893, but now in liquidation. 


The world’s shipments of cereals for the season 
to January 17 were as follows: Wheat, 197,112,000 
bushels; corn, 120,664,000 bushels; oats, 30,688,000 
bushels; rye, 23,084,000 bushels. 


A message from Wellington, New Zealand, Janu- 
ary 28, said: “The surplus wheat of New Zealand, 
it is announced, will amount to 6,500,000 bushels. 
The surplus of other grain is also larger than usual.” 


The Hamburg-American and North German Lloyd 
steamship lines have each ordered a pneumatic 
grain unloading plant of 120 tons’ capacity per hour, 
to be established at Hamburg and Bremerhaven, 
respectively. 


It is reported in grain trading circles in Hull 
that Wakefield is likely to lose several grain traders, 
who intend to remove to Hull on account of the 
greater facilities offered the grain trade at that 
port, where the imports are so large. 


Indian exports for the season April 1 to October 
1, 1898, were 24,720,000 bushels of wheat, against 
955,400 bushels in 1897; 165,050 280-pound sacks of 
flour, against 114,750 sacks in 1897; and 13,360,000 
bushels of flaxseed against 5,857,600 bushels in 1897. 


Russian exports of wheatfor the season to January 
14 were 34,307,200 bushels, against 63,265,600 bush- 
els in 1897 and 55,120,000 bushels in 1896. Exports 
of rye and oats also were heavily decreased, but 
those of barley and maize were considerably in- 
creased in 1898. 


In view of the opening of markets for Siberian 
wheat in Sweden, Norway and Great Britain, the 
Imperial Agricultural Society of Russia has peti- 
tioned the government to establish a line of steam- 
ers on the River Obi and Kara Sea and to construct 
a harbor at Nakhoda Bay. 


The steamer Manchester City, from Halifax, N. 8., 
January 4, entered Manchester canal January 14, 
earrying 87,000 bushels of oats, 67,000 bushels of 
corn, 40,000 bushels of wheat, 3,408 tons of hay and 
other items of cargo. Her draft was 27 feet 4 inches 
and her length 445 feet, being the largest vessel 
that has as yet passed through this canal. 


The steck of cereals in Russia, taken on the first 
of December (O. 8.), has been declared as follows: 
Wheat, 42,004,000 poods; previous month, 38,090,000 
poods. Rye, 8,862,000 poods; previous month, $,432,- 
000 poods. Barley, 6,498,000 poods; previous month, 
5,680,000 poods. Oats, 7,446,000 poods; previous 
month, 7,074,000 poods. Maize, 996,000 poods; pre- 
vious month, 814,000 poods. (One pood equals 36.112 
pounds.) 

The Review of the River Plate for December 31 
estimated a surplus of wheat for export by the Ar- 
gentine at 800,000 to 1,000,000 tons, and flaxseed at 
100,000 to 120,000 tons; but up to the first of Febru- 
ary only 80,000 bushels of wheat had been shipped, 
compared with 1,250,000 bushels in 1898. The re- 
duction of the gold premium, which is nearly at 
par, seems to have retarded sales of the wheat 
which was actually grown and harvested. 


As a bit of the aftermath of the Greco-Turkish 
war, it appears that during the Turkish occu- 
pation of Thessaly the government authorities who 
seized large quantities of wheat and barley gave 
promissory notes of the government for the grain; 
but now that payment has been asked, the unfor- 
tunate note-holders are told that the Turkish mili- 
tary exchequer is empty and that the government 
never intended to pay the notes! Many grain mer- 
chants, native and foreign, for all fare alike, have 
been ruined. 


The Review of the River Plate, December 31, 
says: “If the maize crop is to be saved, something 
must be done to combat the locusts, which have now 
appeared in enormous numbers all over the country. 
But instead of anything being done, we have the 
members of the Central Committee resigning one 
after another, for the simple reason that the Minis-_ 
ter of Finance will not or cannot supply money. 
t The extirpation of the locust plague, or 
its effective control, is one of the most important 
aims of government in this country.” 


The fire department of Chicago was again called 
upon, January 16, to throw water upon the blaz- 
ing ruins of the Air Line Elevator, which was 
burned on the night of August 20. 
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PRESS jeay + 
_2. COMMENT 


WHEAT PRODUCTION, 


John Hyde, statistician of the United States De- 
partment of Agriculture, says in the February num- 
ber of the North American Review that within a 
generation the population of the United States will 
consume all the wheat grown within its borders and 
will be driven to import. On the other hand, Ed- 
ward Atkinson, a few years ago, estimated that there 
was then, in the single state of Texas, enough first- 
class wheat land, wholly unused, to grow all the 
wheat we need. As the boys say, you pay your 
money and take your choice.—Dayton (O.) Herald. 


GOVERNMENT CROP REPORT. 


Wise, indeed, is the man who can tell to a nicety, 
as the government undertakes to do, the number of 
bushels of wheat raised, or the number of cattle and 
hogs in each county. Reliable reports can be ob- 
tained, but it will require a large expenditure of 
money and much labor, which the government, how- 
ever, is certainly abundantly able to do. Statistics, 
unless reliable, should not be issued by the govern- 
ment. The sooner the matter is taken in hand and 
placed upon a thoroughly business basis the better 
it will be for the commercial interests of the coun- 
try.—_Kansas City Times. 


DIVERSIFIED CROPS IN THE SOUTH. 


Corn and meat are so plentiful in almost every por- 
tion of the state that the advancing merchants will 
largely find their occupation gone in this one direc- 
tion, but they will share in any prosperity which 
comes to the farmers, and, if they sell less grain and 
mneat on time, they will find better cash trade from 
their country customers who can now afford to spend 
money for other goods, and thus all classes will be 
benefited. It is fervently to be hoped that the pres- 
ent year will show a still further advance in the 
right direction, and that next year Alabama. will 
have that greatest of all blessings—an independent 
farmer class.—Montgomery (Ala.) Advertiser. 


THE CORN PROPAGANDA, 


The corn propaganda, carried on in Hurope a few 
years ago by Col. “Corn” Murphy, has resulted in a 
wonderful increase in our exports of.corn and corn 
products, and the proper education of the world in 
the matter of the many uses of corn as a food will 
ultimately result in a demand that must certainly 
improve prices.—Des Moines Register. 

Changes in the dietary habits of the people of for- 
eign countries are going on more rapidly than ever 
before, and the time seems ripe for an organized 
effort to acquaint not only the people of Europe, but 
of the far Hast as well, with the merits and cheap- 
ness of Indian corn as an article of food.—Spring- 
field (Ill.) Journal. 


WHY? 


As a general rule, in a movement of the sort we 
are now witnessing in-the States, all articles rise 
and fall together, and seeing what a large and active 
market the American farmer is now enjoying for 
his wheat and maize it will be surprising indeed 
if he continues to sell at low prices, while he sees 
other classes of the community reveling in steadily 
advancing markets.—Broomhall’s. 

These facts prove that the exporters of the United 
States have the world’s markets in their hands, 
and the light surplus of grain in this and all other 
countries proves that the early spring markets will 
be more excited than they have been for many years 
past.—Des Moines Register. 

It is reasonable to expect wheat to sell at 85 cents 
in Minneapolis. It should be selling there to-day on 
its merits. Speculation will soon be a factor, and 
then it is not unreasonable to expect advance above 
85 cents. Why give this wheat away, when Hurope 
must be a steady buyer for weeks to come?—Min- 
neapolis Journal. 


THE RAILROAD SITUATION, 


We are not writing this, but copying that which is 
written by the Interstate Commerce Commission and 
published in a recent report. ‘The railroad situation 
has become intolerable, both from the standpoint of 
the public and the carriers. Tariffs are disregarded, 
discriminations constantly occur, the price at which 
transportation can be obtained is fluctuating and 
uncertain. Railroad managers are distrustful of 
each other, and shippers all the while in doubt as to 
the rates secured by their competitors. The volume 
of traffic is so unusual as to frequently exceed the 
eapacity of equipment, yet the contest for tonnage 
seems never relaxed. Enormous sums are spent in 
purchasing business and secret rates accorded far 
below the standard of published charges. The gen- 
eral public gets little benefit from these reductions, 
for concessions are mainly confined to the heavier 
shippers. All this augments the advantages of large 
capital and tends to the injury and often to the ruin 


of smaller dealers. These are not only matters of 
gravest consequence to the business welfare of the 
country, but they concern in no less degree the 
higher interests of public morality.’—Philadelphia 
American. 


TRANSPORTATION 


The eastern lines have put into effect a grain rate 
of 1844c from Milwaukee to New York. 


It is estimated that there are fully 3,000 miles of 
new railroad projected in the southwestern states 
and territories for building this year. 


The contracts made at Duluth for May vessels are 
said to be unusually few and will not exceed 2,000,- 
000 bushels at May 1. The rate February 1 was 2 
cents. 


Chicago vessel men February 1 were asking 3 
cents on corn to Buffalo, including storage. The un- 
chartered room in port at that date was only 800,000 
bushels out of a possible 4,500,000 bushels. 


The rumor of the sale of the Chicago & Alton 
road has been revived. In case the road is sold, it 
will be bonght to be operated in the interest of the 
Ill. Cent., U. P., M. P. and M. K. & T. roads. 


The Iowa Railroad Commission has refused to 
order the establishment of a joint rate southward to 
Port Arthur, on the ground that such an order would 
affect interstate rates and would not be legal. 


The new differential rate in force gives Philadel- 
phia a rate from the West 1c below that of New 
York, and Baltimore %c¢ below that of Philadelphia. 
This is about 50 per cent less than the old differ- 
ential. 


St. Louis has joined the other Mississippi River 
towns in urging Congress to make an appropriation 
to improve the southwest pass of the Mississippi 
River. The work will cost from $7,000,000 to $12,- 
000,000. 


The reorganization of the Ogdensburg & Lake 
Champlain and Rutland railroads gives J. R. Booth, 
owner of the Parry Sound route, controi of through 
grain routes from Duluth and Chicago to the eastern 
terminus of the Rutland road. 


The export rate on grain originating at points west 
of the Mississippi River and from Chicago were re- 
duced 114c on February 1, making the rate 1314 cents 
from Chicago to New York, 12% cents to Phila- 
delphia and 12 cents to Baltimore. 


The annual meeting of the Kansas City General 
Transportation Committee, representing the ship- 
ping interests of the city, was held January 27, and 
was very largely attended. Mr. W..P. Trickett, com- 
missioner, was reappointed at an increased salary. 


The Chicago Hay Dealers’ Association has ap- 
pealed to the Board of Trade directors to begin suit 
in the courts to compel the railroads to furnish stor- 
age of some character for hay, and the directors 
have sent the application to the committee on legal 
advice. 


The M. & St. L. road will build a line of road 
southwestward from New Ulm, Minn., to Omaha, 
giving St. Paul and Minneapolis a new direct line 
to Omaha. The Twin Cities hope by the new line 
to handle some of the grain that now goes directly 
to Chicago. 


The Marine Reyiew of Cleveland estimates the 
number and tonnage of new ships under contract for 
building at January 1, as 204 and 254,216 respect- 
ively, costing $19,760,900. Of these 58 are war 
vessels. Of the merchantmen, 26 are building for 
the lakes service. 


The Parry Sound route is to be improved by the 
construction of two new steamers of large size (Ca- 
nadian bottoms) to deliver grain from Fort William 
and Duluth. The barge line also from Coteau trans- 
fer to Montreal will be increased, and a floating ele- 
vator provided at Montreal. 


The Southeastern Mississippi Valley Association 
of railroads has agreed to remove the 6-cent dis- 
crimination against Cincinnati complained of by the 
Cincinnati grain shippers to territory south of the 
Ohio River. This. reduction on the rate from 
Hast St. Louis to Cincinnati is made a condition that 
the shipment originates at a point west of the Mis- 
sissippi and that the grain, after reaching Cincin- 
nati, is reconsigned to a southeastern point within 
72 hours. The reduction puts all the Ohio River gate- 
ways on a parity. 


A mass meeting was held at Toronto on IFebruasy 
3 at which speakers were present from Midland, 
Collingwood and Meaford, who discussed the “grain 
route’ problem. After several hours’ discussion 
a resolution was adopted which asked the federal 
government to construct an air line railway from 
some point on Georgian Bay to Toronto, in connec- 
tion with a deepened and improved canal system. 
The council, the board of trade and a committee 
of six gentlemen as follows were appointed to carry 


out the terms of the resolution: Messrs. J. K. Leslie, 
W. F. Maclean, M. P., John Laxton, J. H: Boyle, 
Major Parsons and J. A. Proctor. 


Ocean grain rates to Europe have been very low 
during January and February. During the first 
week of February Boston booked about 500,000 
bushels of wheat at 2 cents compared with 11 cents 
in December. Quotations at New York on February 
1 were as follows: To Liverpool 2d, London 34d, 
Glasgow 38d, Bristol 314d, Leith 344d, Hull 314d, New- 
castle 344d, Antwerp 3d, Hamburg 40pfgs, Rotter- 
dam 7c, Amsterdam 7c. These rates also have sirce 
been cut. 


FLAXSEED INSPECTION. 


The flaxseed inspection committee at Chicago: re- 
cently recommended to the Board of Trade a change 
of system for the inspection of flaxseed, which has 
been adopted. No change in the nomenclature of 
the grading is made, but No. 1 Northwestern seed 
will hereafter include seed with 12 per cent of 
damaged seed instead of only 8 per cent as at pres- 
ent, and No. 1 flaxseed will include seed carrying 
25 per cent of inferior seed rather than only 20 per 
cent as at present. Burnt and smoky seed is given 
a classification of its own; and is not included in 
the “no grade.” 


*. 
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[Copy for notices under this head should reach us by the 
13th oe month to insure insertion in the issue for that 
month, 


ELEVATOR WANTED. 


Wanted, to buy an elevator and stock yards in 
good locality. Address 
H., Box 305, Madison, Nebr. 


MEN WANTED. 


Wanted, several competent men who understand 
elevator construction. Will pay big wages to the 
proper persons. Must come well recommended. Ad- 
dress, at once, 

W. W. LOCKWOOD, Winfield, Kans. 


PARTNER WANTED. 

A grain dealer of liberal mind, in possession of 
his business establishment and _ $8,000 besides, 
wants a partner with about equal capital, 26,000 
or more. Posey County is the finest grain section 
of the state of Indiana. Address 

HENRY SCHNACK, Box 33, Mt. Vernon, Ind. 


REPRESENTATIVES WANTED. 


Millwrights, machinery dealers and manufactur- 
ers’ agents wanted to represent us in their terri- 
tory, on commission, for the sale of elevating, con- 
veying and power transmitting machinery, mill and 
elevator supplies. Address 

WELLER MFG. CO., 118 and 120 North Avye., 
Chicago. Il. 


{Copy for notices under this head should reach us by the 
13th gi ime month to insure insertion in the issue for that 
month, 


ELEVATOR FOR SALE. 


For sale, elevator and residence. Address 
DR. D., Kirkman, Iowa. 


SECOND-HAND GASOLINE ENGINES. 
A partial list of second-hand engines for sale: 
25-h. p. Otto, $450. 

15-h. p. Charter, $300. 

8-h. p. Fairbanks-Morse, $200. 

6-h. p. Chicago, $175. 

4-h. p. Wolverine, $110. 

All engines guaranteed to be in Al condition. 
L. D. PRICH, 34 W. Washington St., Chicago, Ill. 
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FARM FOR SALE OR TRADE. 

For sale, good farm of 640 acres in Butler County, 
Kansas, or trade for good elevator or mill plant. 
Address 

Cc. W., Box 2, care “‘American Elevator and Grain 
Trade,” Chicago, Ill. 


FOR SALE. 

One No. 5 Barnard & Leas Wheat Separator, 
double shake, good order; price $40. One Oben- 
chain Automatic Under-runner French Burr, good 
order; price $30. Two iron tanks, 9x9 feet, with 
hopper bottoms, made from No. 10 boiler iron, 
watertight, price $10 each. All f. o. b. cars Con- 
way Springs, Kansas. 

H. L. STRONG GRAIN CO., Coffeyville, Kans. 


=¢ GRAIN BAGS—BURLAPS. 


All kinds of Bags, 
New and Second Hand. 


; ORDERS FILLED PROMPTLY. 


W.J. JOHNSTON, 


Factory and Office, 
182 Jackson Street, CHICAGO 


E. R. Ulrich & Sons, 


SHIPPERSOF WESTERN CRAIN, 


Especially High Grade White and Yellow Corn. 


Elevators through Central Dlinois on Wabash Ry., Chicago & Alton 
Ry., C. P. & St. L. Ry., and St. L.. C. & St. P. Ry. 


Main Office, 6th Floor, Illinois National Bank Building, 
SPRINGFIELD, ILLINOIS, 


Write for prices delivered. We do not care to make prices 
south of the Ohiv River, on account of the freights. 


ROOFING AND SIDING. 


The Garry Iron and Steel Roofing Co., 


168 MERWIN STREET, CLEVELAND, 0., 
MANUFACTURES 


Steel Roofing, 
Corrugated Iron, 
Siding and Metal 
Ceiling. 


SEND 
FOR CATALOGUE 


Write us for Catalogue and 
Low Prices on best 


STEEL ROOFING, CORRU- 
GATED IRON, ETC. 


We are large manufacturers 
= ofthese goods and can save 
=x you money. 


SYKES STEEL ROOFING CO., 


= 61) So. Morgan St., Chicago, Ill., 
and Niles, Ohio 


Hawaii and the Philippines. 


Send four cents (in stamps) for an illustrated 
booklet issued by the Chicago, Milwaukee & St. 
Paul Railway, the direct route across the Amer- 
ican Continent to the new Trans-Pacific possessions 
of the United States. Iull of latest reliable infor- 
mation and valuable for referance. Can be wsed 
as a textbook in school. Address Geo. H. Heafford, 
Gen’l Pass. and Ticket Agent, Chicago, Ml. 


Homeseekers’ Excursions. 


On the first and third Tuesdays in February and 
March, 1399, the Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul 
Railway will sell round-trip excursion tickets (good 
21 days) from Chicago, Milwaukee and other poinits 
on its line, to a great many points in South and 
North Dakota, Minnesota. Iowa, Wisconsin and 
other western and southwestern states, at ereatly 
reduced rates. 
derful crop results of last year, and what an 
amount of good land can be purchased for a little 
money. Further information as to rates, routes, 
prices of farm lands, etc., may be obtained on ap- 
plication to any coupon ticket agent, or by address- 
ing Geo, H. Heaiford, Gen’l Pass. Agent, Old Col- 
ony Bldg., Chicago. 


Take a trip west and see the won- |- 


COMMISSION CARDS. 


AMERICAN ELEVATOR AND GRAIN TRADE. 


COMMISSION CARDS. 


[We will not knowingly publish the advertisement of a 
bucketshop keeper or irresponsible dealer.] 


ESTABLISHED 1865, 


L. EveRINGHAM & Co. 


Commission Mrlerchants. 
ORDERS AND CONSIGNMENTS SOLICITED. 


GRAIN AND SEEDS OF ALL KINDS 


For Cash and Future Delivery. 


Suite 80 Board of Trade, - - 


M. F. BARINGER 


...,- SUCCESSOR TO.... 


J. R. TOMLINSON & CO. 


«GRAIN AND MILL FEED... 


416-418 Bourse Bldg., Philadelphia, Pa. 


CHICACO, ILL. 


Correspondence with millers and grain dealers solicited. Sight 
draft with bills of lading attached honored on all shipments. 


W.M. BELL, PRESIDENT. JOHN H, BOEMER, SEcRETARY. 
WM. D. SAWYER, VICE-PREST. AND TREAS. 


The Bell Commission Company, 


INCORPORATED. 
Grain, Provisions, Seeds. 


REPRESENTED IN WE INVITE CONSIGNMENTS. 
CHIcaco, 
MINNEAPOLIS, 
DULUTH, 


KANSAS CITY. 


ROOM 63 MITCHELL BUILDING, 


MILWAUKEE, WIS. 


J. F, ZAHM. F. W. JAEGER. F, MAYER 


ESTABLISHED 1879. 
J.-F. ZAHA & CO., 
GRAIN AND SEEDS, 


TOLEDO, OHIO. 


SEND FOR OUR RED LETTER... 


Rosenbaum Brothers, 
COMMISSION MERCHANTS 


Receivers and Shippers. 


GRAIN AND SEEDS. 
ROOM 77 BOARD OF TRADE BUILDING, 


CHICAGO. 
<PV> FL PEAVEY & 60, 
Minneapolis, 
GRAIN RECEIVERS. 
; Minn 
Consignments Solicited. 
MILLING WHEAT A SPECIALTY. 
E. L. ROGERS & CO., eetee a 
COMMISSION 
MERCHANTS, 


RECEIVERS AND EXPORTERS 
GRAIN, Flour, Seed, Hay and Straw, 
358 Bourse Building, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


Liberal advances made on consignments. Market reports fur- 
nished gratuitously on application. Correspondence solicited. 


Corn Exchange National Bank. 
References: + Manufacturers National Bank. 
Merchants National Bank. 


GRAIN DEALERS 
We Want Your Business. 


If you appreciate Honest Work, Good Treatment and 
Prompt Returns, consign your grain to us, 


CALUMET GRAIN AND ELEVATOR CO., 
CHICAGO. 


Arthur Sawers in charge of receiving business. 


CHARLES D. SNow «& Co., 
COMMISSION MERCHANTS, 


234 LA SALLE ST., 
CHICAGO. 


MEMBERS 
CHIC 4GO BOARD OF TRADE 


Our Vest Pocket Market Manual furnished free on application. 


LEMAN BARTLETT. 


L. Bartlett & Son, 


CRAIN AND PRODUCE 
CON MISSION MERCHANTS. 


BARLEY A SPECIALTY. 


Room 23 Chamber of Commerce Bldg 
Milwaukee, Wis. 


O. Z. BARTLETT 


Careful attention given to orders from Brewers, Maltsters and Millers 


CONRAD KIPP, MANAGER. 


Greenville 


ESTABLISHED 1886 (J g°Q gq] nal chamber Commerce 
Specialty: Milling Wheat. Co GRAIN HAY STRAW 


Reference, by permission, 
Farmers’ National Bank, 
GREENVILLE, 
OHIO. 


Correspondence from Mills and 
Wholesale Dealers solicited, 


Bernier & Company, 


WHOLESALE DEALERS IN 


GRAIN, FLOUR ann SEEDS, 


St. Hyacinthe, Quebec, Canada. 


A. R. CLOUGH, 


MILLER’S ACENT, 


GRAIN AND MILL FEED, 


Board of Trade Rooms, Manchester, N. H. 


Letters promptly answered. All sales direct. 
I want a good Toledo corn account. 


DANIEL P. BYRNE & CO. 


SUCCESSORS TO 
Redmond Cleary Commission Co. 
Established 1854. Incorporated 1887. 
Grain, Hay and Seeds, 


Chamber of Commerce, ST. LOUIS, MO. 


L. F. Miller & Sons, 


RECEIVERS AND SHIPPERS OF 


GRAIN, FEED, SEEDS, HAY, ETC. 


OFFICE 2933 N. BROAD ST., PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


CONSICNMENTS SOLICITED. 


ELEVATOR AND WAREHOUSE, GERMANTOWN JctT., P. R. R. 


. § Manufacturers National Bank, Philadelphia, Pa. 
References: { Union National Bank, Westminster, Md. ; 
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COMMISSION CARDS, COMMISSION CARDS, | COMMISSION CARDS, 


ESTABLISHED 1867. Reference: DUQUESNE NAT. BANK. J. H. WARE. E. F, LELAND. yan rR TVX © U R Ose Cc O 
‘ e9 


Consign your GRAIN and SEEDS and send your 


Daniel McCaftfrey’s Sons, orders to Seta eet 
HAY, GRAIN 22 FEED.| WARE & LELAND, es 
GRAIN BUYERS AND DEALERS. 
CONSIGNMENTS SOLICITED. 234 La Salle Street, re 
PITTSBURG, PA. arerenioun CHICAGO.| GEO. N. REINHARDT & CO. 


DAILY MARKET LETTER. 
Members Chicago Board of Trade. Nine representatives constantly on the floor of the Board of MELROSE STATION, NEW YORK CITY. 


Trade. Our motto: A man everywhere, thus insuring prompt exe- 
¢ Saas 


cution of all orders, and close attention to all business entrusted 
MIRLERS WN 


JAMES P. SMITH &, EO: EDWARD G. HEEMAN, Goo 


n arge of Receiving Department, Lf 
GRAIN MERCHANTS, ae eee f Wav StrRawaGaaun 


17-418 Rialto Building, CHICAGO. 
417-4 g eS eee SOLIC;> 


Consignments Solicited. 


COLLINS & Co.., 


STRICTLY COMMISSION 


We sell on Cemmission and buy direct, 
HAY, GRAIN AND FEED. 
| “pee capacity 8,000 bales, 30,000 oushels 


Grain, Hay and Mill Feed. 


CINCINNATI, OHIO. 


PROMPT SERVICES: 


et us know what you have to offer. 


DAMP WHEAT can be PUT in CONDITION for 
GRINDING or STORAGE 


By using our 


. STEAM 
DRYER, 


Which Is also a successful 


Wheat Heater or Temperer 
or Dryer for Washed 
Wheat or Bran. 

It leaves the Wheat in Perfect Condition for the Rolls. Will also dry 
IMalster’s, Brewer’s and Distiller’s Wet Grain. 

Not an Experiment. In successful use 25 years drying 

CORN MEAL AND HOMINY, 
BREWERS’ GRITS AND MEAL, 
BUCKWHEAT, RICE AND 
ALL CEREAL PRODUCTS. 
ALSO SAND, COAL DUST, GRAPHITE AND CLAY AND ORE OF ALL KINDS! 
Automatic in operation, requiring no attention. Double 
the capacity of any other Dryer sold for same price. 


THE CUTLER €0,, North Wilbraham, Mass. 
THE LINK-BELT MACHINERY CO. 


ELEVATORS WANTED. 


There is a steady and increasing demand for well 
located grain elevators. If you have such property 
for sale, lease or exchange, you can quickly find a 
desirable customer by advertising in 


THE AMERICAN ELEVATOR AND GRAIN TRADE, CHICAGO. 


HIRAM MAXIM says: “Allow me to con- 
gratulate you on the excellent character of 
your publication.” 

_| A.J, WAuLuLIS-TAYLER says: ‘ Few engineer- 
- >| ing journals contain such well assorted and 

2 ak interesting and instructive con- 

ents.” 


f xy ENGINEERS, FOUNDERS, MACHINISTS, 
OUR PORTABLE DUMP, CLEANER AND 
ERNE Monthly = CHICAGO, U.S. A. 
THE NEWEST THING OUT. Journal BS GRAIN ELEVATOR MACHINERY 
Compact, Strong, Efficient. Capacity oF ae 3 INCLUDING 
600 Bushels Per Hour. Mechanical Belt Tri 
E elt Trippers 
Western Elevator Constraction Co.,} | |=) | MN eater | Pea ay 
CONWAY, KANSAS. : Le : 
I Spouts, Buckets, Boots, 
THE “GUS” Issued Monthly by the Modern Machinery Machine Molded Rope 
1 \\ Publishing Company, 218 LaSalle St. Chicago. Sheaves 
cel f f GAS AND GASOLINE Fifty pages of reading matter in eachissue. H 
i f ENGINE. Subscription, $1.00 per year; to foreign Shafting, Pulleys, 
a | | j SA Modcitak Pittoina® i Ag in postal union, $1.50 per year. Shaft Bearings, 
Y ,,Rititefor Pampniet| PYiG@: fen copy, 102." ered Gearing, 
THE CARL MODERN FACHINERY PUB. CO. Friction Clutches, Ete. 
= oe ANDERSON CO. 218LA SALLE ST., 


64-70 North Jefferson Street, CHICAGO. CHICAGO, U.S.A. | LINK-BELT ENGINEERING CO., PHILADELPHIA AND NEW YORK. 
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850.00 Reward for First Notice of any Infringement. 


The Paine-Ellis Grain Drier 


is THE ONLY PRACTICAL DRIER 
that will successfally handle grain 
containing from 5 to 40 per cent excess 
moisture. 


OPERATION AND CAPACITY GUARANTEED. 


AT, 000 Pounds of Belting 


Made for the new Armour Elevator D at Chicago, by 


THE DIAMOND RUBBER CO., - AKRON, OHIO. 


Write for Catalogue and Particulars. A RELIABLE SOURCE OF SUPPLY. 


The Paine-Ellis Grain Drier Co., SEEN 


Lawn Grass, Orchard Grass, Bird Seeds, Ensilage Corn, 
No. 52 Chamber of Commerce, vPop Corn, Buckwheat, Field Peas, etc. 
MILWAUKEE, WIS. 


OFFICES. COR. CLARK & SIXTEEN(H STS... CHICACO, ILL- 
“LID LIG@e OD ATR) 


THE HESS GRAIN DRYER 


- Adopted in Chicago by 


fe) 

' 9 
Dries a carload of damp corn WEARE COMMISSION CO,, . 
ze) 


Capacity from 50 to 2,000 bushels per hour. 


ARMOUR & CO., 

i / { ALBERT DICKINSON SEED CO., 

a thirty minutes. CHICAGO RAILWAY TERMLNAL ELEVATOR CO., 
CHICAGO DOCK CO. 


Hess Warming & Ventilating Co., 152 La Salle St., Chicks 


0-0-0-0-0-0-0-0-0-0-0-0-0-0-0-0-0-0-0-0-0-0-0-0-0-0-0-0-0-0-0-0-0-0-0-0-0-0-0-0-0-0-0--0-0-0-0-0-0-0-0-O 
THE OLD WAY. For NEW and BEST Way 


ADDRESS 


UNION IRON WORKS, {THIS PUBLICATION 
Reno ete y HR: NK ue Cry PRINTING INK C9 
Western Shellers and Cleaners © SOUTH ST CINCINNATI, 0. 


The ‘Best in the World.’’ 
0 
pe Rr Bre Supplies of All Kinds a 


Speci Gibbs’ Patent Dust Pro- 

We are the Pioneer Elevator Builders of the ! I tect is invaluable to oper- 

West, and claim priority in the building of Dust Protector . DUST DUST! ativae in vovery in Aueas 

Cheap Elevators with Increased Conveniences. The ‘‘Perfection’’ has where dust is troublesome, 
an improved Automatic 


Don’t BUILD until you get our Plans and Prices. Valve: wnilemecmne!s i arcs sas tf Recard 
’ es m 

Write for Catalogue. perfect protection and every kind of dislandiatis 
ventilation. Thousands only reliable protector 
in use known. Perfect ventila- 
Nickel plated baht tion. Nickel plated Pro- 
eee $1. tector $1, postpaid. Circu- 
lars free. Agents wanted. 


CARDEN, FIELD 1» FLOWER. ir free | : ; 
SCHISLER-CORNEL! SEED CO., SN . S. | 
P| S13 and 815 North Fourth Street, St. Louis, Mo. Patent » Cg IO, souri BEND AND. Ss we 30-36 La Salle Street, « CHICAGO. 


COVER, 
Cibbs Respirator Co., 
Send for free catalogue and price list. 


Q-0-0-0-0-0-0-0-0-0-0-0-0-0-0--0-0-0:-0 


WITH WHICH THIS PUBLICATION IS PRINTED 


- 
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CONVEYING 
MACHINERY ? 


Yes! ! We make all kinds, and for conveying all 
sorts of grains and materials. ALWAYS UP TO 
DATE. Latest patterns, embracing the most ap- 
proved ideas. Send for new catalogue. 


MANUFACTURING CO., 


MISHAWAKA, INDIANA. 


BRANCH HOUSES: 


CHICAGO: 
166-174 5. Clinton Street. 


BOSTON: 
137-139 Purchase Street. 


NEW YORK: 
43-45 Dey Street. 


INVESTICATE! 


Something new in 


Crain 
Shovel Handles. 


A GRAIN SPOUT 


That will load cars without shoveling. It 
is worth its weight in gold. It will save 
you in labor all it costs in less than a 
month, 


from the 


These handles are made 
best second-growth hickory, bent to the 


proper shape. They will never break, but 
will last a lifetime, and protect the shovel. 
They are a time and money saver. 


WE ALSO MAKE 


HAMMER HANDLES, MALLETS and MAULS 
of every description. 


N. CEISEN & CO., 


{83 Newberry Ave., - CHICACO. 


Send for Prices to 


H. SANDMEYER & 60. 


PEORIA, ILL. 


‘Salen’ Bucke 


Work smoothly because they ‘‘take” | 
easy and make prompt, clean ‘‘deliv- 


=e “SALEM”@ 
=ELEVATOR BUCKET 


ery,” even at comparatively high 
speed. Their rounded corners do 
not catch. They are strong all over The W. J. Clark Co. 
and double thick where greatest Salant Onis. : 


strength is needed. Send for cat- 


Sean: ALL KINDS OF SHEET AND 
alog and price list. 


PLATE METAL WORK. 


THE SMITH PNEUMATIC TRANSFER 
AND STEEL STORAGE SYSTEM. 


Now in Successful Operation 
at Toledo, Ohio. 


This is an entirely new and complete system for handling, treating and 
storing grain, seeds, millstuff, coal, sand, gravel, salt and other subdivided sub- 
stances which can be handled in bulk, and the protection and preservation 
of cereals, seeds, vegetables, fruits, ensilage and fodder crops, cotton, wool 
and other fibers, tobacco, provisions and all perishable substances and valuable 
commodities in absolute safety from fire, water, air, storms, floods, microbes, 
insects, vermin, animals, thieves, evaporation, fermentation, oxidation or other 
causes of damage or destruction. 

This system has nothing in common with other methods, but is entirely dif- 
ferent and distinct, in construction, arrangement and operation, materials used, 
principles involved, and results obtained, from all others heretofore in use. 


It is fully protected by 20 patents already issued, and others pending, 
in the United States and principal foreign countries. 


It was on exhibition at the World’s Columbian Exposition of 1893, and was 
awarded four highest medals and diplomas and received in addition thereto the 
highest indorsement of the principal officers of the Exposition as well as of the 
highest authorities in all industries to which it is applicable. 

The title to all patents and other rights belonging to this system is vested in 
The Smith Pneumatic Transfer & Storage Co., and any infringement thereon 
will receive prompt attention. 

The policy of the Company in regard tothe introduction of its system is to 
make such liberal and easy terms with all who desire to use it that there will 
be no cause for complaint. 

Full particulars furnished on application in person or by letter to 


The Smith Pneumatic Transfer & Storage Co., 
1327 Manhattan Building, 


315 DEARBORN ST., CHICACO. 
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ie iT 7 


James £. Record, 


ENGINEER 
ano CONTRACTOR. 


Grain Elevators, Coal Docks and all Heavy 


. Construction a Specialty. 

® 

: 

3 OFFICE, 306-310 CORN EXCHANGE, MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 
£ xCHeHERERERERORERCHCHEE CHEERED 


MACDONALD ENGINEERING COMPANY, 


CONTRACTING ENCINEERS, 


Designers and Builders of Wood and Steel 


GRAIN ELEVATORS 


of any Capacity. 


1454, 1455 and 1456 Monadnock Block, 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


J. A. CAMPBELL & SON, 


LINCOLN, NEBR., 


GRAIN ELEVATORS. 


Complete plants of any capacity under one contract. 


DESIGNERS 
and BUILDERS of 


A PARTIAL LIST OF OUR WORK LAST YEAR: 


ELEVATOR FOR BUSHELS’ CAPACITY, 


Central, Granartes' Co,,- Lincoln, INebrareemiititic tree tae eterna 325,000 
Central Granaries Co., Holdrege, Nebr.......... ee ee BAN hrc ame nta. 225,000 
William Burke,-Friend} Nebr... ccc eee ieee ee cere tee 80,000 
C. M. Jacques, Hickman, Nebr". So... naek eect tose cee ae een eee 60,000 
C. M, Jacques, ‘College: View; Nebr. pe eae te earn eee eee 60,000 
O’Shea & McBride; Madison, Nebrs.aetmietetita tie ale oercr ire retorts tee 20,000 


Brown & Duey, Chester, Nebrisc- as. 5-sees eee eee eee eee ee ‘40,000 


LENNOX GAS ENGINE. 


BOTH PORTABLE AND STATIONARY. 


The Ideal Power for Elevators, Feed 
Mills and all places where power can be 
used. Always ready and no expense when 
not in use. 

CATALOGUE FREE. 


LENNOX MACHINE Co., 


406 E. FREDERICK ST., 
MARSHALLTOWN, IOWA. 


GRAVER TANK WORKS 


MANUFACTURERS AND BUILDERS OF 


Steel Storage Tanks 


AND 


STEEL ELEVATORS. 


We Build Storage for Any Commodity 
of Any Capacity. 


GENERAL OFFICES: 


790 OLD COLONY BUILDING, = 


D.A. ROBINSON 


Auditorium Annex, Chicago, Ill. 
1039 Lumber Exchange, Minneapolis, Minn. 


OFFICES: i 


Nov. (6-189. 


DESIGNER AND BUILDER OF 


Grain Elevators, Malt Houses 


AND ALL KINDS OF HEAVY CONSTRUCTION. 


Patent System of pee nendont 
Leg Rope Drive 


Patent Double-Jointed 


Patent Automatic 
Distributing Spouts. 


Grain Belt Tripper 


SEELEY, SON & CO., 


Fremont, Neb. 


A Plitects and Buren 


OF ALL KINDS OF 


GRAIN ELEVATORS. 


CHICAGO. 
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GEO. M. MOULTON, 
President. 


W. C. ENGLER, 
Secretary. 


J. M. WITHERSPOON, 
Superintendent. 


MOULTON-STARRETT C0., 


FISHER BUILDING, CHICAGO, 
SUCCESSORS TO J. T.§ MOULTON & SON, 


THE PIONEERS IN 


GRAIN ELEVATOR CONSTRUCTION. 


Architects and Builders of 
Frame and Steel Crain Elevators. 


THE BARNETT & RECORD COMPANY 


DESICNERS AND BUILDERS OF 


Grain Elevators, Mills, Breweries and Malt Houses. 
STEEL ELEVATORS A SPECIALTY. 


We also Soakrace to build com 


lete all kinds of heavy structures, such as Docks, Packing 


Houses, Public Buildings, Stock Yards, Etc., Ete. 


eee 


A Few Elevators Built by Us. Bu. capacity. HE BARNETT & RECORD CO. has designed 
Portland El. Co., Portland, Me........... 1,000,000 ; 
Maple Leaf Elevator, Kansas City, Kan.1.000,000 and built more than one thousand elevators 
ee ee ota "eo, on0 with capacities varying from 20,000 to 2,500,000 
Northern Grain Co , Manitowoc, Wis... 500,000 | bushels. Also a large number ‘of docks, mills 
ve Naa sa er ors Sime ce court houses, packing houses, hotels, the Cozad 
Belt Line Elevator Co., Su perior, Wis.. .2,500,000 | irrigation canal and other like improvements. 


Superior Terminal El. Co., Superior Wis.2 ,500,000 


F. H. Peavey & Co., Minneapolis No. Ai "1.750.000 As a result of this large experience, it has a 


F, H. Peavey & Co.. Minneapolis No. 2.. 500,000 thorough, first-class organization and equip- 
Ailaitie Blevator Co. Winneapolia NO. “<< 00; se ment, enabling it to submit bids or execute work 


Empire Elevator Co., Minneapolis No, 2.. \500, 000 | in the shortest time consistent with thoroughness 


WRITE US FOR ESTIMATES, 604 CORN EXCHANGE, MINNEAPOLIS, MINN, 
CHICAGO OFFICE, 541 ROOKERY. 


WHEN YOU WANT 


Elevator or Mill 
Supplies, 


Cleaning Machines, 
Feed Mills, 
Corn Shellers, 
Engines and Boilers, 
Gasoline Engines, 
Horse Powers, 


WRITE TO 


GREAT WESTERN MANUFACTURING GO. 


General Office and Factory, LEAVENWORTH, KAN. 


Warehouse and Salesrooms, 1221-1223 Union Ave., KANSAS CITY, Mo. 
SEND FOR OUR ILLUSTRATED OATALOGUE. 


E. LEE HEIDENREICH, 


~ Consulting Engineer. 


DESIGNER AND 
ARCHITECT FOR 


GRAIN ELEVATORS 


In Wood, Steel or Cement Construction. 


ESTIMATES FURNISHED. 


FIRE LOSSES ADJUSTED. ape ROOKERY, 


CHICAGO. 


GRAIN ELEVATORS, 


All sizes and capacities. 
ELEVATOR MACHINERY. 


We manufacture the best 
Cast Iron Turn Head and 
Indicator Stands 

On the market. 


CORRESPONDENCE SOLICITED 


SATISFACTION GUARANTEED, 


W.W. Lockwood, 


MECHANICAL ENGINEER 
AND CONTRACTOR, 


Also 
Friction Clutches 
For ali purposes. 
Iron Bin Bottoms and Throttles, 
Automatic Dump Locks and Wlinficld, tkansas 


Automatic Wagon Blocks. 


JOHN S. METCALF & CO., 


ENGINEERS, 
GRAIN ELEVATOR BUILDERS, 


1075 W. FIFTEENTH STREET, CHICAGO, ILL. 


A partial list of elevators which have been designed and constructed by us and under our 
supervision: 


Burlington blevator. ot, LOUIS, MOscc.c. cess opcdmanesy siciese, a alneisieine - 1,300.000 
Grand Trunk Elevator, Portland, ME Gis che viva coc acc acne cases aicies clcieicainae oak ate 1,000,000 
Export Elevator, Buffalo, N. Y. Caihenaht sneeter mem ot Re re pikue iter ease -- 1,000,000 
J. R. Booth Elevator, Parry Sound. Sandal ira enemies teens meas eee 1,000,000 
Cleveland Elevator Gompany’ s Elevator, Cleveland “OMG 2. csc sstecmsaatsice sie ond 500,000 
Erie RK. R. Transfer & Clipping House, © hicago, TL Sstetinet 100 cars in 10 hours 
Manchester Ship Canal Co.'s Elevator, Manchester, England.................... 1,500,000 
Burlington) Elevator; Peoria; Wiss... f... oes. cee sce sian Aetee sAidiye Sain Pass hae 500,000 
Canada-Atlantic Railway Elevator. Coteau Landing, Que ois see gi stereTus aeressiats 500,000 
Northern Grain Co., Manitowoc, Wis........-...... i 600,000 
Union Elevator, East St. Louis, Ill. Nea yates: 4 .1,100,000 


TROMANHAUSER BROS., 


Architects, Contractors, and Builders of 


GRAIN ELEVATORS, 


Country, Transfer, Mixing, Marine, and 
Terminal Storage Elevator Plants. 


PLANS SUBMITTED AND ESTIMATES FURNISHED. 


616 CORN EXCHANGE, MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


Western 
Engineering and 
Construction Co., 


Designers and Builders of 


Grain Elevators. 


Contracts taken for all kinds of heavy 
work. Estimates furnished 
if desired. 


525-527 UNITY BUILDING, 
79 AND 81 DEARBORN ST., 


CHICAGO. 
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THE BEST ALL-AROUND FEED MILL The Dayton pte Engine 


cob and grind oats, rye, bar- 
LEADS ALL OTHERS IN 


ley, wheat, shelled corn, cot- 

tonseed, oil cake, etc. Has 

self-feeder forearcorn. The 

divided hopper makes it 

practical to grind oats, |! 

wheat or other small grain | \ 

and crush ear corn at the | 

same time, mixing the two |! 

in any proportion. desired. |' 

Are sold with or without 

elevator attachment. Made 

in six sizes, ranging from 2 

to 25 horse power. Getour |, 
latest circular. 


} Highest 
7 Award 

World's 
Fair 


Simplicity, 
Economy 
and Durability. 


YES, We make 
“Ready Dressed” 
MILL COGS 
and Bowsher’s Speed 


or Motion Indi- 


GE For Particulars Address 
-cator and ; 
: Superior Hard Maple 
a p p 


a dieertisvt” |! "The Dayton Globe Iron Works Co., 


THE N. P. BOWSHER CoO., South Bend, Ind.| — PAYTON, OHIO. 


SIZES FROM 4 to 507 HORSE POWER. 


Gold Medal Atlanta Exposition. 


Conveying, Elevating ana Power-Transmisting Machinery 


H.W. CALDWELL & SON CO. 


SPECIALTIES FOR MILLS AND GRAIN GENERAL. MACHINISTS, 
ELEVATORS. 127, 129, 131, 133 West Washington St. 


CHICAGO. 


CALDWELL 
HELICOID CONVEYOR. 


} 


2 =F LINK BELTING FRICTION CLUTCHES. PILLOW BLOCKS. 
ee jJHOER 2. SPROCKET WHEELS. JAW CLUTCHES. IRON PULLEYS. 
COTTON BELTING. COUPLINGS. WOOD PULLEYS. Flevator 
RUBBER BELTING. FLEXIBLE SPOUTS. SHAFTING. 
B |=] LEATHER BELTING. GEARING (all kinds). SET COLLARS. Boot 
~ BELT CLAMPS. GRAIN SCOOPS. SWIVEL SPOUTS. ‘ 
j POWER GRAIN SHOVELS. ELEVATOR BOOTS. TAKE-UP BOXES. 
ELEVATOR BOLTS. COGSWELL MILLS. TURN HEAD SPOUTS. 
CALDWELL CORRUGATED SEAMLESS ELEVATOR BUCKETS. HANGERS. WIRE CLOTH. 
STEEL ELEVATOR BUCKETS. CONCRETE MIXERS. PERFORATED METALS. 


FAIRBANKS-MORSE 


Jit 


al Chains, 


Gasoline Engines aa | 5 


- = ARE LIKE - = 


FAIRBANKS SCALES, 


Standard, 
DOurable, 
. Reliable. 


Thousands of the Scales and hundreds of the 
Engines are used by the GRAIN TRADE. 


FAIRBANKS, MORSE & CO., 


CcHicCcAaco. o Sia vr 
St. Louis, Minneapolis. Cincinnati. Cleveland. Kansas City. Indianapolis. Louisville. Omaha. 41 DEY STREET. 
Portland, Ore. St.Paul. Denver. SanFrancisco, Los Angeles. | THE JEFFREY MFG. CO. NEW YORK, 


Columbus, Ohio. SEND FOR CATALOGUE 


Send for Special Catalogue “G” showing plans for placing Engines in Elevators, Flour and Feed Mills, ete. 
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NORDYKE & MARMON CO., Indianapolis, ind, 


FLOUR, CORN AND ELEVATOR MACHINERY. 


QUALITY TO SUIT THE MOST EXACTING. PRICES TO SUIT THE TIMES. 
i Corn Shellers, Hangers, A q ay 
Grain Cleaners, Boxes, 
Flour and Bran Packers, Gearing 
Flour Feeders and Mixers, Belting, 
Portable Buhr Mills, Steel Conveyors, 
Hominy [iills, Wood Conveyors, 
Wheat Heaters, Link Belt, 
Scales, Sprocket Wheels, 
Shafting, Engines and Boilers, 
Pulleys, Water Wheels, ee, 
Elevator Supplies. Three Roll Two- Break Corn 


md Keed Mill 


TEN SIZES and STYLES of ROLLER, CORN and FEED MILLS 


No doubt about the volume of our voice if price and merit talk, and what we say will be 
interesting if you intend to buy. 


WRITE US, SAYING WHAT YOU WANT. 


NORDYKE & MARMON CoO., - INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 


This Gazetteer contains official lists of flouring 
mills, elevators, grain dealers, shippers and commis- 
sion merchants located on all the principal railroads in 
the United States and Canada, also grading and inspec- 


StietGramDealers = 
AND 


High Six Mill. 


AT HALF PRICE. 


If you do business with these classes of business men you should 
have a list of some kind. This is handy and cheap. Large octavo 
volume of 266 pages, bound in cloth. Sent postpaid on receipt of 


Shippers Gazetteer. =" 


Was $2.00, Now $1.00. 


MITCHELL BROS. CO., 184-186 Dearborn Street, Chicago. 


J.B. DUTTON’S 
Patent Automatic Grain Scale. 


FOR USE InN 


ELEVATORS, DISTILLERIES, MALT HOUSES, FLOUR MILLS, ETC. 


ACCURATE AND RELIABLE AT ALL TIMES. SCALES SENT ON 30 DAYS’ TRIAL. 


SEND FOR CIRCULAR AND PRICE LIST. 
Address 


A B. DUTTON, 1026 and 1028 Scotten Ave., DETROIT, MICH. 
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Gas and Gasoline 
Engines. 


THE BROWN 


Uses gas or gasoline. Makes no 
compression while engine is run- 
ning idle. Charges fired with elec- 
tric spark or tube igniter. Made 
upon honor and fully guaranteed. 
Write for description and prices. 


Columbus Machine Co., 


COLUMBUS, OHIO. 


Z gE 


Py ae 
THE BROWN. 


Cornell Gas and 1 5 
Gasoline Engines, #85 Power. 


These Engines are especially adapted to Feed 
Mill and Elevator work. 


Price, 232 Horse Power, $140.00, 


10% Discount for Cash. 


Works. Engines for Farm Work at low prices. 


Write for Catalogue and Prices. 


Coal Handling Machinery Co., 
172 West Superior Street, CHICAGO. 
G.C, MOORE Agent, Lincoln Nebr 


|. D. FREEMAN, Agent, Arkansas City, Kansas. 
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Special Engines for Electric Lighting and Wate: | 
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OFFICES: 
300 DEARBORN STREET, CHICAGO. 
321 S. 15TH STREET, OMAHA. 
313 THIRD ST. SOUTH, MINNEAPOLIS. 
1222 UNION AVE. KANSAS CITY. 


FACTORY: 


THE OTTO GAS ENCINE WORKS, 


PHILADELPHIA. 
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Published on the rst day of every month, at $2 per year. 
contains 80 pages and upward. 

It is the great illustrated business magazine of the flour and cereal mill- 
ing industry. 

It is not a daily market report, but covers broadly every phase of the 
business from the production of the grain to the consumption of the manu- 
factured products. 

The most complete exponent of milling mechanics in the world. Water 
power, steam engineering and all milling topics are handled by the ablest 
writers in their respective fields. 
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e | The American Elevator & Grain Trade, $1.00, ) @ 


Two Great Papers Every Month 
For one year can be had for almost the price of one, by sending the $2.50 at one time. 
grain handling trades are so inseparable that you need both these ‘‘silent partners” in your business. 


They will keep you fully informed of the progress and prospects of your line of business in all parts of the world. 
They record the latest legal decisions and developments affecting your business. 


$2.50 pays for both papers to one address for one year. 


Mitchell Bros. Co., Publishers, 184 and 186 Dearborn Street, Chicago, III. 
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Published on the 15th of every month at $1.00 per year. 
pages and upward in every number. 

It covers broadly and completely the business of buying, selling and 
handling grain. It illustrates and describes the latest storage, handling 
and transportation achievements. It deals broadly-and vigorously with all 
questions and usages affecting the welfare of the trade. It enters into the 
details of things sufficiently to be helpful to even the smallest dealer in his 
daily business. ; 

It will keep you elbow to elbow with your fellow dealers in all association 
and convention work for betterment of the trade. 
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~~. Small Elevators 
oe ‘ and Mills 


Find this 90-bushel size of 


Lige. 


AIR INLET 
4 CHAMBER, 
7 Ehambe 


.  Metcalt’s Improved Grain Dryer 


AIR INLET 


Especially adapted to their requirements. 

Constructed of galvanized steel, in three sections. Can be bolted 
together and set up at very small cost. 

Takes. little floor space and can be run at a very small expense— 
only the cost of bringing heat to the machine and running the fan. 

Capacity can be increased at any time by adding one or more sections, 
each section increasing it 30 bushels. 

Can be used as a Cooler as well as a Dryer. 

All machines are fully guaranteed. 

Write for descriptive circular and prices. 


John S. Metcalf & Co., 
GRAIN ELEVATOR BUILDERS, 
1097 W. Fifteenth Street, = : CHICAGO. 


SOMETHING NEW. 


THE EUREKA TWO-FAN 
ELEVATOR SEPARATOR. 


This is a new machine, having two complete and separate fans, thus creating an even suction from four 
different sides. 

There are no DEAD-CENTERS. 

Our new counterbalance shoe drive insures smooth and steady running. THE MOST IMPORTANT 
FEA TURE—found on no other machine. 


REMEMBER that our machine has two whole fans, drawing air from four different sides, and is in no way 
similar to any other double fan separator that has only one fan split in two, drawing air from one side only. 


_ THE EUREKA GRAIN CLEANERS AND OAT CLIPPERS are the standard machines of the world. Nothing 
but the best material and skilled labor are employed in their manufacture. The results obtained from them cannot be 


equaled by any other machine. 
For FURTHER PARTICULARS and prices, address 


THE S. HOWES COMPANY, 


EUREKA WORKS, SILVER CREEK, N. Y. 


ZB 


= 


Duplicate parts of all Eureka machines built, from the time of Howes, Babcock & Co., in 1856, until the present, 
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Riter-Conley Mig. Co., 


MANUFACTURERS, ENGINEERS, CONTRACTORS. 


Grain Elevators of Steel, 


ALSO 


Gas Holders with Steel Tanks. 


BELLINGERS PAT. LOADING SPOUT 


From Elevators to Vessel, Showing Spout and Carrier 

complete and Connected to Building also manner of 
assembling Parts of Spout when Parties change. their 
old Spouts ‘ ; 
When Parties have the Iron Telescope Spouts they 
can Slot their old Spouts and make a Perfect Rig 

as Shown in Details, Insuch cases | will Furnish 
Every-thing Complete except Ris for handling 
Uae Cost of Right and all Parts on appli- 
cation. 


Water and Oil Tanks, 
Steel Buildings, 


A.D. BELLINGER , 
; | fm Steel Stacks and 


“Supt. @.N. Elevators 
WEST SUPERIOR , WIS. 


3 e 
| coomat (oon, (eeeeee | Steel Construction of cic Cua 
Pe iss | } ig 4 Consolidated Elevator Company. 
+") = I : me 
1) : = l ees | ee Bly Every Description, DuutH, MINN., Dec. 30, 1898. 
| aes 28) Ne - H A. D. Bellinger, Esq., . . 
, : ay Superintendent, West Superior, Wis. 
‘ DEAR SIR:—Replying to your fayor of 
Weak UT TIT} nu OA I] Designed, the 29th inst., would say, a haye been 
Is FINAN wi LUEN\\ i ee ; using 34 of your Loading-out Spouts on 
WY UY Al WW, : Furnished and our elevators “for some time, and are 
eh pleased wath ee f ‘ede shay Pree 
7 q , ably require 12 more before the nex 
ES Sees aeet s r Erected an . crop begins to. move. We take pleasure 
—— in recommending them as the best spout 


All Parts of the World. 


we know anything about, 

Yours truly, 
CONSOLIDATED ELEVATOR CO., 
By M. J. Forbes, President 


Cross section of Great Northern Elevator furnished by 
us at Buffalo, N. Y. Three million bushels’ capacity. 
Steel throughout. 


General Office, Water Street, Pittsburg. 
Plate, Tank and Boiler Works, First, Second and Third Aves. 
Structural Works, Preble Avenue, Allegheny City, Pa. 
New York Office, 39 and 41 Cortlandt Street. 


LONG-DISTANCE TELEPHONE CONNECTIONS. 


SMITHS ‘ester tetnery 


EY 


Winch to raise and 
lower spout 


Dock Line 


Bellinger’s Patent Loading Spout, 


Shown in the-above, is used to load grain from elevator to boat. This 
spout will save about one-half time in loading out, as you do not have 
to depend on unfit rigging furnished by the boats to handle the spouts. 
They are suspended from the side of the elevator by steel cables and 
swinging arms, in such a manner that the spouts do not have to be 
| attached in any manner to. the boat; therefore they are not liable to 
breakage from listing of boat; and when the boat is to be shifted from 
; ese hatch to hatch, it is only necessary to swing the spout clear of the boat 
The Marquis Patent Ear Corn Elevator and Sheller Feeder rigging, and before the boat is tied up the spouts can be swung over the 
; : : E hatch and grain started. The spouts can be lengthened or shortened 
Will feed corn from the dump to elevator, or sheller, with or without aid of a drag belt. 5 5 ; = P : : 
Feed adjustable from roo from 1,500 bushels per hour. Can adjust feed to any amount | at will without changing the pitch of spout. The winch used to hoist 
sheller will handle. Feeds to either sheller or elevator by changing reverse board. An | the spout can be worked by one man, and is so constructed that it is 


Suen agee se eres: ac vanteng tcree ae yO ree! and a show a big saving in| impossible to let go. This is important as the spout cannot fall and 
repairs on engine and transmitting machinery. uns easier and requires less attention 2 = . : % * 
than any so-called feed device on the market. Is but 18 inches high, 3 feet 4 inches smash, which is quite common with the old style rig. 


square, all parts being heavy and durable. Applied to old dump at very little expense, Look the cut over and write me for any information wanted, and 
Pays for itself many times over in one season, Saves the expense ofone man. Over | also for prices. Kf 
7,000 in use, giving universal satisfaction. 


Corn Shetlers, Separators, Cleaners, Ear Corn Feeder, Dumps, Self- 
Cleaning Head and Boot, Drags, Conveyors, Etc. Also a full line of Elevator 
Supplies, Belting, Pulleys, Elevator Buckets, Etc. ® e : 9 


Parties contemplating building or repairing warehouse or elevator will do well to 


get my prices and description of machinery, . Superintendent Elevators, 


PHILIP SMITH, Sidney, O.|WEST SUPERIOR, - - WISCONSIN. 


I 
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Dries a carload of damp 


WEARE COMMISSION CO., Chicago, 
ARMOUR & CO., Chicago, 

ALBERT DICKINSON SEED CO., Chicago, 
CHICAGO DOCK CO., Chicago, 


CHICAGO RAILWAY TERMINAL ELEVATOR CO., Chicago. 


Hess Warming & Ventilating Co., 152 La Salle St., Chicago. 


0-0-0-0-0-0-0-0-0-0-0-0-0-0:0-0-0-0-0-0-0-0-0-0-0-0-0-0-0-0-0-0-0-0-0-0-0-0-0-0-0-0-0-0 -0-0-0-0-0-0 0-0-0 


THE HESS GRAIN DRIER 


Adopted by the following elevator concerns: 


gtain in thirty minutes. 


RICHARDSON CO., Chicago, 
CONSOLIDATED ELEVATOR CO., Duluth, 
E, S. WOODWORTH CO., Minneapolis, 
CLEVELAND GRAIN CO., Cleveland, O., 


0-0-0-0-0-0-0-0-0-0-0-0-0-0-0 0-0-0- 


GRAIN ELEVATOR 


MACHINERY. 


We can furnish your 
complete equipment 
on short notice. 


OUR ORIGINAL CRANE 
POWER IS SPECIALLY 
ADAPTED FOR USE IN 
GRAIN ELEVATORS. 


See advertisement of our improved corn sheller in next issue of this journal. 
Correspondence invited. 


R. R. Howell & Co., Minneapolis, Minn. 


Gold Dollars 


page 


1) 


At FIFTY CENTS apiece are CHEAP, but they do not 


represent a better investment than we offer the “elevator and 
grain trade” in our 


Controllable Wagon Dump. 


WINCHESTER, ILL., February 4, 1896. 
MESSRS. SAVAGE & LOVE CO., Rockford, Il. 

GENTLEMEN:—Your fayor of the 28th ult. received and noted. Last July I put one of your 
Controllable Wagon Dumps in a Fairbanks, Morse & Co.’s 22-ft. scale, and it has given me entire 
satisfaction in every respect. In this locality the bulk of grain is as yet handled in sacks, and b 
tipping the Dump about one-half it makes a nice slant, making it very easy to pull the sacks to bac 
en of wagon, where strings are cut and grain runs out into bin below. Every farmer, without excep- 
tion, speaks in glowing terms of the merits of this Dump. In unloading loose grain from wagon 
there is no dump that will equal yours in being easily handled and always under control of 
operator. No searing horses, no dropping of wagon and no noise. I consider a grain elevator 
incomplete without the Savage & Love Controllable Wagon Dumps. 


Yours oy 
. C. WOODWORTH, 
MANUFACTURED ONLY BY 


THE SAVAGE & LOVE CO.,Rockford, Il. 


FAIRBANKS, MORSE & CO., St. Paul, Minn., Northwestern Agents. 


DAMP WHEAT can be PUT in CONDITION for 
GRINDING or STORAGE 


By using our 


Which Is also a successful 


Wheat Heater or Temperer 
— = or Dryer for Washed 
<—__ Le = Wheat or Bran. 
It leaves the Wheat in Perfect Condition for the Rolls. Will also dry 

Malster’s, Brewer’s and Distiller’s Wet Grain. 

Not an Experiment. In successful use 25 years drying 
CORN MEAL AND HOMINY, 
BREWERS’ GRITS AND MEAL, 
BUCKWHEAT, RICE AND 
ALL CEREAL PRODUCTS. 
ALSO SAND, COAL DUST, GRAPHITE AND CLAY AND ORE OF ALL KINDS! 


Automatic in operation, requiring no attention. Double 
the capacity of any other Dryer sold for same price. 


THE CUTLER €0,, North Wilbraham, Mass. 


WITH WHICH THIS PUBLICATION IS PRINTED 


+ 1S MADE BYTHE = 


QUEEN CiTy PRINTING INK Co 


- SOUTH ST CINCINNATI, 0. 


THE NEW PROCESS 


DUSTLESS WAREHOUSE CORN SHELLERS 
| and CLEANERS. 


The Latest Improve- 
a ments in Shellers 


and Cleaners. 
pT 
—— 


Specially built for 
Mills and Eleva- 
tors. 


= 
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——S> — 
== \\ Catalogue Free. 
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MADG mane eiies CC. MA 
A NEW PROCESS OF SHELLING CORN. 


Some of the special features are: An Adjustable Cylinder, White Iron Shelling Parts, Spiral 
Shelling Head, Double Suction and Blast Fans, Positive Screw Feed, no Clogging, no Grinding of 
Corn, Cobs Left in Good Shape for Fuel, no Waste of Grain or Power. 

We make over 100 styles and sizes of Corn Shellers and can meet all demands. Address 


MARSEILLES MFC. CO., MARSEILLES, ILL. 
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AMERICAN ELEVATOR AND GRAIN TRADE. 


The Monitors 


rain Cleaners. 


Will give better general satisfaction than other 
makes. 


About all of the leading cleaning elevators are 
equipped with Monitors. 


This machine stands alone—AT THE TOP. 


Conceded by all users to be the best Cleaner 
made, 


The only Separator built with two fans and a 
special vacuum chamber. 


Four separate and distinct air currents act on 
the grain. These currents are regulated from vacuum 
or exhaust chamber; hence are positive, regular, and 
evenly distributed. 

Results ! 
be done. 


The highest class of work that can 


No grade grain in the screenings. 


To make a long story short: convince yourselves 
by going into any of the prominent modern cleaning 
elevators. You will find the 
there. 


Bear in mind that the Monitor is not two single 
fan machines built together in one frame. 


Monitors at work 


Oat Clippers. 


SSS zz 


—_ 


Are quite a few steps in advance ofany machines 
of this type built. 

This is a strong claim, but, like all claims we 
make, we are prepared to demonstrate it, 

They are high grade in every respect and, like 
the Monitor Cleaners, are generally selected by the 


builders of modern cleaning houses. 


Clipping houses claim that they can obtain bet- 


ter and more economical results with the Monitor 


than with any other Clipper. 


Special attention has been given to the construc- 
tion of the machines, all weak points overcome, and 
to-day they stand—the best built, the most durable, 
the best looking, the easiest regulated, and the 
lightest running Clipper on the market. 


Do you need a Clipper? Are you in doubt as to 
the best? Ifso, go to any modern elevator (promi- 
nent house) and you will find them. That is all we 


ask. Your order will surely follow. 


MORE MONITOR MACHINES IN OPERATION IN LEADING AND PROMINENT 
MODERN ELEVATORS THAN ALL OTHER MAKES COMBINED. WRITE US. 


Huntley Mfg. Co. Silver Creek, N. Y. 
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